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To  the  Right  Honorable 

JAMES     C  R  A  G  G  S,  Efq; 

His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
DEAR   SIR, 

T  Cannot  wifli  that  any  of  my  writings  fhould  laft 
longer  than  the  memory  of  our  Friendfhip,  and 
therefore  I  thus  publicly  bequeath  them  to  You, 
in  return  for  the  many  valuable  inftances  of  Your 
Affedion. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  difad- 

vantage  as  poffible,  I  have  left  the  care  of  them  to 

one,  whom,   by  the  experience  of  fome  years,  I 

know  well  qualified  to  anfwer  my  intentions.    He 

*  a  2  has 
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(  iv  ) 
has  already  the  honor  and  happinefs  of  being  un- 
der Your  protedion;  and,  as  he  will  very  much 
fland  in  need  of  it,  I  cannot  wifh  him  better,  than 
that  he  may  continue  to  deferve  the  favor  and 
countenance  of  fuch  a  Patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  fuch  com- 
pliments, as  would  but  ill  fuit  that  familiarity  be- 
tween  us,  which  was  once  my  greateft  pleafure, 
and  will  be  my  greateft  honor  hereafter.  Inftead 
of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty  wifhes,  that  the  great 
reputation  you  have  acquired  fo  early,  may  in- 
creafe  more  and  more:  and  that  You  may  long 
ferve  your  country  with  thofe  excellent  talents 
and  unblemifhed  integrity,  which  have  fo  power- 
fully recommended  you  to  the  moft  gracious  and 

amiable 


(V    ) 

amiable  Monarch,  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  May 
the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  your  fpirit  continue 
to  foften  and  fubdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you 
many  friends,  if  poflible,  as  fincere  as  yourfelf. 
When  You  have  found  fuch,  they  cannot  wifh 
you  more  true  happinefs  than  I,  who  am,  with  the 
greateft  Zeal,  ' 

DEAR  SIR, 


Tour  moji  Entirely  Affedionate  Friend^ 


and  Faithful  Obedient  Servant, 


June  4, 


J.   ADDISON, 


( vii ) 


THE 


PREFACE. 


JOSEPH  ADD  IS  OX  the  fon  of  Lancelot  Addtjon,  D.  D.  and 
of  jfajie  the  daughter  of  Xathaniel  Guljlon^  D.  D.  and  filler  of 
Dr.  William  Guljion  Bifliop  of  Briftol,  was  born  at  Mil/Ion  near  Am- 
brofebury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  year  1671.  His  father,  who 
was  of  the  county  of  Wejimorland,  and  educated  at  Queens  College 
in  Oxford,  palfed  many  years  in  his  travels  through  Europe  and 
Africa,  where  he  joined,  to  the  uncommon  and  excellent  talents 
of  nature,  a  great  knowledge  of  letters  and  things;  of  which  fe- 
veral  books  publifhed  by  him  are  ample  teflimonies.  He  was 
Redor  of  Milfton  above-mentioned,  when  Mr.  Addifon  his  eldeft 
fon  was  born:  and  afterwards  became  Arch-deacon  of  Coventry, 
and  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

Mr.  Addifon  received  his  firft  education  at  the  Chartreux,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  very  early  to  Queens  College  in  Oxford. 
He  had  been  there  about  two  years,  when  the  accidental  hght  of 
a  paper  of  his  verfes,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancafler  then  Dean  of 
that  houfe,  occafioned  his  being  eleded  into  Magdalen  College. 

He 
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He  employed  his  firfl  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  old  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers;  whofe  language  and  manner  he  caught  at  that  time 
of  life,  as  ftrongly  as  other  young  people  gain  a  French  accent, 
or  a  genteel  air.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  Claffics  is  what 
may  be  called  the  good-breeding  of  Poetry,  as  it  gives  a  certain 
gracefulnefs  which  never  forfakes  a  mind,  that  contraded  it  in 
youth,  but  is  feldom  or  never  hit  by  thofe,  who  would  learn  it 
too  late.  He  firfl  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  Latin  compolitions, 
publifhed  in  the  Miifae  Anglicanae,  and  was  admired  as  one  of  the 
beft  authors  fince  the  Augiijiaji  age,  in  the  two  Univerfities,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe^  before  he  was  talked  of  as  a  Poet  in 
Town.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  harder  talk  than  to  tame  the 
natural  wildnefs  of  wit,  and  to  civilife  the  fancy.  The  generali- 
ty of  our  old  Englijh  Poets  abound  in  forced  conceits,  and  affed:- 
ed  phrafes;  and  even  thofe,  who  are  faid  to  come  the  nearell  to 
exadnefs,  are  but  too  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim 
at  fomething  better  than  .perfe6lion.  If  Mr.  Addijons  example  and 
precepts  be  the  occaiion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  corrednefs,  we  may  juftly  attribute  it  to  his  being  firfl; 
fafhioned  by  the  ancient  models,  and  familiarifed  to'propriety  of 
thought  and  chaftity  of  flyle.  Our  country  owes  it  to  him,  that 
the  famous  Monfieur  Boileau  firft  conceived  an  opinion  of  the 
EngliJIi  genius  for  Poetry,  by  perufing  the  prefent  he  made  him 
of  the  Mujae  Anglicanae,  It  has  been  currently  reported,  that  this 
famous  French  Poet,  among  the  civilities  he  fhewed  Mr.  Addifon 
on  that  occafion,  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  have  written  againft 
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Perrault,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excellent  pieces  by  a  modern 
hand.  Such  a  faying  would  have  been  impertinent  and  unwor- 
thy Boileau,  whofe  difpute  with  Perrault  turned  chiefly  upon  fome 
paffages  in  the  ancients,  which  he  refcued  from  the  mif-interpre- 
tations  of  his  adverfary.  The  true  and  natural  compliment  made 
by  him,  was,  that  thofe  books  had  given  him  a  very  new  Idea  of 
xki^Englifli  politenefs,  and  that  he  did  notqueftion  but  there  were 
excellent  compofitions  in  the  native  language  of  a  country,  that 
poffelfed  the  Roman  genius  in  fo  eminent  a  degree. 

The  ^vk  Englijh  performance  made  public  by  him,  is  a  fhort 
copyof  verfes  to  Mr.  Drydeii.with  a  view  particularly  to  his  tranr 
flations.  This  was  foon  followed  by  a  verlion  of  the  fourth  Geor- 
gic  of  Virgil^  of  which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  very  honorable  ;mention, 
in  the  poftfcript  to  his  own  tranflation  of  all  VirgiE^s  works :  wherein 
I  have  often  wondered  that  he  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  acknow- 
ledge his  obligation  to  Mr.  Addifon^  for  giving  him  The  EJfay  upon 
the  Georgics\  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dryderis  tranflation.  Lefl;  the  honor 
of  fo  exquifite  a  piece  of  criticifm  fhould  hereafter  be  transferred 
to  a  wrong  author,  I  have  taken  care  to  infert  it  in  this  coUedion 
of  his  works. 

Of  fome  other  copies  of  verfes,  printed  in  the  M/c^&mVj,  while 
he  was  young,  the  largeft  is  An  Account  of  tJie  greatefi  Englifh  Poets; 
in  the  clofe  of  Vv^hich  he  infinuates  a  defign  he  then  had  of  going 
into  holy  orders,  to  which  he  was  ftrongly  importuned  by  his  fa- 
ther. His  remarkable  ferioufnefs  and  modefty,  which  might  have 
been  urged  as  -powerful  reafons  for  his  chooflng  that  life,  proved 
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the  chief  obftacles  to  it.  Thefe  qualities,  by  which  the  priefl- 
hood  is  fo  much  adorned,  reprefented  the  duties  of  it  as  too  weighty 
for  him;  and  rendered  him  flill  the  more  worthy  of  that  honor, 
which  they  made  hnn  decHne.  It  is  happy  that  this  very  circum- 
ftance  has  fince  turned  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  virtue  and 
reHgion,  in  the  caufe  of  which  he  has  beftowed  his  labors  the 
more  fuccefsfully,  as  they  were  his  voluntary,  not  his  neceffary 
employment.  The  world  became  infeniibly  reconciled  to  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  when  they  faw  them  recommended  by  him  with  at 
leaft  as  much  fpirit  and  elegance,  as  they  had  been  ridiculed  for 
half  a  century. 

He  was  in  his  twenty  eighth  year,  when  his  inclination  to  fee 
France  and  //<2/v  was  encouraged  by  the  great  Lord-Chancellor 
Somers,  one  of  that  kind  of  patriots,  who  think  it  no  wafte  of  the 
public  treafure  to  purchafe  politenefs  to  their  country.  The 
Poem  upon  one  of  King  Williams  campaigns,  addreffed  to  His  Lord- 
fhip,  was  received  w>ith  great  humanity,  and  occafioned  a  meffage 
from  him  to  the  author  to  defire  his  acquaintance.  He  foon  af- 
ter obtained,  by  his  intereft,  a  yearly  penfion  of  three  hundred 
pounds  from  the  Grown,  to  fupport  him  in  his  travels.  If  the 
uncommonnefs  of  a  favor,  and  the  diftindion  of  a  perfon  who 
confers  it,  enhance  its  value;  nothing  could  be  more  honorable 
to  a  young  man  of  learning,  than  fuch  a  bounty  from  fo  eminent 
a  patron. 

How  well  Mr.  Addifon  anfwered  the  expedations  of  my  Lord 
Somers,  cannot  appear  better,  than  from  the  book  of  Travels  he 
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dedicated  to  his  Lordfhip  at  his  return.  It  is  not  hard  to  con- 
ceive, why  that  performance  was  at  firft  but  indifferently  relifli- 
ed  by  the  bulk  of  readers;  who  expeded  an  account,  in  a  com- 
mon way,  of  the  cuftoms  and  policies  of  the  feveral  governments 
in  Italy ^  reflexions  upon  the  genius  of  the  people,  a  map  of  their 
provinces,  or  a  meafure  of  their  buildings.  How  were  they  dif- 
appointed,  when,  inftead  of  fuch  particulars,  they  were  prefented 
only  with  a  journal  of  poetical  travels,  with  remarks  on  the  pre- 
fent  pidure  of  the  country,  compared  with  the  landfcapes  drawn 
by  clafTic  authors,  and  others  the  like  unconcerning  parts  of 
knowledge!  One  may  eafily  imagine  a  reader  of  plain  fenfe,  but 
without  a  fine  tafte,  turning  over  thefe  parts  of  the  volume,  which 
make  more  than  half  of  it,  and  wondering,  how  an  author,  who 
feems  to  have  fo  folid  an  underftanding,  when  he  treats  of  more 
weighty  fubje<^s  in  the  other  pages,  fhould  dwell  upon  fuch  tri- 
fles, and  give  up  fo  much  room  to  matters  of  mere  amufement. 
There  are  indeed  but  few  men  fo  fond  of  the  ancients,  as  to  be 
tranfported  with  every  little  accident,  which  introduces  to  their 
intimate  acquaintance.  Perfons  of  that  caft  may  here  have  the 
fatisfadion  of  feeing  annotations  upon  an  old  RomoM  Poem,  ga- 
thered from  the  hills  andvallies  where  it  was  written.  The  Tyber 
and  xhePo  ferve  to  explain  theverfes,  that  were  made  upon  their 
banks;  and  the  Alps  and  Appennines  are  made  commentators  on 
thofe  authors,  to  whom  they  were  fubjex5ls  fomany  centuries  ago. 
Next  to  perfonal  converfation  with  the  writers  themfelves,  this  is 
the  fureft  way  of  coming  at  their  fenfe:   a  compendious  and  en- 
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gaging  kind  of  criticifm,  which  convinces  at  firfl:  fight,  and 
fliews  the  vanity  of  conjectures,  made  by  antiquaries  at  a  diftance. 
If  the  knowledge  of  polite  literatWe  has  its  ufe,  there  is  certain- 
ly a  merit  in  illuftrating  the  perfed  models  of  it,  and  the  learned 
world  will  think  fome  years  of  a  man's  life  not  mif-fpent  in  fo 
elegant  an  employment.  I  fhall  conclude  what  I  had  to  fay  on 
this  performance,  by  obferving,  that  the  fame  of  it  increafed  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  demand  for  copies  was  fo  urgent,  that  their 
price  rofe  to  four  or  five  times  the  original  value,  before  it  came 
out  in  a  fecond  edition. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  to  my  Lord  Halifax  may  be  confidered  as 
the  text  upon  which  the  book  of  'Travels  is  a  large  comment,  and 
has  been  efteemed  by  thofe,  who  have  a  relifh  for  antiquity,  as  the 
moft  exquifite  of  his  poetical  performances.  Atranflation  of  it 
by  Signior  Salvmi,  profeffor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Florence^  is  in- 
ferted  in  this  edition,  not  only  on  the  account  of  its  merit,  but 
becaufe  it  is  the  language  of  the  country  which  is  the  fubjed  of 
this  Poem. 

The  materials  for  the  Dialogues  upon  Medals^  now  firft  printed 
from  a  manufcript  of  the  Author,  were  colleded  in  the  native 
country  of  thofe  Coins.  The  book  itfelf  was  begun  to  be  call  into 
form  at  Vienna^  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  then  mi- 
nifter  at  that  court,  dated  in  Jfovember  1702. 

Some  time  before  the  .date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Addifon  had  de- 
figned  to  return  to  England,  when  he  , received  advice  from  his 
friends,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  attend  the  army  under  Prince 
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Eugene^  who  had  jufl  begun  the  war  in  Italy,  as  Secretary  from  His 
Majefty.  But  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  William,  which  he 
met  with  at  Geneva,  put  an  end  to  that  thought;  and  as  his  hopes 
of  advancement  in  his  own  country  were  fallen  with  the  credit  of 
his  friends,  who  were  out  of  power  at  the  beginning  of  Her  late 
Majefty's  reign,  he  had  leifure  to  make  the  tour  oi  Germany  in  his 
way  home. 

He  remained  for  fome  time,  after  his  return  to  England,  with- 
out any  public  employment,  which  he  did  not  obtain 'till  the  year 
1704,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  highefh  pitch 
of  glory,  by  delivering  all  Europe  from  flavery,  and  furnifhed  Mr. 
Addifon  with  a  fubjed  worthy  of  that  genius  which  appears  in  his 
Poem  called  The  Campaign.  The  Lord-Treafurer  Godolphin,  who 
was  a  fine  judge  of  Poetry,  had  a  fight  of  this  work,  when  it  was 
only  carried  on  as  far  as  the  applauded  fimile  of  the  Angel;  and 
approved  the  Poem,  by  beftowing  on  the  Author,  in  a  few  days 
after,  the  place  of  Commiflioner  of  Appeals,  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  the  council  of  Trade. 

His  next  advancement  was  to  the  place  of  Under-fecretary, 
which  he  held  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  The  Opera  oi  Rofamond  \<fd.s  written,  while  he  poffeff- 
ed  that  employment.  What  doubts  foever  have  been  raifed  a- 
bout  the  merit  of  the  mufic,  which,  as  the  Italian  tafte  at  that  time 
begun  wholly  to  prevail,  was  thought  fufficiently  inexcufable, 
becaufe  it  was  the  compofition  of  an  Engli/h-m.a.n;  the  Poetry  of 
this  piece  has  given  as  much  pleafure  in  the  clofet,  as  others  have 
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afforded  from  the  ftage,  with  all  the  afliftance  of  voices  and  in- 
ftruments. 

The  Comedy  called  The  Tender  Hujband  appeared  much  about 
the  fame  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addifon  wrote  the  Prologue.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  furprifed  him  with  a  very  handfome  dedication  of 
this  play,  and  has  lince  acquainted  the  public,  that  he  owed  fome 
of  the  moft  taking  fcenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addifon. 

His  next  ftep  in  his  fortune,  was  to  the  poll  of  Secretary  under 
the  late  Marquefs  of  Wharton,  who  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
oi  Ireland  in  the  year  1709.  As  I  have  propofed  to  touch  but  very 
lightly  on  thofe  parts  of  his  life,  which  do  not  regard  him  as  an 
Author,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  the  great  reputation  he  acquired 
by  his  turn  to  bufinefs,  and  his  unblemiflied  integrity,  in  this 
and  other  employments.  It  mull  not  be  omitted  here,  that  the 
falary  of  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Ireland  wa.s  confiderablyraifed, 
and  that  poll  bellowed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  as  a  mark  of  the 
Queen's  favor.  He  was  in  that  kingdom,  when  he  firll  difcovered 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  Author  of  The  Tatler,  by  an  obfervation  up- 
on Virgil,  which  had  been  by  him  communicated  to  his  friend. 
The  afliftance  he  occalionally  gave  him  afterwards  in  the  courfe 
of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its  reputa- 
tion; and,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  he  found  leifure  to 
engage  more  conftantly  in  that  work,  which  however  was  dropt 
at  laft,  as  it  had  been  taken  up,  without  his  participation. 

In  the  laft  paper,  which  clofed  thofe  celebrated  performances, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  laft  volume,   Sir  Richard  Steele  has  given 
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to  Mr.  Addifon  the  honor  of  the  moft  applauded  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion. But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  delivered  only  in  gene- 
ral terms,  without  diredingthe  public  to  thefeveral  papers:  Mr. 
Addifon^  who  was  content  with  the  praife  arifing  from  his  own 
works,  and  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of  that  which  belonged 
to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  diftinguifli  his  writings  in  the 
SpeEiators  and  Guardians^  by  fuch  marks,  as  might  remove  the  leaft 
poffibility  of  miftake  in  the  moft  undifcerning  readers.  It  was 
neceffary  that  his  fliare  in  the  Tatters  fliould  be  adjufted  in  a  com- 
plete colledion  of  his  works;  for  which  reafon  Sir  Richard  Steele^ 
in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  his  deceafed  friend,  delivered 
to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleafed  to  mark  with  his  own  handthofe 
Tatlers,  which  are  inferted  in  this  edition,  and  even  to  point  out 
feveral,  in  the  writing  of  which  they  both  were  concerned. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator^  as  far  as  it  regards  the  feigned  per- 
fon  of  the  Author,  and  of  the  feveral  characters  that  compofe 
his  club,  was  projecfled  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  And, 
becaufe  many  paffages  in  the  courfe  of  the  work  would  otherwife 
be  obfcure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  infert  one  lingle  paper,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  thofe  characters  are  drawn,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  Dramatis  Perjonae,  or  as  fo  many  pidures  for  an  or- 
nament and  explication  of  the  whole.  As  for  the  diftind  papers, 
they  were  never  or  feldom  fhewn  to  each  other  by  their  refpedive 
authors;  who  fully  anfwered  the  promife  they  had  made,  and 
far  out-went  the  expedation  they  had  raifed,  of  purfuing  their 
labor  in  the  fame  fpirit  and  ftrength,  with  which  it  was  begun. 

It 
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It  would  have  been  impoffible  for  Mr.  Addijon^  who  made  little  or 
no  ufe  of  letters  fent  in  by  the  numerous  correfpondents  of  the 
SpeSiator^  to  have  executed  his  large  fhare  of  this  talk,  in  fo  ex- 
quifite  a  manner;  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  into  it  many  pieces, 
that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints  and  minutes,  which  he  from 
time  to  time  colleded,  and  ranged  in  order,  and  moulded  into 
the  form  in  which  they  now  appear.  Such  are  the  effays  upon 
Wit^  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination^  the  Critique  upon  Milton^  and  fome 
others,  which  I  thought  to  have  conne^ed  in  a  continued  Series 
in  this  edition;  though  they  were  at  firft  publifhed  with  the  in- 
terruption of  writings  on  different  fubjed;s.  But  as  fuch  a  fcheme 
would  have  obliged  me  to  cut  off  feveral  graceful  introdu(5lions 
and  circumftances,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  time  and  occafion  of 
printing  them,  I  durft  not  purfue  that  attempt. 

The  Tragedy  of  Cato  appeared  in  public  in  the  Year  1713, 
when  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft  Ad  was  added  by  the  Author  to 
the  foregoing,  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  many  years.  He 
took  up  a  defignof  writing  a  play  upon  this  fubjed,  when  he  was 
very  young  at  the  Univerfity,  and  even  attempted  fomething  in 
it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  Hands.  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  him  in  his  travels,  and  retouched  in  England^  without- 
any  formed  refolution  of  bringing  it  upon  the  ftage,  'till  his  friends 
of  the  firft  quality  and  diftindion  prevailed  with  him  to  put  the 
laft  finifhing  to  it,  at  a  time  when  they  thought  the  dodrine  of 
Liberty  very  feafonable.  It  is  in  every  body's  memory,  with  what 
applaufe  it  was  received  by  the  public;   that  the  firft  run  of  it  laft- 
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ed  for  a  month;  and  then  flopped,  only  becaufe  one  of  the  per- 
formers became  incapable  of  ading  a  principal  part.  The  Au- 
thor received  a  meffage,  that  the  Queen  would  be  pleafed  to  have 
it  dedicated  to  her:  but  as  he  had  defigned  that  compliment  elfe- 
where,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  by  his  duty  on  the  one  fide,  and 
his  honor  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without  any  de- 
dication. The  fame  of  this  Tragedy  foon  fpread  through  Europe^ 
and  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated,  but  aded  in  moft  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Chriftendom.  The  tranflation  of  it  into  Italian^  by  Sig- 
nior  Salvini^  is  very  well  known;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
whether  that  of  Signior  Valetta,  a  young  Xeapolita7i  nohltrndin,  has 
ever  been  made  public. 

If  he  had  found  time  for  the  writing  of  another  tragedy,  the 
-Death  oi Socrates  would  have  been  the  llory.  And,  however  un- 
promiling  that  fubjecfl  may  appear,  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to 
cenfure  his  choice,  who  was  fo  famous  for  railing  the  nobleft  plants 
from  the  moft  barren  foil.  It  ferves  to  fliew,  that  he  thought  the 
whole  labor  of  fuch  a  performance  unworthy  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  thofe  intrigues  and  adventures,  to  which  the  Romantic  tafte 
has  confined  modern  Tragedy;  and,  after  the  example  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  Greece,  would  have  employed  the  Drama  to  wear  out  of 
our  minds  every  thing  that  is  mean,  or  little;  to  cherijh  and  cultivate  that  hu- 
manity which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature;  to  /often  infolence,  tofooth  af 
flidtion,  and  tofubdue  our  minds  to  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  * 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Lords  Juftices,  in  whom 
VOL.1.  c  the 
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the  adminiftration  was  lodged,  appointed  him  their  Secretary. 
Soon  after  His  Majefty's  arrival  in  Greai  Britain,  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land being  conftituted  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Addifon  be- 
came a  fecond  time  Secretary  for  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom;  and 
was  made  one  of  the  Lords-GoramifTioners  of  Trade,  a  little  after 
his  Lordfliip  religned  the  poll  of  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  paper,  called  the  Freeholder,  was  undertaken  at  the  time 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

The  only  works  he  left  behind  him  for  the  public,  are  the  Dia~ 
logiiesiipon  Medals,  and  the  Treatife  upon  the  Chrijiian  Religion.  Some 
account  has  been  already  given  of  the  former,  to  which  nothing 
is  now  to  be  added,  except  that  a  great  part  of  the  JLa^wz  quota- 
tions were  rendered  into  Engli/Ii,  in  a  very  hafty  manner,  by  the 
Editor,  and  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  good-nature  to  affift 
him,  during  his  avocations  of  buiinefs.  It  was  thought  better  to 
add  thefe  tranflations,  fueh  as  they  are,  than  to  let  the  work  come 
out  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  do  not  poffefs  the  learned  lan- 
guages. 

The  fcheme  for  the  Treatife  upon  the  Chrijiian  Religion  was  form- 
ed by  the  Author,  about  the  end  of  the  late  QjLieen's  reign;  at 
which  time  he  carefully  perufed  the  ancient  writings,  which  fur- 
nifh  the  materials  for  it.  His  continual  employment  in  bufinefs 
prevented  him  from  executing  it,  'till  he  religned  his  office  of  Se- 
cretary of  State;  and  his  death  put  a  period  to  it,  when  he  had 
imperfe(5lly  performed  only  one  half  of  the  delign;  he  having  pro- 
pofed,  as  appears  from  the  introdu(5lion,  to  add  tht  Jewijh  to  the 
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heathen  teftimonies,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  hiftory.     He 
was  more  affiduous,  than  his  heahh  would  well  allow,  in  the  pur-^i 
fuit  of  this  work;   and  had  long  determined  to  dedicate  his  Poe-i 
try  alfo,  for  the  future,  wholly  to  religious  fubjeds. 

Soon  after  he  was,  from  being  one  of  the  Lords-Commiffioners 
of  Trade,  advanced  to  the  poft  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  found 
his  health  impaired  by  the  return  of  that  ailhmatic  indifpolition, 
which  continued  often  to  affli(5l  him  during  his  exercife  of  that 
employment,  and  at  laft  obliged  him  to  beg  His  Majefty's  leave 
to  refign.  His  freedom  from  the  anxiety  of  bufinefs  fo  far  re- 
eftablifhed  his  health,  that  his  friends  began  to  hope  he  might 
laft  for  many  years;  but  (whether  it  were  from  a  life  too  fedenta- 
ry,  or  from  his  natural  conftitution,  in  which  was  one  circum- 
ftance  very  remarkable,  that,  from  his  cradle,  he  never  had  a  re-, 
gular  pulfe)  a  long  and  painful  relapfe  into  an  afthma  and  drop- 
fy  deprived  the  world  of  this  great  man,  on  the  17th  of  Ju?je  1719. 
He  left  behind  him  only  one  Daughter,  by  the  Countefs  of  Warwick^ 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  year  1716. 

Not  many  days  before  his  death,  he  gave  me  direAions  to  col- 
led his  writings,  and  at  the  fame  time  committed  to  my  care  the 
Letter  addreffed  to  Mr.  Craggs  (his  fucceffor  as  Secretary  of  State) 
wherein  he  bequeaths  them  to  him,  as  a  token  of  friendlhip.  Such 
a  teftimony,  from  the  firft  man  of  our  age,  in  fuch  a  point  of  time, 
will  be  perhaps  as  great  and  lafting  an  honor  to  that  gentleman, 
as  any  even  he  could  acquire  to  himfelf;  and  yet  is  no  more  than 
was  due   from  an  affedion,   that  juftly  increafed  towards  him, 
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through  the  intimacy  of  feveral  years.  I  cannot,  without  the  ut- 
moft  tendernefs,  refled  on  the  kind  concern,  with  which  Mr.  Ad- 
dijon  left  Me  as  a  fort  of  incumbrance  upon  this  valuable  legacy. 
Nor  mull  I  deny  myfelf  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  that  great  man  to  me,  like  many  other  of  his  amiable  qua- 
lities, feemed  not  fo  much  to  be  renewed  as  continued  in  his  fuc- 
ceffor;  who  made  me  an  example,  that  nothing  could  be  indiffe- 
rent to  him,  which  came  recommended  by  Mr.  Addifon. 

Could  any  circumftance  be  more  fevere  to  me,  while  I  was  ex- 
ecuting thefe  laft  commands  of  the  Author,  than  to  fee  the  per- 
fon,  to  whom  his  works  were  prefented,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  carried  from  the  high  ofEce  wherein  he  had  fucceed- 
ed  Mr.  Addifon^  to  be  laid  next  him  in  the  fame  grave!  I  might 
dwell  upon  fuch  thoughts,  as  naturally  rife  from  thefe  minute 
refemblances  in  the  fortune  of  two  perfons,  whofe  names  probably 
will  be  feldom  mentioned  afunder,  while  either  our  language  or 
ftory  fub{ift,were  I  not  afraid  of  making  this  preface  too  tedious; 
efpecially  fmce  I  fhall  want  all  the  patience  of  the  reader,  for 
having  enlarged  it  with  the  following  verfes. 


To 
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To  the  Right  Honorable  the 

EARL    of  WA  R  W  I  C  K,    8cc. 

TFy  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Mufe  hathjlayd^ 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addifon  unpaid; 
Blame  not  herjilence,  Warwick,  hut  bemoan^ 
And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  bofom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  Jelt  poetic  Jiresl 
Slow  comes  the  verje,  that  real  woe  injpires: 
Grief  unaffe died  Juits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  difmal  night,  that  gave 
My  fouls  befl  part  for  ever  to  the  gravel 
How  f  lent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  manjions  of  the  dead, 
"Through  breathing  flatues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings  I 
What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robe' d  prelate  pay  d; 
And  the  lafl  words,  that  duft  to  dufi  convey  dl 
While  fpeechlefs  o'er  thy  clojing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  thefe  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 

Oh 
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Oh  gone  for  ever^  take  this  long  adieu; 
Andjleep  in  peace ^  next  thy  lovd  Montagu  f 

1^0  Jirew  frejli  laurels  let  the  tajk  he  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  Jacredjhrine, 
Mine  with  truejighs  thy  abfence  to  bemoan, 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  Jione. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  lovd  memorial  part. 
May  fhame  affiidi  this  alienated  heart; 
Oftheeforgetfidiflformafong, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untund  my  tongue ., 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free  ^ 
And  mirth  a  torment^  unchaftisd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  lies  alone 
(Sad  luxury !  to  vidgar  minds  unknown) 
Along  the  walls  where  fpeaking  marbles  fhow 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mold  below: 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reigns  of  empire  held; 
In  arms  who  triumplid;  or  in  arts  excell'd; 
Chiefs,  gracd  with  fears,  and  prodigal  of  blood; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  facred  freedom  flood; 
Jufl  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given; 
And  faints,  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven, 
J{eer  to  thefe  chambers,  ivhere  the  mighty  refi. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  Jiobler  gueft, 

JVor 
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J^or  eer  was  to  the  bowers  of  blifs  convey  d 
AJairerJpirit,  or  more  welcome  Jhade . 

In  what  new  region,  to  thejujl  ajjignd. 
What  new  employments  pleaje  tK  unhodyd  mindf 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  tli  ethereal Jky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearyd  does  hejly; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heavens  decrees^  ivhere  ivondWing  angels  gaze  1 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  Seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  Dragon  fellf 
Or,  mixt  with  milder  Cherubim^  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  effayd  below  f 
Or  dofl  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  tafk  wellfuited  to  thy  gentle  mindf 
Oh^  iffometimes  thy fpotlefs form  defend, 
"To  me  thy  aid^  thou  guardian  Genius,  lend  I 
When  rage  mifguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  diftreffes,  or  when  pleafure  charms. 
In  fdentiohifp' rings  purer  thoughts  impart,  , 
And  turn  from  III  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
'Till  blifs  fhall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form  (which,  fo  ye  heavens  decree  ^ 
Muflflill  be  lovd  andflill  deplord  by  me) 

In 
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In  nightly  vifions  feldom  fails  to  rife^ 

Or^  rousd  by  fancy  ^  meets  my  waking  eyes, 

Ifbufinefs  calls ^  or  crowded  courts  invite, 

I'll  unhlemifi  d  flatefman  feems  to  firike  my  fight; 

If  in  the  flage  Ifeek  tofooth  my  care^ 

I  meet  his  foul  ^  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 

Ifpenfive  to  the  rural fhades  I  rove^ 

Hisfhape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove: 

"Twas  there  of  Jufi  and  Good  he  reafori d flrong^ 

Clear  d fome  great  truths  or  rais  d fome  ferious  fong; 

'There  patient  fhew'd  us  the  wife  courfe  to  fleer ^  . 

A  candid  cenfor^  and  a  friend  fever  e; 

There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (ohl  too  high 

The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  Hill^  whofe  brow  the  antique  frudtures  grace ^ 
Reard  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick'^  noble  race^ 
Why^  oncefo  lovd,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears^ 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  thefudden  tears! 
Howfweet  were  once  thy  profpedts  frefh  and  fair  ^ 
Thyfloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
Howfweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon-tide  fhadow ,  and  thy  evening  breeze! 
His  image  thy  forfaken  bowers  reflore; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  profpedts  charm  no  more^ 
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Jfo  more  ihejummer  in  thy  glooms  allay  d^ 
Thy  evening  breexes^  and  thy  noon-day  Jhade. 

From  other  illsj  however  fortune  frown  d^ 
Some  refuge  in  the  mufe's  art  I  found:  '(■' 

Reludtant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  firings 
Bereft  of  him,  who  taught  me  how  to  fing,  \   r^.  ; 

And  thefefad  accents,  murmur  d  o'er  his  urn. 
Betray  that  dbfence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Ohl  mufl  1  then  (now  frefh  my  bofom  bleeds, 
^WiiCraggs  in  death  to  Addiion  fucceeds) 
The  verfe,  begun  to  one  lofi  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  afecond  in  tli  unfinifK d fongl 

Thefe  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
To  thee,  0  Craggs,  tJi  expiring  Sage  convey  d. 
Great,  but  ill-omen  d  monument  of  fame, 
Xor  he  furvivd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Sivift  after  him  thy  facial fpirit flies. 
And  clofe  to  his,  howfoon  I  thy  coffin  lies. 
Bleflpair!  whofe  union  future  bards fhall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boafl !  fareioel. 
Farewell  whom  join  din  fame  ^  in  friendfhip  try  d, 
Jfo  chance  coidd fever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 

O  L.   L  d  T  H  O.    T  I  C  K  E  L  L. 
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To  Mr.    D  R  Y  D  E  N. 


HO  W  long,  great  Poet,  (hail  thy  facred  Lays 
Provoke  our  Wonder,  and  tranfcend  our  Praife? 
Can  neither  injuries  of  Time,  or  Age, 
Damp  thy  poetic  Heat,  and  quench  thy  Rage? 
Not  fo  thy  Ovid  in  his  Exile  wrote, 

Grief  chill'd  his  Breaft,  and  check'd  his  rifmg  Thought; 
Penlive  and  fad,  his  drooping  Mufe  betrays 
The  Roman  Genius  in  its  laft  Decays. 

Prevailing  Warmth  has  ftill  thy  mind  poffeft, 
And  fecond  Youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breaft; 
Thou  mak'ft  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known. 
And  England  boafts  of  riches  not  her  own;    - 
Thy  lines  have  heighten'd  Virgil's,  Majefty, 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himfelf  in  Thee. 
Thou  teacheft  Perfius  to  inform  our  ifle 
In  fmoother  Numbers,  and  a  clearer  Style; 
And  Juvenal^  inftrucfled  in  thy  page, 
Edges  his  Satire,  and  improves  his  Rage. 
Thy  Copy  cafts  a  fairer  Light  on  all. 
And  ftill  out-fliines  the  bright  Original. 

Now  Ovid  boafts  th'  Advantage  of  thy  Song, 
And  tells  his  Story  in  the  BritiJIi  tongue; 

B  2  Thy 
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Thy  charming  Verfe,  and  fair  Tranflations,  fhow 

How  thy  own  Laurel  firft  began  to  grow; 

How  wild  Lycaon  chang'd  by  angry  Gods, 

And  frighted  at  himfelf,  ran  howling  through  the  Woods. 

O  may'ft  thou  ftill  the  noble  Talk  prolong, 
Nor  Age,  nor  Sicknefs  interrupt  thy  Song: 
Then  may  we  wond'ring  read,   how  Human  Limbs 
Have  water'd  Kingdoms,  and  diffolv'd  in  Streams; 
Of  thofe  rich  Fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mould 
Turn'd  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  Gold: 
How  fome  in  Feathers,  or  a  ragged  Hide, 
Have  liv'd  a  Second  life^  and  different  Natures  try'd. 
Then  v/ill  thy  Ovid,  thus  transform 'd,  reveal 
A  Nobler  Change  than  he  himfelf  can  tell. 


Mag.  Coll.   Okoii, 
June  2.  1693. 

'the  Author  s  as:e  22. 
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To  the  Right  Honorable 


Sir  JOHN    S  O  M  E  R  S, 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

/F yet  your  thoughts  are  loofefrom  State  Affairs^ 
J{or  feel  the  burden  of  a  Kingdoms  Cares  ^ 
If  yet  your  'Time  and  Anions  are  your  own^ 
Receive  theprefent  of  a  Mufe  Unknoiun: 
A  Mufe  that  in  Advenfrous  numbers  fugs 
The  rout  of  Armies^  and  the  fall  of  Kings  ^ 
Britain  Advanc'd,  and  Europe'j  Peace  Reflord^ 
By  SoMERs'  Counfels^  and  by  NASSAU'j  Sword. 

To  Tou,  my  Lord^  thefe  daring  thoughts  belongs 
Who  help'd  to  Raife  the  Subjedt  ofmyfong; 
To  you  the  Hero  of  my  verfe  reveals 
His  great  Defigns^  to  Tou  in  Council  tells 
His  Inmofi  thoughts^  determining  the  doom 
Of  Towns  unflormd^  and  Battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  coiid  Tou,  in  your  immortal  ftrahis ^ 
Defcribe  his  Condudi,  and  reward  his  Pahis: 
But  f nee  the  State  has  all  your  Cares  engrofl. 
And  Poetry  in  Higher  thoughts  is  lofl^ 

Attend 
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Attend  to  what  a  lejfer  Miije  indites ^ 

Pardon  her  Faults^  and  Coiuitenance  her  Flights. 

On  You^  my  Lord^  with  anxious  Fear  I  wait ^ 
And  from  your  Judgment  mujl  expedi  my  Fate^ 
Who,  free  from  Vulgar  pajjions,  are  above 
Degrading  Envy,  or  Mifguided  Love; 
If  You,  well-pleas' d,fhallfmile  upon  my  lays^ 
Secure  of  Fame ^  my  voice  til  boldly  raife. 
For  next  to  luhat  You  ivrife,  is  what  you  praife . 


:  J  \) 


J  \^i>i:r 


■•■^ 


T  O 
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T  O     T  H  E 

K       I       N       G. 

WHEN  now  the  bufinefs  of  the  Field  is  o'er, 
The  Trumpets  fleep,  and  Cannons  ceafe  to  roar» 
When  ev'ry  difmal  Echo  is  decay 'd. 
And  all  the  Thunder  of  the  Battle  laid; 
Attend,  Aufpicious  Prmce,  and  let  the  Mufe 
In  humble  accents  Milder  thoughts  infufe. 

Others,  in  bold  Prophetic  numbers  fkill'd. 
Set  thee  in  Arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field. 
My  Mufe  expe<5ling  on  the  Britijh  ftrand 
Waits  thy  Return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land: 
She  oft  has  feen  thee  prelling  on  the  Foe, 
When  Europe  was  concern'd  in  ev'ry  Blow; 
But  durfl  not  in  Heroic  ftrains  rejoice ; 
The  Trumpets,  Drums,  and  Cannons  drown'd  her  Voice: 
She  faw  the  Boyn  run  thick  with  Human  gore. 
And  floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  fhore: 
She  faw  thee  climb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  her  Hero  through  the  dufly  plain, 
When  through  the  thick  Embattle 'd  lines  he  broke, 
Now  plung'd  amidft  the  Foes,  now  loft  in  clouds  of  fmoke. 

O  that  fome  Mufe,  renown'd  for  Lofty  verfe. 
In  daring  numbers  wou'd  thy  Toils  rehearfe! 

VOL.  I.  C  Draw 
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Draw  thee  Belov'd  in  peace,  and  Fear'd  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  Noon-day  fweats,  and  Mid-night  cares! 
But  ftill  the  Godlike  Man,  by  forae  hard  Fate, 
Receives  the  Glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  Verfe  the  mighty  Adi  fucceeds, 
One  Age  the  Hero,  one  the  Poet  breeds. 

A  Thoufand  years  in  full  fucceffion  ran. 
Ere  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  fung  the  Man 
Who,  driv'n  by  ftrefs  of  fate,  fuch  dangers  bore 
On  flormy  Seas,  and  a  difaftrous  Shore, 
Before  he  fettled  in  the  Promis'd  Earth, 
And  gave  the  Empire  of  the  World  its  birth. 

T'roy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and  fierce, 
Ere  Homer  mufter'd  up  their  Troops  in  Verfe; 
Long  had  Achilles  quell'd  the  T'rojans''  Luft, 
And  laid  the  Labor  of  the  Gods  in  dull, 
Before  the  Tow'ring  Mufe  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  Hero  raging  in  the  Fight, 
Engag'd  in  tented  fields,  and  rolling  floods. 
Or  flaught'ring  Mortals,  or  a  Match  for  Gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  Fate's  unerring  doom, 
Some  Mighty  Bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come. 
That  ftiall  in  WILLIAM's  Godlike  Ads  engage, 
And  with  his  Battles  warm  a  future  age. 
Hibernian  fields  fhall  here  thy  Conquefts  fliow. 
And  Boyn  be  Sung,  when  it  has  ceas'd  to  Flow; 
Here  Gallic  labors  fhall  advance  thy  fame, 
And  here  Seneffe  fhall  wear  Another  name. 
Our  late  Pofterity,  with  fecret  dread. 
Shall  view  thy  Battles,  and  with  Pleafure  read 


How, 
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How,  in  the  bloody  field,  too  near  advanc'd, 
The  Guiltlefs  Bullet  on  thy  fhoulder  glanc'd. 

The  Race  of  JVASSAUS  was  by  heav'n  defign'd 
To  curb  the  proud  Oppreffors  of  mankind. 
To  bind  the  Tyrants  of  the  Earth  with  laws. 
And  fight  in  ev'ry  Injur'd  nation's  caufe. 
The  World's  great  Patriots;   they  for  Juftice  call. 
And  as  they  favor,  Kingdoms  rife  or  fall. 
Our  Britijh  Youth,  unus'd  to  rough  Alarms, 
Carelefs  of  Fame,  and  negligent  of  Arms, 
Had  long  forgot  to  Meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm'd  the  Martial  Trumpet  blow; 
But  now,  infpir'd  by  Thee,  with  frefli  delight. 
Their  Swords  they  brandifh,  and  require  the  Fight, 
Renew  their  Ancient  Conqueft;s  on  the  Main, 
And  a6l  their  Fathers'  triumphs  o'er  again; 
Fir'd,  when  they  hear  how  Agincourt  was  fi;row'd 
With  Gallic  corps,  and  CreJJi  fwam  in  blood. 
With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  Ambitious  all 
Who  firfl  fhall  dorm  the  Breach,  or  mount  the  Wall. 
In  vain  the  thronging  Enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  Ramparts,  and  repel  their  courfe; 
They  break  through  all,  for  WILLIAM\G3.ds  the  way, 
Where  Fires  rage  moft,  and  loudeft  Engines  play. 
JVamure's  late  Terrors  and  Deftru6lion  fhow. 
What  WILLIAM,  warm'd  with  juft  Revenge,  can  do: 
Where  once  a  thoufand  Turrets  rais'd  on  high 
Their  gilded  Spires,  and  glitter'd  in  the  fky, 
An  undiftinguifh'd  heap  of  Duftis  found, 
And  all  the  pile  lies  fmoking  on  the  ground. 

C  2  His 
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His  Toils,  for  no  Ignoble  ends  delign'd. 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  Ambition  moves,  but  Europe  s  Fears, 
The  Cries  of  Orphans,  and  the  Widow's  Tears. 
Oppreft  Religion  gives  the  firft  alarms. 
And  injur'djuflice  fets  him  in  his  Arms; 
His  Gonquefts  Freedom  to  the  world  afford, 
And  nations  blefs  the  Labors  of  his  fword. 

Thus  when  the  forming  Mufe  wou'd  copy  forth 
A  perfed  Pattern  of  Heroic  worth, 
She  fets  a  Man  Triumphant  in  the  field. 
O'er  Giants  cloven  down,  and  Monllers  kill'd, 
Reeking  in  blood,  and  fmear'd  with  duft  and  fweat, 
Whilft  Angry  Gods  confpire  to  make  him  Great. 

Thy  Navy  rides  on  Seas  before  unpreft, 
And  ftrikes  a  terror  through  the  Haughty  Eaji; 
Algiers  and  Tuiiis  from  their  fultry  fhore 
With  horror  hear  the  Britijli  engines  roar, 
Fain  from  the  neighb'ring  dangers  would  they  run, 
And  wifli  themfelves  ftill  nearer  to  the  Sun. 
The  Gallic  Ships  are  in  their  Ports  confin'd, 
Deny'd  the  common  ufe  of  Sea  and  Wind, 
Nor  dare  again  the  Britijli  Strength  engage; 
Still  they  remember  that  Deftrudive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  holl  retire, 
Stunn'd  with  the  noife,  and  wrapt  in  Smoke  and  Fire; 
The  Waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks  were  ftrow'd, 
And  Planks,  and  Arms,  and  Men,  promifcuous  flow'd. 

Spai?is  numerous  Fleet  that  periih'd  on  our  coaft, 
Cou'd  fcarce  a  longer  Line  of  battle  boafl, 


The 
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The  Winds  cou'd  hardly  drive  'em  to  their  Fate, 
And  all  the  Ocean  labor'd  with  the  weight.  >Txiii 

Where'er  the  Waves  in  reftlefs  errors  roll, 
The  Sea  lies  open  now  to  either  Pole: 
Now  may  we  fafely  ufe  the  J^orthern  gales. 
And  in  the  Polar  Circle  fpread  our  fails; 
Or  deep  in  Southern  climes,  Secure  from  wars, 
New  Lands  explore,  and  Sail  by  other  Stars; 
Fetch  Uncontrol'd  each  labor  of  the  Sun, 
And  make  the  produ^  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  Proud  Prince,  Ambitious  Z^ww,  ceafe 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace; 
Think  on  the  Strudures  which  thy  pride  has  rafe'd, 
On  Towns  unpeopled,  and  on  Fields  laid  wafte; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps,  and  ftreams  of  blood, 
On  every  guilty  plain,  and  purple  flood, 
Thy  Arms  have  made,  and  ceafe  an  impious  war, 
Nor  wafte  the  lives  entrufted  to  thy  Care. 
Or  if  no  Milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  Avenger  of  mankind, 
See  mighty  XA  S SAU  through  the  Battle  ride, 
And  fee  thy  fubjecls  gafping  by  his  fide: 
Fain  wou'd  the  pious  Prince  refufe  th' Alarm, 
Fain  wou'd  he  check  the  Fury  of  his  Arm; 
But  when  thy  Cruelties  his  thoughts  engage, 
The  Hero  kindles  with  becoming  rage. 
Then  Countries  ftoln,  and  Captives  unreftor'd, 
Give  Strength  to  ev'ry  blow,  and  edge  his  Sword. 
Behold  with  what  refiftlefs  force  he  falls 

On  towns  befieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls! 

Alk 
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Afk  Villeroy^  for  Villeroy  beheld 
The  Town  furrender'd,  and  the  Treaty  feal'd; 
With  what  amazing  ftrength  the  Forts  were  w^on, 
Whilft  the  whole  Pow'r  oi  France  flood  looking  on. 

But  Hop  not  here:   behold  where  Berkley  ftands. 
And  executes  his  injur'd  King's  commands; 
Around  thy  coafts  his  biirfling  Bombs  he  pours 
On  flaming  Citadels,  and  falling  Tow'rs; 
With  hizzing  ftreams  of  fire  the  air  they  ftreak, 
And  hurl  deftrudion  round 'em  where  they  break; 
The  Skies  with  long  afcending  Flames  are  bright, 
And  all  the  Sea  refleds  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  AEtna,  when  in  fierce  Eruptions  broke, 
Fills  Heav'n  with  Afhes,  and  the  Earth  with  Smoke; 
Here  Crags  of  broken  Rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high, 
Here  molten  Stones  and  fcatter'd  Cinders  fly: 
Its  fury  reaches  the  remotefl  coafl;. 
And  ftrows  the  Afiatic  fhore  with  Dufl;. 

Now  does  the  Sailor  from  the  neighb'ring  Main 
Look  after  Gallic  Towns  and  Forts  in  vain; 
No  more  his  wonted  Marks  he  can  defcry, 
But  fees  a  long  unmeafur'd  Ruin  lie; 
Whiift,  pointing  to  the  Naked  coaft,  he  fhows 
His  wond'ring  Mates  where  Towns  and  Steeples  rofe. 
Where  crowded  Citizens  he  lately  view'd. 
And  Angles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes  flood. 

Here  Rujjel\  Aclions  fhould  my  Mufe  require; 
And  wou'd  my  ftrength  but  fecond  my  deflre, 
I'd  all  his  boundlefs  Bravery  rehearfe, 
And  draw  his  Cannons  thund'ring  in  my  verfe: 

.  High 
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High  on  the  deck  fhou'd  the  great  Leader  ftand, 
Wrath  in  his  Look,  and  Lightning  in  his  Hand; 
Like  Homers  Hedior  when  he  flung  his  Fire 
Amidil  a  thoufand  Ships,  and  made  all  Greece  retire. 

But  who  can  run  the  Britijh  Triumphs  o'er. 
And  count  the  Flames  difperft  on  every  Shore? 
Who  can  defcribe  the  fcatter'd  Vidory, 
And  draw  the  Reader  on  from  Sea  to  Sea;  •  . 

Elfe  who  cou'd  Ormond's  Godlike  Ad;s  refufe, 
Ormond,  the  theme  of  every  Oxford  Mufe? 
Fain  wou'd  I  here  his  mighty  Worth  proclaim. 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chafe  of  fame, 
Through  all  the  Noife  and  Hurry  of  the  Fight, 
Obferve  each  blow,  and  keep  him  ftill  in  light. 
Oh,  did  our  Britijh  Peers  thus  court  Renown, 
And  grace  the  Coats  their  great  Forefathers  won! 
Our  arms  wou'd  then  triumphantly  advance. 
Nor  Henry  be  the  laft  that  conquer'd  France. 
What  might  not  England  ho^^ ^  if  fuch  abroad 
Purchas'd  their  country's  honor  with  their  Blood: 
When  fuch,  detain'd  at  home,  fupport  our  State 
In  William's  flead,  and  bear  a  Kingdom's  weight, 
The  Schemes  oi  Gallic  Policy  o'erthrow. 
And  blaft  the  Gounfels  of  the  common  Foe; 
Direcl  our  Armies,  and  diftribute  Right, 
And  render  our  MAR  I  As  Lofs  more  light. 

But  ftop,  my  Mufe,  th'  ungrateful  found  forbear, 

MAR  I A's  name  ftill  wounds  each  Britifh  Ear: 

Each  Briti/h  Heart  MARIA  ftill  does  wound. 

And  Tears  burft  out  unbidden  at  the  found; 

MARIA 
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MARIA  ftill  our  rifing  Mirth  deftroys, 
Darkens  our  Triumphs,  and  forbids  our  Joys. 
But  fee,  at  length,  the  Britifh  Ships  appear! 
Our  JiA  S  S  AU  comes!   and  as  his  fleet  draws  near. 
The  rifing  Mafls  advance,  the  Sails  grow  white, 
And  all  his  Pompous  Navy  floats  in  light. 
Gome,  mighty  Prince,  dcfird  of  Britai?i,  come! 
May  Heav'n's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home! 
Come,  and  let  longing^^POwds  behold  that  Look, 
Which  fuch  Confuflon  and  Amazement  ftrook 
Through  Gallic  hofts:   But,  oh!  let  Us  defcry 
Mirth  in  thy  Brow,  and  pleafiife  in  thy  Eye; 
Let  nothing  dreadful  in -thy  face  be  found; 
But  for  a-while  forget  the  Trumpet's  found; 
Well  pleas'd,  thy  People's  Loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  Duty,  and  enjoy  their  Love. 
For  as  when  lately  mov'd  with  fierce  delight. 
You  plung'd  amidft  the  Tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  Death  encompafs'd  you  around. 
And  Steeds  o'erturn'd  lay  foaming  on  the  ground: 
So  Crown'd  with  Laurels  now,  where'er  you  go, 
Around  you  blooming  Joys,  and  peaceful  Bleflings  flow. 


A 
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A   Tranjlation   of  all  VirgiFj   Fourth  Georgic,  except  th^ 

Story  of  Arift^eus. 


ETHEREAL  fweets  ftiall  next  my  Mufe  engage. 
And  this,  Maecenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  a(5ls  I  treat, 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  ftate, 
Their  laws,   employments,   and  their  wars  relate. 
A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble  lays. 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  fo  the  Poet's  praife. 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  to  make  the  work  divine. 

Firft,   for  your  Bees  a  proper  ftation  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about,   and  flielter'd  from  the  wind; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,   and  drive 
The  fwarms,  when  loaden  homeward,   from  their  hive. 
Nor  fheep,   nor  goats,   mufl;  pafture  near  their  fl;ores, 
To  trample  under  foot  the  fpringing  flow'rs ; 
Nor  frifking  heifers  bound  about  the  place, 
To  fpurn  the  dew-drops  off,   and  bruife  the  rifing  grafs : 
Nor  muft  the  Lizard's  painted  brood  appear, 
Nor  Wood-pecks,  nor  the  Swallow  harbor  near. 
They  waflie  the  fwarms,   and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morfels  to  their  young. 

VOL.  I.  D  Let 
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Let  purling  flreams,  and  fountains  edg'd  with  mofs, 
And  (hallow  rills  run  trickling  through  the  grafs; 
Let  branching  Olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow, 
Or  Palms  fhoot  up,  and  ftiade  the  flreams  below; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  Ihun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  fport  it  in  the  fun, 
Refreihing  fprings  may  tempt  'em  from  the  heat, 
And  fhady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  Hands  or  runs, 
Lay  twigs  acrofs,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  ftones;.  j. 

That  if  rough  florms,  or  fudden  blafts  of  wind  •    -- 

Should  dip,  or  fcatter  thofe  that  lag  behind,  • 

Here  they  may  fettle  on  the  friendly  ftone, 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  fun. 
Plant  all  the  flow'ry  banks  with  Lavender, 
With  ftore  of  Sav'ry  fcent  the  fragrant  air, 
Let  running  Betony  the  field  o'erfpread. 
And  fountains  foak  the.  Violet's  dewy  bed, 

Tho'  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive; 
For  colds  congeal  and  freeze  the  liquors  up, 
And,  melted  down  v/ith  heat,  the  waxen  buildings  drop. 
The  Bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid, 
Their  wax  around  the  whiftling  crannies  fpread. 
And  fuck  out  clammy  dews  from  herbs  and  flow'rs, 
To  fmear  the  chinks,  and  plaifter  up  the  pores; 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glew,  whofe  clinging  drops, 
Like  pitch,  or  birdlime,  hang  in  ftringy  ropes. 
They  oft,  'tis  faid,  in  dark  retirements  dwell, 
And  work  in  fubterraneous  caves  their  cell; 

At 
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At  other  times  th'  induftrious  infeds  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 

Point  all  their  chinky  lodgings  round  with  mud. 
And  leaves  muft  thinly  on  your  work  be  ftrow'd ; 
But  let  no  baleful  eugh-tree  floriih  near, 
Nor  rotten  marfhes  fend  out  fleams  of  mire ; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire. 
Nor  neighb'ring  caves  return  the  dying  found, 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepar'd 

When  th'  under  world  is  feiz'd  with  cold  and  night, 

And  fummer  here  defcends  in  flreams  of  light, 

The  Bees  thro'  w^oods  and  forefts  take  their  flight. 

They  rifle  ev'ry  How'r,   and  lightly  fkim 

The  cryftal  brook,  and  fip  the  running  ftream ; 

And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  flrange  delight, 

And  knead  the  yielding  wax,   and  work  the  flimy  fweet. 

But  when  on  high  you  fee  the  Bees  repair. 

Born  on  the  winds  thro'  diftant  tracts  of  air. 

And  view  the  winged  cloud  all  blackning  from  afar ; 

While  fhady  coverts,   and  frefh  ftreams  they  choofe. 

Milfoil  and  common  Honey-fuckles  bruife, 

And  fprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 

On  brazen  velfels  beat  a  tinkling  found. 

And  Ihake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddefs  round  ;. 

Then  all  will  liaftily  retreat,   and  fill  ni  if/ 

The  warm  refounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 

If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate. 
And  fadions  and  cabals  embroil  the  ftate,  ,bIo^  rf?' 

D  2  The 
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The  people's  adions  will  their  thoughts  declare ; 

All  their  hearts  tremble,   and  beat  thick  with  war; 

Hoarfe  broken  founds,  like  trumpets'  harfli  alarms, 

Run  through  the  hive,   and  call  'em  to  their  arms; 

All  in  a  hurry  fpread  their  fhiv'ring  wings, 

And  fit  their  claws,   and  point  their  angry  ilings: 

In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 

And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight: 

At  laft,  when  all  the  heav'ns  are  warm  and  fair, 

They  rufh  together  out,   and  join;   the  air 

Swarms  thick,   and  echo's  with  the  hummino-  war. 

o 

All  in  a  firm  round  duller  mix,   and  ftrow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below; 
As  thick  as  hail-ftones  from  the  floor  rebound. 
Or  fhaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  fenfe  of  danger  can  their  kings  control, 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  foul: 
Each  obftinate  in  arms  purfues  his  blow, 
'Till  fhameful  flight  fecures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  difpute  and  all  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dull  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  fettled  in  thfeir  hive,  ; 

Mark  him  who  looks  the  worll,   and  left  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  eafe  and  luxury. 
The  lazy  monarch  muft  be  doom'd  to  die; 
So  let  the  royal  infe<5l  rule  alone, 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  diff'rent;   one  of  better  note 
All  fpeck'd  with  gold,   and  many  a  Ihining  fpot, 
Looks  gay,   and  gliftens  in  a  gilded  coat; 


But 
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But  love  of  eafe,   and  floth  in  one  prevails. 
That  fcarce  his  hanging  paunch  behind  him  trails : 
The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  king's; 
Some  fparkle  bright,   and  glitter  in  their  wings: 
Others  look  loathfome  and  difeas'd  with  floth, 
Like  a  faint  traveller  whofe  dully  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  fpits  a  maukifh  froth. 

The  firft  are  bell 

From  their  o'erflowing  combs,  you'll  often  prefs 

Pure  lufcious  fweets,  that  mingling  in  the  glafs 

Corred:  the  harlhnefs  of  the  racy  juice. 

And  a  rich  flavor  through  the  wine  diffufe. 

But  when  they  fport  abroad,   and  rove  from  home. 

And  leave  the  cooling  hive,   and  quit  th' unfinifh'd  comb; 

Their  airy  ramblings  are  with  eafe  confin'd, 

Clip  their  king's  wings,   and  if  they  fl;ay  behind 

No  bold  ufurper  dares  invade  their  right, 

Nor  found  a  march,  nor  give  the  fign  for  flight. 

Let  flowr'y  banks  entice  'em  to  their  cells, 

And  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  fmells ; 

Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  fix'd  abode. 

The  robber's  terror,   and  the  fcare-crow  god. 

Wild  Thyme  and  Pine-trees  from  their  barren  hill 

Tranfplant,   and  nurfe  'em  in  their  neighbouring  foil. 

Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  floth,  a 

But  water  'em,   and  urge  the  fhady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o'er. 
And  ftriking  fail,  and  making  to  the  fhore, 
I'd  fhew  what  art  the  Gard'ner's  toils  require, 
Why  rofy  Paeftum  bluflies  twice  a  year ; 

What 
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What  ftreams  the  verdant  Succory  fupply, 

And  how  the  thirfty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry; 

With  what  a  chearful  green  does  Parfley  grace, 

And  writhes  the  bellying  Cucumber  along  the  twilled  grafs ; 

Nor  wou'd  I  pafs  the  foft  Acanthus  o'er. 

Ivy  nor  Myrtle-trees  that  love  the  fhore ; 

Nor  Daffadils,   that  late  from  earth's  flow  womb 

Unrumple  their  fwoln  buds,  and  fhew  their  yellow  bloom, 

For  once  I  faw  in  the  T'arentine  vale, 
Where  flow  Galefus  drench'd  the  wafhy  foil, 
An  old  Corician  yeoman ,  who  had  got 
A  few  negledled  acres  to  his  lot, 
Where  neither  corn  nor  pafl;ure  grac'd  the  field. 
Nor  wou'd  the  Vine  her  purple  harveft  yield ; 
But  fav'ry  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found. 
Vervain  and  Poppy-flowers  his  garden  crown'd^ 
And  drooping  Lilies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Bleft  with  thefe  riches  he  cou'd  empires  flight, 
And  when  he  refted  from  his  toils  at  night, 
The  earth  unpurchas'd  dainties  wou'd  afford. 
And  his  own  garden  furnifh  out  his  board : 
The  fpring  did  firft  his  opening  rofes  blow, 
Firft  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burfl;  the  brittle  ftone, 
And  freezing  rivers  ftiffen'd  as  they  run, 
He  then  wou'd  prune  the  tender'ft  of  his  trees. 
Chide  the  late  fpring,  and  ling'ring  weftern  breeze: 
His  Bees  firfl:  fwarm'd,   and  made  his  velfels  foam 
With  the  rich  fqueezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 


Here 
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Here  Lindons  and  the  fappy  Pine  increas'd; 

Here,  when  gay  flow'rs  his  fmiling  orchard  dreft. 

As  many  bloffoms  as  the  fpring  cou'd  ftiow, 

So  many  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  bough. 

In  rows  his  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees  bloom, 

And  thorns  ennobled  now  to  bear  a  plumb. 

And  fpreading  plane-trees,  where  fupinely  laid 

He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  fhade. 

But  thefe  for  want  of  room  I  muft  omit. 

And  leave  for  future  Poets  to  recite. 

Now  I'll  proceed  their  natures  to  declare, 
y^lhich.  Jove  himfelf  did  on  the  Bees  confer; 
Becaufe,   invited  by  the  timbrel's  found, 
Lodg'd  in  a  cave,   th'  almighty  babe  they  found. 
And  the  young  god  nurs'd  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
Thefe  only  make  their  young  the  public  care ; 
In  well-difpos'd  focieties  they  live. 
And  laws  and  ftatutes  regulate  their  hive; 
Nor  ftray,  like  others,  unconfin'd  abroad. 
But  know  fet  Rations,   and  a  fix'd  abode  : 
Each  provident  of  cold  in  fummer  flies 
Thro'  fields,   and  woods,   to  feek  for  new  fupplies, 
And  in  the  common  flock  unlades  his  thighs.     , 
Some  watch  the  food,  fome  in  the  meadows  ply, 
Tafte  ev'ry  bud,   and  fuck  each  bloffom  dry; 
Whilft  others,  lab'ring  in  their  cells  at  home. 
Temper  MarciJJus  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  firft  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb ; 

On 
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On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,   and  raife 

The  yellow  fabric  on  its  glewy  bafe. 

Some  educate  the  young,  or  hatch  the  feed 

With  vital  warmth,   and  future  nations  breed  ; 

Whilft  others  thicken  all  the  flimy  dews. 

And  into  pureft  honey  work  the  juice ; 

Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  fwell 

With  lufcious  Nectar  ev'ry  flowing  cell. 

By  turns  they  watch,  by  turns  with  curious  eyes 

Survey  the  heav'ns,   and  fearch  the  clouded  fides 

To  find  out  breeding  ftorms,  and  tell  what  tempefts  rife. 

By  turns  they  eafe  the  loaden  fwarms,   or  drive 

The  drone,  a  lazy  infe<51:,  from  their  hive. 

The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells. 

And  ftrong  with  Thyme  the  new-made  honey  fmells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  fweat, 
When  with  huge  ftrokes  the  flubborn  wedge  they  beat, 
And  all  th'unfhapen  thunder-bolt  complete; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rife  and  fall ; 
Whilft  griping  tongs  turn  round  the  glowing  ball. 
With  puffing  bellows  fome  the  flames  increafe, 
And  fome  in  waters  dip  the  hiffing  mafs ; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  refound, 
And  AEtia  fhakes  all  o'er,   and  thunders  under  ground. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  fmall  compare, 
The  bufy  fwarms  their  diff'rent  labors  fhare. 
Defire  of  profit  urges  all  degrees; 
The  aged  infeds,  by  experience  wife, 
Attend  the  comb,   and  fafhion  ev'ry  part. 
And  fhape  the  waxen  fret-work  out  with  art: 

The 
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The  young  at  night  returning  from  their  toils, 

Bring  home  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows  fpoils. 

On  Lavender,   and  Saifron  buds  they  feed, 

On  bending  Ofiers,   and  the  balmy  Reed, 

From  purple  Violets  and  the  Teile  they  bring 

Their  gather'd  fweets,   and  rifle  all  the  fpring. 

All  work  together,  all  together  reft. 
The  morning  ftill  renews  their  labors  paft; 
Then  all  rulh  out,  their  diff'rent  talks  purfue. 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  fuck  the  rip'ning  dew; 
Again  when  evening  warns  'em  to  their  home. 
With  weary  wings,   and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
And  crowd  about  the  chink,   and  -mix  a  droufy  hum. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep, 
There  all  the  night  their  peaceful  ftation  keep. 
Wrapt  up  in  lilence,   and  diffolv'd  in  fleep. 
None  range  abroad  when  winds  or  ftorms  are  nigh, 
Nor  truft  their  bodies  to  a  faithlefs  fky. 
But  make  fmall  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing. 
And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighb'ring  fpring; 
And  left  their  airy  bodies  fhould  be  caft 
In  reftlefs  whirls,   the  fport  of  ev'ry  blaft. 
They  carry  ftones  to  poife  'em  in  their  flight, 
As  ballaft  keeps  th'unfteady  veflel  right. 

But  of  all  cuftoms  that  the  Bees  can  boaft, 
'Tis  this  may  challenge  admiration  moft; 
That  none  will  Hymens,  fofter  joys  approve, 
Nor  wafte  their  fpirits  in  luxurious  love, 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain, 
And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain: 

VOL.    I.  E  From 
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From  herbs  and  and  flow'rs  they  pick  each  tender  Bee, 

And  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny  ; 

From  thefe  they  choofe  out  fubje6is,   and  create 

A  little  monarch  of  the  rifing  flate  ; 

Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  infant  prince. 

And  form  a  palace  for  his  refidence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly, 
On  flints  they  tear  their  filken  wings,  or  lie 
Grov'ling  beneath  their  flow'ry  load,   and  die» 
Thus  love  of  honey  can  an  infed;  fire, 
And  in  a  Fly  fuch  generous  thoughts  infpire. 
Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  flate, 
Tho'  feven  fhort  fprings  conclude  their  vital  date. 
Their  ancient  flocks  eternally  remain. 
And  in  an  endlefs  race  their  childrens  children  reign. 

No  proflrate  vaflal  of  the  Eaft  can  more 
With  flavifh  fear  his  haughty  prince  adore  j 
His  life  unites  'em  all;   bat  when  he  dies, 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  diftra6lions  rife; 
They  wafle  their  honey,   and  their  combs  deface, 
And  wild  confuflon  reigns  in  ev'ry  place. 
Him  all  admire,   all  the  great  guardian  own. 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,   and  buzz  about  his  throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear. 
Oft  in  his  caufe  embattled  in  the  air, 
Purfue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some  from  fuch  inftances  as  thefe  have  taught 
"  The  Bees  extract  is  heav'nly;   for  they  thought 
"  The  univerfe  alive;   and  that  a  foul, 
"  Diffus'd  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole, 

"To 
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*'  To  all  the  vafl  unbounded  frame  was  giv'n, 

"  And  ran  through  earth,  and  air,  and  fea,   and  all  the  deep  of 

heav'n ; 
*'  That  this  firft  kindled  life  in  man  and  beaft, 
"  Life  that  again  flows  into  this  at  laft. 
"  That  no  compounded  animal  could  die, 
"  But  when  diflblv'd,   the  fpirit  mounted  high, 
"  Dwelt  in  a  liar,  and  fettled  in  the  Iky. 

Whene'er  their  balmy  fweets  you  mean  to  feize, 
And  take  the  liquid  labors  of  the  Bees, 
Spurt  draughts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  lothfome  cloud  of  fmoke  amidft  their  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flow'ry  toils  begin, 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harveft  in ; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arife, 
And  add  frefh  luftre  to  the  fummer  fkies ; 
And  once  when  haft'ning  from  the  watry  fign 
They  quit  their  flation,  and  forbear  to  fhine. 

The  Bees  are  prone  to  rage,   and  often  found 
To  perifh  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound. 
Their  venom'd  fling  produces  aking  pains. 
And  fwells  the  flefh,  and  fhoots  among  the  veins. 

When  firfl  a  cold  hard  winter's  florms  arrive, 
And  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  finking  flate  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares, 
Frefh  burning  Thyme  before  their  cells  convey, 
And  cut  their  dry  and  hufky  wax  away ; 
For  often  Lizards  feize  the  lufcious  fpoils, 
Or  Drones  that  riot  on  another's  toils : 

E  2  Oft 
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Oft  broods  of  Moths  infeft  the  hungry  fwarms, 
And  oft  the  furious  V/afp  their  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,   and  with  unequal  arms  ; 
Or  elfe  the  Spider  at  their  entrance  fets 
Her  fnares,   and  fpins  her  bowels  into  nets. 

When  ficknefs  reigns   (for  they  as  well  as  we  >r.r  };: 

Feel  all  th'  efifeds  of  frail  mortality) 
By  certain  marks  the  new  difeafe  is  feen, 
Their  color  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin; 
Their  funeral  rights  are  form'd,   and  ev'ry  Bee 
With  grief  attends  the  fad  folemnity  ; 
The  few  difeas'd  furvivors  hang  before 
Their  hckly  cells,   and  droop  about  the  door. 
Or  flowly  in  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold, 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,   and  benumb'd  with  cold  ; 
In  drawling  hums,  the  feeble  infeds  grieve. 
And  doleful  buzzes  echo  thro'  the  hive, 
Like  winds  that  foftly  murmur  thro'  the  trees, 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  feas. 
Now  lay  frefh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms. 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilfl  frying  gums 
Call  round  a  fragrant  mift  of  fpicy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  famifh'd  fwarm  to  eat, 
And  gently  reconcile  'em  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  Galls,   and  Wine,   that  grow  in  time 
Gondens'd  by  fire,   and  thicken  to  a  flime; 
To  thefe  dry'd  Rofes,  Thyme  and  Cent'ry  join, 
And  Raifms  ripen'd  on  the  PJythian  vine. 

Befides  there  grows  a  flow'r  in  marfhy  ground, 
Its  name  Amellus,  eafy  to  be  found ; 
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A  mighty  fpring  works  in  its  root,   and  cleaves 

The  fprouting  ftalk,   and  fhews  itfelf  in  leaves: 

The  flow'r  itfelf  is  of  a  golden  hue, 

The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue ; 

The  leaves  ftioot  thick  about  the  flow'r,   and  grow 

Into  a  bufh,   and  fhade  the  turf  below: 

The  plant  in  holy  garlands  often  twines 

The  altars'  polls,  and  beautifies  the  fhrines; 

Its  tafte  is  Iharp,  in  vales  new-fliorn  it  grows, 

Where  Melius  ftream  in  watry  mazes  flows. 

Take  plenty  of  its  roots,   and  boil  'em  well 

In  wine,  and  heap  'em  up  before  the  cell. 

But  if  the  whole  flock  fail,  and  none  furvive  ; 
To  raife  new  people,   and  recruit  the  hive, 
I'll  here  the  great  experiment  declare, 
That  fpread  th'  Arcadian  fhepherd's  name  fo  far. 
How  Bees  from  blood  of  flaughter'd  Bulls  have  fled, 
And  fwarms  amidft  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where*  th'  Egyptians  yearly  fee  their  bounds 
Refrefh'd  with  floods,  and  fail  about  their  grounds, 
Where  Perfia  borders,  and  the  rolling  J^ile 
Drives  fwiftly  down  the  fwarthy  Indians  foil, 
'Till  into  feven  it  multiplies  its  ftream. 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  a  fruitful  flime: 
In  this  laft  pradice  all  their  hope  remains, 
And  long  experience  juftifies  their  pains. 

Firft  then  a  clofe  contracted  fpace  of  ground. 
With  ftraiten'd  walls  and  low-built  roof  they  found; 
A  narrow  flielving  light  is  next  aflign'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind; 

Through 
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Through  thefe  the  glancing  rays  obliquely  pierce: 

Hither  they  lead  a  Bull  that's  young  and  fierce. 

When  two  years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  fliows, 

And  ftiakes  the  comely  terrors  of  his  brows : 

His  nofe  and  mouth,   the  avenues  of  breath, 

They  muzzle  up,   and  beat  his  limbs  to  death; 

With  violence  to  life  and  ftifling  pain 

He  flings  and  fpurns,   and  tries  to  fnort  in  vain, 

Loud  heavy  mows  fall  thick  on  ev'ry  fide, 

'Till  his  bruis'd  bowels  burfl;  within  the  hide. 

When  dead,   they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  ground, 

With  branches,  Thyme,  and  CafTia,   ftrow'd  around. 

All  this  is  done  when  firfl  the  weflern  breeze 

Becalms  the  year,   and  fmooths  the  troubled  feas; 

Before  the  chattering  Swallow  builds  her  neft, 

Or  fields  in  fpring's  embroidery  are  drefl. 

Mean  while  the  tainted  juice  ferments  within, 

And  quickens  as  it  works :   and  now  are  feen 

A  wond'rous  fwarm,   that  o'er  the  carcafs  crawls, 

Of  fhapelefs,  rude,  unfinifh'd  animals. 

No  legs  at  firft  the  infed;'s  weight  fullain. 

At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  hmbs  with  pain; 

Now  ftrikes  the  air  with  quiv'ring  wings,   and  tries 

To  lift  its  body  up,   and  learns  to  rife; 

Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wears 

Full  grown,   and  all  the  Bee  at  length  appears ; 

From  every  fide  the  fruitful  carcafs  pours 

Its  fwarming  brood,   as  thick  as  fummer  fhow'rs, 

Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 

When  twanging  ftrings  firft  flioot  'em  on  the  foes. 


Thus 
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Thus  have  I  fung  the  nature  of  the  Bee ; 
While  Caejar,  tow'ring  to  divinity, 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  homage,   and  commenc'd  a  God; 
I  florifh'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Retir'd  and  fhelter'd  in  inglorious  eafe : 
I  who  before  the  fongs  of  fliepherds  made, 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  I  play'd 
And  fet  my  Tityrus  beneath  his  fhade. 

A   SONG.    For  St,  CeciliaV  Day  at  Oxford. 

I. 

CECIL  I  A,  whofe  exalted  hymns 
With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  Bleft, 
In  choirs  of  warbling  Seraphims 

Known  and  diftinguifh'd  from  the  reft, 
Attend,  harmonious  Saint,   and  fee 
Thy  vocal  fons  of  Harmony; 
Attend,  harmonious  Saint,   and  hear  our  prayVs  ; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs, 
And,  as  thou  fing'ft  thy  God,   teach  us  to  fing  of  thee  : 
Tune  ev'ry  ftring  and  ev'ry  tongue. 
Be  thou  the  Mufe  and  Subjec^l  of  our  fong. 

II. 

Let  all  Cecilia  s  praife  proclaim, 

Employ  the  Echo  in  her  name. 

Hark 
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Hark  how  the  Flutes  and  Trumpets  raife, 
At  bright  Cecilia  s  name,   their  lays; 
The  Organ  labors  in  her  praife. 
Cecilia  s  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace, 
From  ev'ry  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  foaring  Trebles  now  it  rifes  high, 
And  now  it  finks,  and  dwells  upon  the  Bafe. 
Cecilia's  name  through  all  the  notes  we  ling, 
The  work  of  ev'ry  fkilful  tongue, 

The  found  of  ev'ry  trembling  firing, 
The  found  and  triumph  of  our  fong. 

III. 
For  ever  confecrate  the  day, 
To  Muhc  and  Cecilia; 
Mufic,   the  greateft  good  that  mortals  know, 
And  all  of  heav'n  we  have  below. 
Muhc  can  noble  hints  impart. 
Engender  fury,   kindle  love  ; 
With  unfufpeded  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  fecret  art. 
When  Orpheus  ftrikes  the  trembling  Lyre, 
The  ftreams  ftand  ftill,   the  ftones  admire; 
The  lift'ning  favages  advance. 

The  Wolf  and  Lamb  around  him  trip, 
The  Bears  in  aukward  meafures  leap, 
And  Tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended  as  he  play'd, 
And  Rhodope  was  left  without  a  fhade. 

IV. 
Mufic  religious  heats  infpires, 

It  wakes  the  foul,   and  lifts  it  high. 


And 
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And  wings  it  with  fublime  dejfires, 

And  fits  it  to  befpeak  the  Deity. 

Th' Ahnighty  liftens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 
And  feems  well  pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  fong. 
Soft  moving  founds  and  heav'nly  airs 
Give  force  to  ev'ry  word,   and  recommend  our  pray'rs. 

When  time  itfelffhall  be  no  more, 

And  all  things  in  confufion  hurl'd, 

Mufic  fhall  then  exert  its  pow'r. 
And  found  furvive  the  ruins  of  the  world  : 

Then  Saints  and  Angels  fliall  agree 

In  one  eternal  jubilee  : 
All  heav'n  fliall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine 

And  God  himfelf  with  pleafure  fee 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CHORUS. 

Confecrate  the  place  and  day, 

To  Mufic  and  Cecilia. 

Let  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  hallow'd  bounds, 
Nor  rudely  fhake  the  tuneful  air, 

Nor  fpoil  the  fleeting  founds. 
Nor  mournful  figh  nor  groan  be  heard, 
But  gladnefs  dwell  on  ev'ry  tongue ; 
Whilft  all,  with  voice  and  firings  prepar'd, 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  fong, 
And  imitate  the  Bleft  above. 
In  joy,   and  harmony,   and  love. 

VOL.    I.  F  *  An 
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An  Account  of  the  Greateji  Englifh  POETS. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  April 2,,  1694. 

C^IJVCE,    deareft  ^ridLxry ,  you  will  needs  requeji 
^  AJfiort  account  of  all  the  Muje-pojfejl, 
That,  down  from  Chaucer'i  days  to  Dryden'i  times, 
Havefpent  their  noble  rage  in  Britifh  rhymes; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  length, 
Tofpeak  the  undertaker  s  want  offlrength. 
Til  try  to  make  their  fevral  beauties  known, 
Andfhew  their  verfes  worth,  tho  not  my  own. 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  flept  fupine. 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine ; 
'Till  Chaucer  firft,   a  merry  Bard,  arofe, 
And  many  a  fhory  told  in  rhyme,   and  profe. 
But  age  has  rufted  what  the  Poet  writ. 
Worn  out  his  language,   and  obfcur'd  his  wit: 
In  vain  he  jefts  in  his  unpolifti'd  llrain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenfer  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barb'rous  age; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  purfu'd 

Thro' 
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Thro'  pathlefs  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods. 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  myflic  tale,   that  pleas'd  of  yore, 
Can  charm  an  underftanding  age  no  more; 
The  long-fpun  allegories  fulfome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well  pleas'd  at  diftance  all  the  fights 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields  and  fights, 
And  damfels  in  diftrefs,   and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  fhades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleafing  landfcape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  the:^  (a  mighty  genius)   wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,   and  lavifh  of  his  thought: 
His  turns  too  clofely  on  the  reader  prefs : 
He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  pleas'd  us  lefs. 
One  glittering  thought  no  fooner  ftrikes  our  eyes 
With  filent  wonder,  but  new  wonders  rife. 
As  in  the  milky-way  a  fhining  white 
O'erflows  the  heav'ns  with  one  continu'd  light; 
That  not  a  fingle  ftar  can  fhew  his  rays, 
Whilft  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaze. 
Pardon,   great  Poet,   that  I  dare  to  name 
Th' unnumber'd  beauties  of  thy  verfe  with  blame; 
Thy  fault  is  only  wit  in  its  excefs. 
But  wit  like  thine  in  any  fhape  will  pleafe. 
What  Mufe  but  thine  can  equal  hints  infpire, 
And  fit  the  deep-mouth'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre: 
Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labor'd  ftrain, 
And  forc'd  expreffion,  imitate  in  vain? 

F  2  Well 
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Well  pleas'd  in  thee  he  foars  with  new  delight, 

And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verfe,   and  takes  a  nobler  flight. 

Bleft  man!  whofe  fpotlefs  life  and  charming  lays 
Employ'd  the  tuneful  Prelate  in  thy  praife: 
Bleft  man!  who  now  fhalt  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  fuccefsful  labors  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  ftalks, 
Unfetter'd  in  majeftic  numbers  walks; 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Mufe  engage ; 
Nor  earth's  wide  fcene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage. 
See!   fee,   he  upward  fprings,   and  tow'ring  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality,  , 

Shakes  heav'n's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms. 
And  fets  th'  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 
Whatever  his  pen  dcfcribes  I  more  than  fee, 
Whilft  ev'ry  verfe,   array'd  in  majefty. 
Bold,   and  fublime,   my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  feems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  (Iruck  with  terror  and  delight, 
When  angel  with  archangel  copes   in  fight! 
When  great  Meffiah's  out-fpread  banner  fliines. 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines! 
What  founds  of  brazen  wheels,  what  thunder,  fcare^ 
And  ftun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war! 
With  fear  my  fpirits  and  my  blood  retire. 
To  fee  the  Seraphs  funk  in  clouds  of  fire ; 
But  when,  with  eager  fteps,   from  hence  I  rife. 
And  view  the  firft  gay,  fcenes  of  Paradije ; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  exprefs 
A  vifion  fo  profufe  of  pleafantnefs. 


Oh 
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Oh  had  the  Poet  ne'er  profan'd  his  pen, 
To  varnifh  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithlefs  men  ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deferv'd  applaufe! 
But  now  the  language  can't  fupport  the  caufe ; 
While  the  clean  current,  tho'  ferene  and  bright, 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  fight. 

But  now  my  Mufe  a  fofter  ftrain  rehearfe. 
Turn  ev'ry  line  with  art,   and  fmooth  thy  verfe; 
The  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays: 
Mufe  tune  thy  verfe,  with  art,   to  Waller '&  praife. 
While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  infpire 
Soft  melting  thoughts,   and  propagate  defire ,- 
So  long  fhall  Waller  s  ftrains  our  paffion  move, 
And  Sacharijffas  beauties  kindle  love. 
Thy  verfe,   harmonious  Bard,   and  flatt'ring  fong. 
Can  make  the  vanquifh'd  great,   the  coward  flrong. 
Thy  verfe  can  fhew  ev'n  Cromwell's  innocence, 
And  compliment  the  ftorms  that  bore  him  hence. 
Oh  had  thy  Mufe  not  come  an  age  too  foon. 
But  feen  great  JVaJfau  on  the  Britijh  throne ! 
How  had  his  triumphs  glitter'd  in  thy  page. 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  exalted  rage! 
What  fcenes  of  death  and  horror  had  we  view'd. 
And  how  had  Boms  wide  current  reek'd  in  blood! 
Or  if  Maria's  charms  thou  would'ft  rehearfe. 
In  fmoother  numbers  and  a  fofter  verfe; 
Thy  pen  had  well  defcrib'd  her  graceful  air. 
And  Gloriana  wou'd  have  feem'd  more  fair. 

Nor  mufl  Rofcommon  pafs  negled;ed  by. 
That  makes  ev'n  Rules  a  noble  poetry: 

Rules 
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Rules  whofe  deep  fenfe  and  heav'nly  numbers  fliow 
The  beft  of  critics,   and  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  mud  we  e'er  forget  thy  ftrains. 
While  Coopers  /////commands  the  neighb'ring-  plains. 

But  fee  where  artful  Dryden  next  appears 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  ev'n  in  years. 
Great  Drydeji  next,  whofe  tuneful  Mufe  ajffords 
The  fweeteft  numbers,   and  the  fitteft  words. 
Whether  in  Comic  founds  or  Tragic  airs 
She  forms  her  voice,  ftie  moves  our  fmiles  or  tears. 
If  Satire  or  heroic  ftrains  fhe  writes, 
Her  Hero  pleafes,   and  her  Satire  bites. 
From  her  no  harfh  unartful  numbers  fall, 
She  wears  all  dreffes,   and  fhe  charms  in  all. 
How  might  we  fear  our  Englijh  Poetry, 
That  long  has  florifh'd,  fhou'd  decay  with  thee; 
Did  not  the  Mufes  other  hope  appear. 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear: 
Congirve!  whofe  fancy's  unexhaufted  ftore 
Has  given  already  much,   and  promis'd  more. 
Cofigreve  fhall  ftill  preferve  thy  fame  aliye. 
And  Drydeiis  Mufe  fliall  in  his  Friend  furvive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,   and  wou'd  fain  give  o'er. 
But  juftice  ftill  demands  one  labor  more: 
The  noble  Mo7itague  remains  unnam'd, 
For  wit,   for  humor,   and  for  judgment  fam'd; 
To  Dorfet  he  direds  his  artful  Mufe, 
In  numbers  fuch  as  Dorfefs  felf  might  ufe. 
How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 
His  verfe,   and  writes  in  loofe  familiar  ftrains; 

How 
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How  Xajfaus  godlike  a6ls  adorn  his  lines. 

And  all  the  Hero  in  fall  glory  Ihines ! 

We  fee  his  army  fet  in  juft  array, 

And  Boin?>  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  fea. 

Nor  Simois  choak'd  with  men,  and  arms,  and  blood  ; 

Nor  rapid  Xanthus  celebrated  flood. 

Shall  longer  be  the  Poet's  higheft  themes, 

Tho'  gods  and  heroes  fought  promifcuous  in  their  flreams. 

But  now,   to  Xajfau^  fecret  councils  rais'd, 

He  aids  the  Hero,  whom  before  he  prais'd. 

Vve  done  at  length;  and  now,  dear  Friend,  receive 
Ithe  laji  poor  prejent  that  my  Mufe  can  give. 
I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 
To  them  that  pradtife  'em  with  more  Juccejs. 
Of  greater  truths  Til  now  prepare  to  tell, 
Andfo  at  once,  dear  Friend  and  Mufe,  farewel. 


A 
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LETTERA   SCRITTA   D'lTALIA 

AL   MOLTO    ONORABILE 

CARLO    CoNTE   HALIFAX 

DalSignore  GIUSEPPE  ADDISON  rAmio 
MDCCL     In  Verfi  Inglefu 

E     TRADOTTA     IN     VERSI     TOSGANI.     *' 


Salve  magna  parens  frugum  Saturnia  tellus, 
Magna  virumt  tibi  res  antiques  laudis  et  artis 
Aggredior,  JanBos  aujus  recluderefontes. 


E  jY  T  R  E,  Signor,  t ombre  villefche  attraggonvi^ 
E  di  Britannia  dagli  UJici  toltovi 
.JVon  piu,  cli  ajuoi  ingrati  Figli  piaccia 
Per  lor  vantaggio,  vojiro  oxio  immolate; 
Me  in  ejleri  Regni  il  Fato  invia 
Entro  genti  Jeconde  in  carmi  eterni, 
U la  dolcejlagion,  el  vago  Clima 
Fanno,  che  vojira  quiete  in  verfi  io  turhi. 


Ovunque 


*  By  the  Abbot  Anton.  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  Prqfejfor  at  Florence. 
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LETTER  FROM  ITALY, 

To  the  Right  Honorable 

CHARLES     Lord     HALIFAX. 

In  the  Year  MDCCL 


Salve  magna  parens  frugum  Saturnia  tellus. 

Magna  virum !  tihi  res  antiques  laudis  et  artis 

Aggredior,  JanBos  aufus  reduderefontes.  Virg. 


WHILE  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  fhades  admire, 
And  from  Britannias  public  polls  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  fons  to  pleafe, 
For  their  advantage  facrifice  your  eafe ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  foft  feafon  and  inviting  clime 
Confpire  to  trouble  your  repofe  with  rhyme. 

VOL.  L  G  For 
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Ovunqiie  io  giri  i  miei  rapiti  lumi, 
Scene  auree,.  liete,  e  chiare  vijle  inakanjl, 
Attornianmi  Poetiche  Champagne^ 
Parmi  ognor  di  calcar  clajjico  fuolo; 
Si  fovente  ivi  Mufa  accordo  I'Arpa, 
Che  72on  cantato  niim  code  Jorgevi, 
Celebre  in  verfi  ivi  ogni  pianta  crejce^ 
E  in  celejle  armonia  ciajcun  rio  cone.  . 

Come  mi  giova  a  cercar  poggi,   e  bojchi 
Per  chiare  Jonti,   e  celehrati  Jiumi, 
Ada  Xera  veder  Jiera  in  fiio  corfo 
T'racciar  Clitumno  chiaro  in  fiia  Jorgente, 
Veder  condur  Juajchiera  dacque  il  Mincio 
Per  lunghi  giri  di  Jeconda  ripa, 
E  d'Alhida  canuta  il  guado  infetto 
Sua  caldo  letto  di  Jumante  folfo, 

Di  miUe  ejiafi  accefo  io  fopraveggio 
Correre  il  Po  per  praterie  Jiorite 
De  Fiumi  Re^  che  Jovra  i pian  Jcorrendo , 
Le  torreggianti  Alpi  in  natia  muraglia 
Delia  meta  di  loro  umore  ajciuga: 
Superho,   e  gonfio  dell  hiberne  nevi 
L abbondajixa  comparte  ov  egli  corre. 

T'alor  Jmarrito  dal  drappel  fonoro 
I  rii  rimiro  immortalati  in  canto, 
Che  giaccionji  in  fdemio,  e  obblio  perdiiti, 
(Muti  i  lor  Jonti  Jon,  Jecche  lor  vene) 


Pur^ 
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For  wherefoe'er  I  turn  my  ravifh'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  fcenes  and  fliining  profpeds  rife, 
Poetic  fields  encompafs  me  around, 
And  ftill  I  feem  to  tread  on  Claffic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Mufe  fo  oft  her  Harp  has  ftrung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unfung, 
Renown'd  in  verfe  each  fhady  thicket  grows. 
And  ev'ry  ftream  in  heav'nly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleas'd  to  fearch  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rifing  fprings  and  celebrated  floods! 
To  view  the  Mar,    tumultuous  in  his  courfe, 
And  trace  the  fmooth  Clitumiius  to  his  fource. 
To  fee  the  Mincio  draw  his  watry  ftore 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  fhore, 
And  hoary  AlbukCs  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  fmoking  fulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thoufand  raptures  I  furvey 
Eridamus  through  flow'ry  meadows  ftray, 
The  king  of  floods  !    that  rolling  o'er  the  plains 
The  tow'ring  Alps  of  half  their  moifture  drains, 
And  proudly  fwoln  with  a  whole  winter's  fnows, 
Difl;ributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  mifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  ftreams  immortalis'd  in  fong. 
That  loft  in  fllence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channels  dry) 

G  2  Yet 
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Pur,  per  Jenno  di  Mufe,  ei  Jon  perenni. 
Lor  mormorio  perenne  in  terfi  carmi. 

"Talora  al  gentil  "Tebro  io  mi  ritirOy 
Le  vote  ripe  del  gran  Fiume  ammiro, 
Che  privo  di  poter  Jiio  corfo  tragge 
D'una  gretta  urna,  e  Jierile  Jorgente ; 
Pur  Juona  ei  nelle  hocche  de  Poetic 
Siccke'l  miro  al  Danubio,  e  al  Mil  far  Jcorno; 
Coji  Mufa  immortale  in  alto  it  leva. 
T'aF  era  il  Boin  povero,  ignohil  Jiume, 
Che  nelle  Hiberne  valli  ojcuro  errava, 
E  inojfervato  in  Juoi  giri  Jcher^ava. 
Quando  per  Vojlri  Verji,  e  per  la  Spada 
Di  Xajjo,  rinomato,  Vonde  fue 
Levate  in  alto  pel  Mondo  rijuonano 
Ovu7ique  dello  Eroe  le  diviri  opre, 
E  ove  andra  Jama  d' immortal  verfo. 

Oh  lejlatico  mio  petto  irifpiraffe 
Mufa  con  un  furor  fimile  al  voflrol 
Infinite  bellexze  avria  V  mio  verfoy 
Cederia  di  Virgilio  a  quel  F Italia. 

Mira  quali  auree  felve  attorno  ridonmi, 
Che  della  tempeflofa  di  Britannia 
Ifola  fi  ne  fchivano  la  cofla, 
0  trapiantate,  e  con  penfier  guardate 
Maledicon  la  freclda  Regione, 
E  nelf  aria  del  J{orte  illanguidfcono. 
Calor  dolor  il  montante  umor  ne  lievita  ,        " 

A  nobil  gufi,  e  piu  efaltati  odori.  Rozze 
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Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mufe's  fkill, 

And  in  the  fmooth  defcription  murmur  flill. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire, 
And  the  fam'd  river's  Empty  fhores  admire, 
That  deftitute  of  ftrength  derives  its  courfe 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  fource ; 
Yet  fung  fo  often  in  poetic  lays, 
With  fcorn  the  Danube  and  the  Xile  furveys  ; 
So  high  the  deathlefs  Mufe  exalts  her  theme! 
Such  was  the  Boin,  a  poor  inglorious  ftream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obfcurely  ftray'd, 
And  unobferv'd  in  wild  Meanders  play'd  ; 
'Till  by  Your  lines  and  Xajfaus  fword  renown'd. 
Its  riling  billows  through  the  world  refound, 
Where'er  the  Hero's  godlike  a6ls  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verfe. 

Oh  cou'd  the  Mufe  my  ravifh'd  breaft  infpire 
With  warmth  like  yours,   and  raife  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verfe  ftiou'd  fhine. 
And  VirgiFs  Italy  fhould  yield  to  mine ! 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  fmile, 
That  fhun  the  coaft  oi  Britain  s  ftormy  Ifle, 
Or  when  tranfplanted  and  preferv'd  with  care, 
Curfe  the  cold  clime,   and  flarve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  taftes,  and  more  exalted  fcents: 

Ev'n 
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Rozze  ancor  rupi  molle  mirto  menano 
Ricco  profumo,  pejle  erhette  okzzano. 
Portimi  un  Dio  di  Baia  a  i  gentil  Seggi, 
0  ne  verdi  ritiri  d'Umbria  traggami, 
Ove  i  Ponenti  eterna  han  refidenm. 
Tiitte  Jiagioni  lor  pompa  profondono, 
Germogli,  e  frutti,  e  Jiori  infieme  allegojio, 
E  in  gaia  confufion  Jla  ranno  tutto. 

Glorie  immortali  in  mia  mente  rivivono^ 
Coinhatton  nel  cuor  mio  ben  milk  affetti^ 
Allorache  di  Roma  lejaltate 
Bellexxe  giu  giacerfi  io  ne  difcuopro, 
Magnificenti  in  Moli  di  mine. 
UAfifiteatro  una  fiupenda  altexxa 
Di  terror  mi  riempie,  e  di  diletto, 
Che  Roma  ne  fuoi  piibblici  Jpettacoli 
Dijpopolava,  e  Xaxioni  intere 
Agiatamente  in  fuo  grembo  capia. 
Pajfanvi  i  Ciel  Colonne  a/pre  dHntaglio, 
DiTrionfofuperbi.ArchilaJorgono, 
U  de  pnjchi  Roman  limmortar  opre 
Dijpiegate  alia  vifia  ognor  rinfacciano 
La  vile  loro  tralignata  Jlirpe. 
Oui  tutti  i  jiumi  lajcian  giu  lor  piani. 
Per  aerei  condotti  in  alto  corrono. 

Sempre  a  novelle  Scene  mia  vagante 
Mufaji  fi  ritragge,  e  muta  ammira 
L alto  Jpettacol  d' animate  Rupi, 
Ove  mojiro  fcalpel  tutta  fua  forza, 
Ed  in  came  addolci  Jcabrojo  Jajfo. 
In  Jolenne  jdemio,   in  maejiade 
Eroi  Jiannofi,  e  Dei,  e  Roman  Conjoli:  Torvt 
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Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  Myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  Weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  fome  God,  to  Baias  gentle  feats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbrias,  green  retreats ; 
Where  weftern  gales  eternally  rehde. 
And  all  the  feafons  lavifti  all  their  pride : 
Blolfoms,   and  fruits,   and  flowers  together  rife, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confufion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  foul  a  thoufand  paflions  ftrive, 
When  Romes  exalted  beauties  I  defcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  ffiows  Unpeopled  Rome^ 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb: 
Here  pillars  rough  with  fculpture  pierce  the  fkies: 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rife, 
Where  the  old  Romans  deathlefs  a<51;s  difplay'd, 
Their  bafe  degenerate  progeny  upbraid  : 
Whole  rivers  here  forfake  the  fields  below, 
And  wond'ring  at  their  height  through  airy  channels  flow. 

Still  to  new  fcenes  my  wand'ring  Mufe  retires, 
And  the  dumb  fhow  of  breathing  rocks  admires  ; 
Where  the  fmooth  chiffel  all  its  force  has  fliown. 
And  foften'd  into  flefli  the  rugged  ftone.       '■D7>v'-n ' 
In  folemn  filence,   a  majeftic  band. 
Heroes,  and  Gods,  and  Roman  Confuls  ftand. 

Stern 
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T'orvi  'Tiranni  in  crudettafamofi, 
E  Imperadori  in  Pario  Marmo  acciglianfi; 
Mentre  Daine  brillanti,  a  cui  non  umile 
Servitu  Jlan  Joggetti,  ognora  monjirano 
I  vevii,  che  gli  altieri  cuor  domaro. 

Volentieri  io  vorria  di  Rajfaele 
Contar  larte  divina,  e  far  vedere 
Gl  immortali  lavori  nel  mio  verjo. 
La  ve  da  mijla  Jorxa  d' ombre,  e  luce 
J^uova  creaxion  Jorge  a  mia  vijla, 
T'ai  celejli  figure  ejcon  da  fuo 
Fennello,  e  i  mejlicati  fuoi  colori 
Caldi  di  vita  cofi  ne  sfavillano, 
Di  Joggetto  in  foggetto,  d\m  Jegreto 
Piacer  prejo,  e  infiammato  attorno  lo  giro 
T^ra  la  Joave  varieta  perduto. 
Mio  Jlrabilito  Jpirto   qua  confondono 
Arie  vexxofe  in  circolanti  note 
PaJJeggianti,  e  in  Jonori  labirinti. 
Cupole,  e  Templi  sakan  la  in  dij}.anti 
Vedute,  ed  in  Palagi  aperti,  ed  ampli 
A  celebrargli  invitafio  la  Muja. 

Come  indidgente  Cielo  adorno  mai 
La  Jortunata  terra,   e  Jovra  quella 
Verjo  benediuoni  a  plena  mano  I 
Ala  che  vaglion  le  lor  dovixie  eterne, 
Fioriti  monti,  e  Joleggiate  rive 
Con  tutti  don,  che  Cielo,  e  Suol  compartono, 

I  rifi  di  Xatura,  e  i  vetxi  d'  Arte, 
Mentre  altiera  OppreJJion  regna  in  Jue  Valli, 
E  Tirannia  fuoi  Plan  felici  iijurpa  1 

II  povreo  Abitante  mira  indarno 

II  rojfeggiante  Arancio,  e  Hpingue  Grano^ 

Crefcer  dolente  ei  mira  ed  oli,  e  vim, 

E  de  mirti  odorar  lombra  ffdegna.  Ln 
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Stern  tyrants,   whom  their  cruelties  renown, 

And  Emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown; 

While  the  bright  dames,   to  whom  they  humbly  fu'd, 

Still  fliew  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  fubdu'd. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearfe, 
And  fhew  th'  immortal  labors  in  my  verfe. 
Where  from  the  mingled  ftrength  of  ftiade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  fight, 
Such  heav'nly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colors  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  fecret  pleafure  toft, 
Amidfl  the  foft  variety  I'm  loft  : 
Here  plealing  airs  my  ravifti'd  foul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  found ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rife  in  diftant  views, 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Mufe. 

How  has  kind  heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  fcatter'd  bleffings  with  a  wafteful  hand! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhaufted  ftores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,   and  her  funny  fhores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  fmiles  of  nature,   and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  Oppreffion  in  her  vallies  reigns. 
And  Tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  red'ning  Orange  and  the  fwelling  grain : 
Joylefs  he  fees  the  growing  Oils  and  Wines, 
And  in  the  Myrtle's  fragrant  fhade  repines : 

VOL.   I.  H  Starves, 
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In  mezzo  alia  Bonta  della  Xatura 
Maledetto  languifce,  e  dentro  a  cariche 
Di  vino  vigne  muore  per  la  fete. 

0  Liberia,  o  Dea  Celejle,  e  Belial 
Di  ben  profuja,  e  pregna  di  dilcttol 
Piaceri  eterni  te  prejente  regna^io. 
Guida  tuo  gaio  tren  lieta  dovizia, 
Vien  nel  Jug  pejo  Suggezion  piu  lieve ; 
Paver ta  Jembra  allegra  in  tiia  veduta ; 
Fai  di  J^atura  il  vifo  ofcuro  gaio; 
Doni  al  Sole  bellezza,  al  giorno  gioia. 

T^e  Dea,  te  la  Britannia  IJola  ddora. 
Come  ha  Jovente  elk  ogni  ben  Juo  ejaujio, 
E  JpeJJo  tlia  di  morfe  in  campi  cerco ! 
JViuno  penja  il  tuo  pojfente  pregio 
A  troppo  caro  prezzo  ejjer  comprato. 
Pud  Jopra  ejleri  monti  il  Sole  i  grappoli 
Per  dolce  Jugo  maturare  a  vino  ; 
Di  bojchi  di  cedrati  ornare  il  fuolo, 
Gonjiar  la  grajfa  oliva  in  jtutti  d'olio. ;    •  . . ; 
JVb;2  invidiamo   il  pin  fervente  Clima  .. 
Deir  Etere  piu  dolce  in  dieci  gradi; 
Di  nojlro  del  maledizion  non  duolmi, 
J{e  a  Koi  in  capo  Pleiadi  ghiacciate. 
Corona  Liberta  la  Britann  IJola,  .1      •.  , 

E  fa  Jue  Jleril  bianche  rupi  ridere. 

Le  torreggianti  Moli  altnii  dilettino„ 
E  le  Juperbe  ambizioje  Cupole, 


Un 
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Starves,   in  the  midfl  of  nature's  bounty  curft, 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirft. 

Oh  Liberty,   thou  Goddefs  heav'nly  bright, 
Profufe  of  bHfs,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign, 
And  fmiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  Subjedion  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  fight; 
Thou  mak'ft  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'ft  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleafure  to  the  Day. 

Thee,   Goddefs,  thee,  Britannia?,  Ifle  adores: 
How  has  fhe  oft  exhaufted  all  her  ftores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  prefence  fought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  Grape's  foft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
With  Citron  groves  adorn  a  diftant  foil, 
And  the  fat  Olive  fwell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  fkies. 
Nor  at  the  coarfenefs  of  our  heav'n  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  fhine : 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  Ifle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  fmile. 

Others  with  tow'ring  piles  may  pleafe  the  fight. 
And  in  their  proud  afpiring  domes  delight ; 

H  2  A 
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Un  gentil  colpo  a  una  vil  tela  dare, 

Od  injegnar  SaJJi  animati  a  vivere. 

D'Eiiropa  Jul  dejlin  vegliar  Britannia  ,    ' 

Ha  cur  a,  e  hilanciar  gli  Emuli  Stati ; 

Di  guerra  minacciare  arditi  Regi ; 

Degli  ajfiitti  Vicini  udire  i  preghi. 

Dano,  e  Sueco  attaccati  in  Jiere  Allarme 

Di  lor  armi  pietoje  henedicono 

La  prudente  Condotta,  e  7  huon  Governo. 

'Tojio  che  poi  le  nojire  Flotte  appaiono,, 

Cejfano  tutti  i  lor  Jpaventi,  e  in  Pace 

"Tutto  il  Settentrional  Mofido  Ji  giace. 

Lambinofo  Gallo  con  Jegreto 
T'remito  vecle  aW  ajpirante  Jua 
"Tejia  mirar  di  lei  il  Gran  T^onante^ 
E  volentieri  ifuoi  divini  Figli 

Vorrehbe  difuniti  per  Jlraniero 

Oro,  0  pur  per  domejlica  conteja. 

Ma  acquijiare,  o  dividere  i?t  van  provaji, 

Cui  hirme  di  XaJJo,  e  'l  Jenno  guida. 
Del  nome  accejo,  cui  Jovente  ho  trovo. 

Remoti  Climi,  e  lingue  rijonare. 

Con  pena  imbriglio  mia  lottante  Muja, 

Che  ama  lanciarfi  in  piu  ardita  prova.. 
Ma  io  di  gia  hovvi  turbato  ajjai^ 

J{e  tentar  ojo  un  piu  Jublime  Canto. 

Piu  dolce  Thema  il  hajfo  verfo  chiedemiy 

Fioriti  prati,  o  gorgoglianti  rivi, 

Mai  proprio  per  gli  Eroi:  che  i  Carmi  eterni 

Qual  di  VirgiliOj  o  Vojlri  onorar  debbono. 
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A  nicer  touch  to  the  ftretch'd  canvas  give, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live: 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate. 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  flate. 
To  threaten  bold  prefumptuous  Kings  with  war, 
And  anfwer  her  afflided  neighbours'  pray'r. 
The  Da?ie  and  Sivede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Blefs  the  wife  conduA  of  her  pious  arms : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  ceafe. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hufh'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  fecret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  afpiring  head. 
And  fain  her  godlike  fons  wou'd  difunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domeftic  fpite  ; 
But  ftrives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide. 
Whom  Xajfaus  arms  defend  and  counfels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  fo  oft  have  found 
The  diftant  climes  and  diff'rent  tongues  refound, 
I  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  Mufe  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  ftrain. 

But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent'rous  fong. 
My  humble  verfe  demands  a  fofter  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  ftream ; 
Unfit  for  Heroes;  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  lines  like  Virgil's y  or  like  yours,  fhou'd  praife. 

Milton'j 
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Milton'i  Style  imitated^  in  a  Tranfl.ation  of  a  Story  out  of 

the  Third  AEneid. 

LO  S  T  in  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  night 
We  ftruck  upon  the  coaft  where  AEtna  Hes, 
Horrid  and  wafte,   its  entrails  fraught  with  fire, 

That  now  calls  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds,  

Vaft  fliowers  of  afties  hov'ring  in  the  fmoke ; 

Now  belches  molten  flones  and  ruddy  flame 

Incens'd,  or  tears  ujd  mountains  by  the  roots,  " ; 

Or  flings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 

The  bottom  works  with  fmother'd  fire,  involv'd 

In  pellilential  vapors,   flench  and  fmoke, 

'Tis  faid,   that  thunder- ftruck  Enceladus 
Groveling  beneath  th'  incumbent  mountain's  weight 
Lies  ftretch'd  fupine,  eternal  prey  of  flames ; 
And  when  he  heaves  againft  the  burning  load, 
Relu(5lant,   to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  fudden  earthquake  fhoots  through  all  the  Ifle, 
And  AEtna  thunders  dreadful  under  ground. 
Then  pours  out  fmoke  in  wreathing  curls  convolv'd, 
And  fhades  the  Sun's  bright  orb,   and  Hots  out  Day. 

Here  in  the  fhelter  of  the  woods  we  lodg'd. 
And  frighted  heard  ftrange  founds  and  difmal  yells, 
Nor  faw  from  whence  they  came;   for  all  the  night 
A  murky  ftorm  deep  low'ring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,   that  with  impervious  gloom 

Oppos'd 
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Oppos'd  itfelf  to  Cynthias  filver  ray, 

And  fhaded  all  beneath.      But  now  the  Sun 

With  orient  beams  had  chas'd  the  dewy  night 

From  earth  and  heav'n ;   all  nature  flood  difclos'd  : 

When  looking  on  the  neighb'ring  woods  we  faw 

The  ghaflly  vifage  of  a  man  unknown, 

An  uncouth  feature,   meagre,  pale,   and  wild; 

AfBidion's  foul  and  terrible  difmay 

Sat  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 

With  marks  of  famine,   fpeaking  fore  diftrefs ; 

His  locks  were  tangled,   and  his  fliaggy  beard 

Matted  with  filth;   in  all  things  elfe  a  Greek. 

He  firft  advanc'd  in  hafle;   but,  when  he  faw 
T'rojans  and  'Trojan  arms,   in  mid  career 
Stopt  fhort,  he  back  recoil'd  as  one  furpris'd  : 
But  foon  recovering  fpeed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,   and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  affail'd:   "  By  heav'n's  eternal  fires, 
"  By  ev'ry  God  that  fits  enthron'd  on  high, 
"  By  this  good  light,   relieve  a  wretch  forlorn, 
"  And  bear  me  hence  to  any  diftant  fliore, 
"  So  I  may  fhun  this  favage  raceaccurft. 
"  'Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
"  With  fword  and  fire  o'erturn'd  Neptunian  Troy, 
"  And  laid  the  labor  of  the  Gods  in  dufi:; 
"  For  which,  if  fo  the  fad  offence  deferves, 
"  Plung'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
"  Whelm'd  under  feas  ;   if  death  muft  be  my  doom, 
"  Let  Man  inflid  it,  and  I  die  well  pleas'd. 

He  ended  here,   and  now  profufe  of  tears 
In  fuppliant  mood  fell  proftrate  at  our  feet:  We 
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We  bade  him  fpeak  from  whence,   and  what  he  was, 
And  how  by  ftrefs  of  fortune  funk  thus  low ; 
Anchifes  too  with  friendly  afped  mild 
Gave  him  his  hand,   fure  pledge  of  amity  ; 
When,   thus  encourag'd,  he  began  his  tale. 

I'm  one,  fays  he,   of  poordefcent,  my  name 
Is  Achaemenides,  my  country  Greece, 
Vlyjfes  fad  compeer,  who,  whilft  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Difconfolate,   forlorn  ;   within  the  cave 
He  left  me,   giant  Polyphemes  dark  cave  ; 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,   the  wails 
On  all  fides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps,   and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,   and  human  limbs, 
His  dire  rep  aft  :   himfelf  of  mighty  fize, 
Hoarfe  in  his  voice,   and  in  his  vifage  grim, 
Intractable,   that  riots  on  the  flefh 
Of  mortal  Men,   and  fwills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  fee  fnatch  up  with  horrid  grafp 
Two  fprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man; 
I  faw  him  when  with  huge  tempeftuous  fway 
He  dafli'd  and  broke  'em  on  the  grundfil  edge  ; 
The  pavement  fwam  in  blood,   the  walls  around 
Were  fpatter'd  o'er  with  brains.      He  lapt  the  blood,     - 
And  chew'd  the  tender  flefh  ftill  warm  with  life, 
That  fwell'd  and  heav'd  itfelf  amidft  his  teeth 
As  fenfible  of  pain.      Not  lefs  mean  while 
Our  chief  incens'd,   aud  ftudious  of  revenge. 
Plots  his  deftru(5lion,  which  he  thus  effeds. 
The  giant,   gorg'd  with  flefh,  and  wine,  and  blood. 
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Lay  ftretch'd  at  length  and  fnoring  in  his  den, 

Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,   o'er-charged 

With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confufed. 

We  gather'd  round,   and  to  his  lingle  eye. 

The  lingle  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 

Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnifh'd  Ihield, 

A  forky  llaff  we  dext'roufly  apply'd. 

Which,    in  the  fpacious  focket  turning  round, 

Scoop'd  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 

But  let  me  not  thus  interpofe  delays: 

Fly,   mortals,   fly  this  curft  detefted  race: 

A  hundred  of  the  fame  ftupendous  fize, 

A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills, 

Gigantic  brotherhood,   that  ftalk  along 

With  horrid  flrides  o'er  the  high  mountains  tops, 

Enormous  in  their  gait;   I  oft  have  heard 

Their  voice  and  tread,   oft  feen  'em  as  they  paft,    . 

Sculking  and  fcowring  down,   half  dead  with  fear. 

Thrice  has  the  Moon  wafh'd  all  her  orb  in  light. 

Thrice  travell'd  o'er,   in  her  obfcure  fojourn. 

The  realms  of  Night  inglorious,   fince  I've  liv'd 

Amidft  thefe  woods,   gleaning  from  thorns  and  flirubs 

A  wretched  fuftenance.      As  thus  he  fpoke. 

We  faw  defcending  from  a  neighb'ring  hill 

Blind  Polyp  heme ;  by  weary  fteps  and  flow 

The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  Pine 

Explor'd  his  way;   around,   his  woolly  flocks 

Attended  grazing;   to  the  well-known  fliore 

He  bent  his  courfe,   and  on  the  margin  flood, 

A  hideous  monfter,   terrible,  deform'd; 
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Full  in  the  midll  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 

The  fpacioLis  hollow  where  his  eye-ball  roU'd, 

A  ghaftly  orifice  :   he  rins'd  the  wound, 

And  wafti'd  away  the  firings  and  clotted  blood 

That  cak'd  within ;   then  llalking  through  the  deep 

He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the   toj^moft  wave 

Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  fide;   we  flood 

Amaz'd  be  fure,   a  fudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,   and  thrill'd  in  ev'ry  vein, 

'Till  ufing  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars 

We  fped  away;   he  heard  us  in  our  courfe. 

And  with  his  out-flretch'd  arms  around  him  grop'd, 

But  finding  nought  within  his  reach,   he  rais'd 

Such  hideous  fhouts  that  all   the  ocean  fhook. 

Ev'n  Italy,  tho'  many  a  league  remote. 

In  diftant  echoes  anfwer'd;   AEtna  roar'd, 

Through  all  its  inmofl  winding  caverns  roar'd. 

Rous'd  with  the  found,   the  mighty  family 
Of  one-ey'd  brothers  hallen  to  the  fhore. 
And  gather  round  the  bellowing  Polypheme, 
A  dire  affembly:   we  with  eager  hafle 
Work  ev'ry  one,   and  from  afar  behold 
A  hofl  of  giants  covering  all  the  fhore. 

So  Hands  a  forefl  tall  of  mountain  oaks 
Advanc'd  to  mighty  growth  :   the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  rides 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidfl  the  boughs,   and  at  a  diflance  fees 
The  fhady  tops  of  trees  unnumber'd  rife, 
A  flately  profped,  waving  in  the  clouds. 
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THE 

CAMPAIGN, 


P  O  EM. 


WHILE  crowds  of  Princes  your  deferts  proclaim. 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enroll  your  name ; 
While  Emperors  to  you  commit  their  caufe, 
And  AXXA's  praifes  crown  the  vaft  applaufe; 
Accept,   great  leader,  what  the  Mufe  recites. 
That  in  ambitious  verfe  attempts  your  fights, 
Fir'd  and  tranfported  with  a  theme  fo  new. 
Ten  thoufand  wonders  op'ning  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once ;   fieges  and  florms  appear. 
And  wars  and  conquefts  fill  th'  important  year, 
Rivers  of  blood  I  fee,   and  hills  of  flain, 
An  Iliad  rifing  out  of  One  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  tow'ring  pride, 
His  ancient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Pirenes  lofty  barriers  were  fubdu'd, 
And  in  the  midft  of  his  wide  empire  ftood ; 
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Aiifonias  ftates,   the  vi(fior  to  reftrain, 

Oppofed  their  Alps  and  Appennines  in  vain, 

Nor  found  therafelves,  with  ftrength  of  rocks  immur'd. 

Behind  their  everlafting  hills  fecur'd; 

The  riling  Danube  its  long  race  began. 

And  half  its  courfe  through  the  new  conquefts  ran; 

Amaz'd  aud  anxious  for  her  Sovereign's  fates, 

Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  ftates ; 

Great  Leopold  himfelf  was  feiz'd  with  fear; 

He  gaz'd  around,   but  faw  no  fuccor  near; 

He  gaz'd,   and  half  abandon'd  to  defpair 

His  hopes  on  heav'n,   and  confidence  in  pray'r. 

To  Britain  s  Queen  the  Nations  turn  their  eyes. 
On  her  refolves   the  weftern  world  relies. 
Confiding  ftill,   amidft  its  dire  alarms, 
In  ^. A^JV J 's  councils,   and  in  C  hurc  hill's  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  fit  the  guardian  of  the  continent ! 
That  fees  her  braveft  fon  advanc'd  fo  high, 
And  florilhing  fo  near  her  Prince's  eye ; 
Thy  fav'rites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  fport. 
Or  from  the  crimes,   or  follies  of  a  court; 
On  the  firm  bafis  of  defert  they  rife. 
From  long-try'd  faith,   and  friendftiip's  holy  ties: 
Their  Sovereign's  well-diftinguilh'd  fmiles  they  fhare. 
Her  ornaments  in  peace,   her  ftrength  in  war; 
The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice, 
By  fhow'rs  of  bleftings  heav'n  approves  their  choice; 
Envy  itfelf  is  dumb,   in  wonder  loft, 
And  fadions  ftrive  who  fhall  ap|)laud  'em  moft. 
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Soon  as  foft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  Iky, 
Britannia^  colors  in  the  zephyrs  fly; 
Her  Chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
CrofTmg  the  provinces  himfelf  had  won, 
'Till  the  Mofelle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retards  the  progrefs  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  ftream,   had  Nature  bid  her  fall 
In  diftant  climes,   far  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul; 
But  now  a  purchafe  to  the  fword  fhe  lies, 
Her  harvefts  for  uncertain  owners  rife. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  mafter  grows. 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
The  difcontented  fliades  of  flaughter'd  hofts, 
That  wander'd  on  her  banks,   her  heroes  ghoffcs 
Hop'd,  when  they  faw  Britannia  %  arms  appear, 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  deaths  was  near. 

Our  godlike  leader,   ere  the  ftream  he  paft, 
The  mighty  fcheme  of  all  his  labors  caft. 
Forming  the  wond'rous  year  within  his  thought ; 
His  bofom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfought. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  firft  furveys, 
And  joins  the  diftant  Danube  to  the  Maeje, 
Between, whofe  floods  fuch  pathlefs  forefts  grow, 
Such  mountains  rife,   fo  many  rivers  flow: 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes. 
And  danger  ferves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  he  renews 
His  dreadful  courfe,   and  the  proud  foe  purfues: 
Infed;ed  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  fultry  gales  round  his  chaf 'd  temples  beat, 
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'Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defenfive  fliadows,   and  re frelhing  winds. 
Our  Britijfi  youth,   with  in-born  freedom  bold, 
Unnumber'd  fcenes  of  fervitude  behold, 
Nations  of  flaves,  with  tyranny  debas'd, 
(Their  maker's  image  more  than  half  defac'd) 
Hourly  inftruded,   as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  Qiieen,   and  love  their  native  foil. 

Still  to  the  riling  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  duft,   and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  now  the  Xeckar  on  its  friendly  coaft 
With  cooling  ftreams  revives  the  fainting  hoft, 
That  chearfully  its  labors  pafl  forgets, 
The  midnight  watches,   and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  proftrate  towns  and  palaces  they  pafs, 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,   and  hid  in  grafs) 
Breathing  revenge  ;   whilft  anger  and  difdain 
Fire  ev'ry  breafl,   and  boil  in  ev'ry  vein  : 
Here  fhatter'd  walls,   like  broken  rocks,   from  far 
Rife  up  in  hideous  views,   the  guilt  of  war, 
Whilft  here  the  Vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs, 
Induftrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbons  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  oi  England's  hero  drew 
Kugenio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  fouls  by  inftind:  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  alliance,   and  in  friendlhip  burn ; 
A  fudden  friendfhip,  while  with  ftretch'd-out  rays 
They  meet  each  other,   mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Polifh'd  in  courts,   and  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Renown'd  for  conqueft,  and  in  council  fkill'd. 


Their 
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Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  fpirits,  and  fermenting  blood; 
Lodg'd  in  the  foul,  with  virtue  over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reafon,  and  by  reafon  cool'd. 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  fhown: 
To  fouls  like  thefe,  in  mutual  friendfhip  join'd. 
Heaven  dares  entrufl:  the  caufe  of  human  kind. 

Britannia  s  graceful  fons  appear  in  arms, 
Her  harras'd  troops  the  hero's  prefence  warms, 
Whilft  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thund'ring  peals  of  Britijh  fliouts  refound  : 
Doubling  their  fpeed,  they  march  with  frefh  delight. 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight. 
So  the  ftanch  Hound  the  trembling  Deer  purfues. 
And  fmells  his  footfteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 
The  tedious  track  unrav'ling  by  degrees: 
But  when  the  fcent  comes  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach,  he  fhoots  away 
On  his  full  ftretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realms  are  pafl, 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  laft  : 
Like  hills  th'  afpiring  ramparts  rife  on  high, 
Like  vallies  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie  ; 
Batt'ries  on  batt'ries  guard  each  fatal  pafs, 
Threat'ning  deftrudion  ;    rows  of  hollow  brafs. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep, 
Whilft  in  their  wombs  ten  thoufand  thunders  fleep  : 
Great  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious  fight, 
His  march  o'erpaid  by  fuch  a  promis'd  fight. 
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The  weftern  Sun  now  fliot  a  feeble  ray, 
And  faintly  fcatter'd  the  remains  of  day, 
Ev'ning  approach'd ;  but  oh  what  hofts  of  foes 
Were  never  to  behold  that  ev'ning  clofe ! 
Thick'ning  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
The  clofe  compared  Britons  win  their  way ; 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  throng'd  war  defac'd 
With  trads  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  walle; 
Still  preffing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 
Through  flames  of  fulphur,  and  a  night  of  fmoke, 
'Till  flaughter'd  legions  fill'd  the  trench  below. 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hofts  engage; 
The  battle  kindled  into  tenfold  rage 
With  Ihow'rs  of  bullets  and  with  ftorms  of  fire 
Burns  in  full  fury  ;    heaps  on  heaps  expire. 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confus'dly  die. 
And  loft  in  one  promifcuous  carnage  lie. 

How  many  gen'rous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 
New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  the  bloom! 
Th'  illuftrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  fhore 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march'd  before, 
(O  fatal  love  of  fame!   O  glorious  heat 
Only  deftrudive  to  the  brave  and  great  I) 
After  fuch  toils  o'ercome,    fuch  dangers  paft, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  their  laft. 
But  hold,  my  Mufe,  may  no  complaints  appear. 
Nor  blot  the  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear  : 
While  Marlbro'  lives  Britannia  s  ftars  difpenfe 
A  friendly  light,  and  fhine  in  innocence. 
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Plunging  thro'  feas  of  blood  his  fiery  fteed 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fucceed; 
Thofe  he  fupports,  thefe  drives  to  fudden  flight, 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight, 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickefl;  terrors  of  the  war. 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confus'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia  s  fafety,  and  the  world's  repofe; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life  abate 
This  fcorn  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate: 
Thou  liv'ft  not  for  thyfelf ;   thy  Queen  demands 
Conqueft  and  peace  from  thy  vid:orious  hands; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Europe  s  deftiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-difputed  pafs  they  gain, 
By  crowded  armies  fortify'd  in  vain ; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield, 
And  fee  their  camp  with  Britijh  legions  fiU'd. 
So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  fhatter'd  fides 
The  fea's  whole  weight  increas'd  with  fwelling  tides ; 
But  if  the  rufhing  wave  a  paffage  finds, 
Enrag'd  by  wat'ry  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trembling  Peafant  fees  his  country  round 
Gover'd  with  tempefts,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

The  few  furviving  foes  difpers'd  in  flight, 
(Refufe  of  fwords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight) 
In  ev'ry  ruftling  wind  the  vi^or  hear. 
And  Marlbro's  form  in  ev'ry  fhadow  fear, 
'Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  difgrace. 
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To  Donawert,  with  unrefifted  force, 
The  gay  victorious  army  bends  its  courfe. 
The  growth  of  meadows,   and  the  pride  of  fields, 
Whatever  fpoils  Bavaria's  fummer  yields, 
(The  Danube's  great  increafe)  Britannia  fhares. 
The  food  of  armies,  and  fupport  of  wars  : 
With  magazines  of  death,  deflrudive  balls, 
And  cannons  doom'd  to  batter  Landaus  walls, 
The  viAor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  ftor'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  Lord. 

Deluded  Prince  !   how  is  thy  greatnefs  croft. 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  loft, 
That  proudly  fet  thee  on  a  fancy'd  throne. 
And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own! 
Thy  troops,   that  now  behind  the  Danube  join. 
Shall  ftiortly  feek  for  fhelter  from  the  Rhi?2e, 
Nor  find  it  there:    furrounded  with  alarms. 
Thou  hop'ft  th'  afliftance  of  the  Gallic  arms  ; 
The  Gallic  arms  in  fafety  fhall  advance, 
And  crowd  thy  ftandards  with  the  pow'r  of  France^ 
While  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  afpiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  deftrudion,  and  adorns  thy  fall. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compaffion  join'd, 
Temp'ring  each  other  in  the  vidor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  Hero  and  the  Man  complete. 
Long  did  he  ftrive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  profFer'd  grace,  but  long  he  ftrove  in  vain  ; 
'Till  fir'd  at  length  he  thinks  it  vain  to  fpare 
His  rifing  wrath,  and  gives  a  loofe  to  war. 


In 
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In  vengeance  rous'd  the  foldier  fills  his  hand 

With  fword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 

A  thoufand  villages  to  afhes  turns, 

In  crackling  flames  a  thoufand  harvefts  burns. 

To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat, 

And  raix'd  with  bellowing  herds  confus'dly  bleat;  ..i;;.  i. - 

Their  trembling  lords  the  common  fliade  partake, 

And  cries  of  infants  found  in  ev'ry  brake ; 

The  lift'ning  foldier  fix'd  in  forrow  flands , 

Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  juft  commands; 

The  leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pity  fway'd. 

To  fee  his  jufl;  commands  fo  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  fliriller  clangors  animates  the  war, 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat: 
Gallia  s  proud  ftandards,  to  Bavaria  s  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  Lilies  in  the  wind; 
The  daring  Prince  his  blafted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  hofl:  he  views 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  fl;rength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  courfe  began, 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  defir'd  in  vain: 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  pray'rs  in  bitternefs  of  foul  prefer'd, 
Europe  s  loud  cries,  that  Providence  alfail'd, 
And  AXXA's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd; 

The 
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The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  defign'd  to  fliow 
His  care  and  condud  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long  extended  fquadrons  fhape  their  way! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  braveft  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breads  demand  the  ftrife, 
And  thirft  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  Briti/Ii  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  foul 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  poll, 
Leffen  his  numbers,   and  contrad  his  hoft : 
Tho'  fens  and  floods  poffefs'd  the  middle  fpace. 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pafs  ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  fl:op  Britannia^  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  ftands. 

But  O,  my  Mufe,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 

To  fing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd! 

Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  found 

The  vidor's  fliouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 

The  dreadful  burfl:  of  cannon  rend  the  fkies, 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rife. 

'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  foul  was  prov'd, 

That,  in  the  fhock  of  charging hofts  unmov'd, 

Amidft  confufion,  horror  and  defpair, 

Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  fcenes  of  war ; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  furvey'd. 

To  fainting  fquadrons  fent  the  timely  aid, 

Infpir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So 
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So  when  an  Angel  by  divine  command 

With  rifing  tempefts  fhakes  a  guilty  land. 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  paft, 

Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft;  ^nu^O 

And,  pleas'd  th' Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,   and  dired:s  the  Itorm.  : 

But  fee  the  haughty  houfehold  troops  advance! 
The  dread  oi  Europe^  and  the  pride  o^  France.      ='""''  ,  .  .; 

The  war's  whole  art  each  private  foldier  knows,  •     ~ 

And  with  a  Gen'ral's  love  of  conqueft  glows ; 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  fhaking  of  the  5nVy!^  fpear : 
Vain  infolence !    with  native  freedom  brave 
The  meaneft  Briton  fcorns  the  higheft  flave; 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  fouls  by  turns. 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns. 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  Monarch  lay  : 
A  thoufand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  fame, 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  adions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  undiftinguifh'd  die. 
O  Dormer,  how  can  I  behold  thy  fate, 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate! 
How  can  I  fee  the  gay,   the  brave,  the  young, 
Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  lieunfung! 
In  joys  of  conqueft  he  refigns  his  breath. 
And,  fiU'd  with  England's  glory,  fmiles  in  death. 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  fquadrons  run, 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  fhun  ; 

Thoufands 
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Thoufands  of  fiery  fleeds  with  wounds  transfix'd 

Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  mafters  mix'd, 

Midft  heaps  of  fpears  and  ftandards  driv'n  around, 

Lie  in  the  Danube  s  bloody  whirlpools  drown'd. 

Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  diftant  Soane, 

Or  founding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhone, 

Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  divides, 

Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  glides ; 

In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  fweep  away, 

And  into  Scythian  feas  their  bloated  corps  convey. 

From  Bleinheims  tow'rs  the  Gaul,  with  wild  affright, 

Beholds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fight ; 

His  waving  banners,   that  fo  oft  had  flood 

Planted  in  fields  of  death,  and  flreams  of  bloody 

So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reach. 

And  rife  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach, 

Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remoteft  lines. 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  refigns. 

Unfortunate  Tallard !  Oh  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  forrow,  and  of  fhame, 
That  with  mix'd  tumult  in  thy  bofom  fwell'd  ! 
When  firft  thou  faw'fl  thy  bravefl  troops  repell'd. 
Thine  only  fon  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gafping  on  the  ground, 
Thyfelf  in  bondage  by  the  vidor  kept!     . 
The  Chief,  the  Father,  and  the  Captive  wept. 
An  Englipi  Mufe  is  touch'd  with  gen'rous  woe. 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe. 
Greatly  diftrefs'd !  thy  loud  complaints  forbear. 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war; 


Give 
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Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blufh  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  fuch  great  leaders  won. 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  away 
Only  the  fecond  honors  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquifh'd  fell 
The  marfhes  ftagnate,   and  the  rivers  fwell. 
Mountains  of  flain  lieheap'd  upon  the  ground. 
Or  'midft  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drown'd; 
Whole  captive  hofts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chains; 
Ev'n  thofe  who  'fcape  the  fetters  and  the  fword. 
Nor  feek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord. 
Their  raging  King  difhonors,  to  complete 
Marlbro's  great  work,  and  finifh  the  defeat. 

From  Memmmghens  high  domes,  and  Augjburg's  walls. 
The  diftant  battle  drives  th'  infulting  Gauls^ 
Freed  by  the  terror  of  the  vidor's  name 
The  refcu'd  flates  his  great  protedion  claim ; 
Whilft  Ulme  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits, 
And  longs  to  open  her  obfequious  gates.  >'  <- 

The  hero's  breaft  ftill  fwells  with  great  defigns. 
In  ev'ry  thought  the  tow'ring  genius  fhines  : 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadful  courfe  he  bends. 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends  ; 
If  fieges  in  his  lab'ring  thoughts  are  form'd. 
Camps  are  affaulted,  and  an  army  ftorm'd ; 
If  to  the  fight  his  adive  foul  is  bent, 
The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event. 
What  diftant  land,  what  region  can  afford 
An  aftion  worthy  his  victorious  fword : 

VOL.    I.  L  Where 
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Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Gaul  defeat, 
To  make  the  feries  of  his  toils  compleat? 

Where  the  fwoln  Rhine  rufliing  with  all  its  force 
Divides  the  hoftile  nations  in  its  courfe, 
While  each  contrads  its  bounds,  or  wider  grows, 
Enlarg'd  or  ftraiten'd  as  the  river  flows, 
On  Gallia?,  fide  a  mighty  bulwark  flands. 
That  all  the  wide  extended  plain  commands ; 
Twice,  fince  the  war  was  kindled,  has  it  try'd 
The  victor's  rage,  and  twice  has  chang'd  its  fide  ; 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  o'erjoy'd. 
Have  the  long  fummer  on  its  walls  employ'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  his  arms  direds. 
Hence  future  triumphs  from  the  war  expects; 

And,  tho'  the  dog-ftar  had  its  courfe  begun. 

Carries  his  arms  ftill  nearer  to  the  fun  : 

Fixt  on  the  glorious  adion,  he  forgets 

The  change  of  feafons,  and  increafe  of  heats: 

No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  fliow. 

No  climes  unlovely,   that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  reftra^n'd. 

Learns  to  encamp  within  his  native  land. 

But  foon  as  the  vi6torious  hofl;  he  fpies. 

From  hill  to  hill,  from  fl;ream  to  fl;ream  he  flies : 

Such  dire  impreffions  in  his  heart  remain 

Of  Marlbro's  fword,  and  Hocjiefs  fatal  plain: 

In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  befets 

Their  fliady  coverts,  and  obfcure  retreats  ; 

They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame. 

That  bears  the  force  of  armies  in  his  name. 


Aujirids 
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Aujirias  young  monarch,  whofe  imperial  fway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  deftin'd  to  obey, 
Whofe  boafted  anceftry  fo  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his  Hneageends, 
Comes  from  a-far,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  fupporter  of  his  father's  throne: 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bofom  ran, 
Clafp'd  in  the  embraces  of  the  god-like  man! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleafing  wonder  fixt 
To  fee  fuch  fire  with  fo  much  fweetnefs  mixt, 
Such  eafy  greatnefs,  fuch  a  graceful  port, 
So  turn'd  and  finifli'd  for  the  camp  or  court ! 

Achilles  thus  was  form'd  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  J^ireus  fhone  but  in  the  fecond  place; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  Almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  fluftit  with  an  immortal  bloom 
That  Cythereds  fragrant  breath  beftow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The  royal  youth  by  Marlbro's  prefence  charm'd; 
Taught  by  his  counfels,  by  his  ad:ions  warm'd. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Difcharges  all  his  thunder  on  its  walls, 
O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  fight. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  fight. 

The  Britifh  Chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas'd  in  titles,  and  with  conquefls  crown'd, 
To  Belgian  coafts  his  tedious  march  renews, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  i?/zm^purfues, 
Clearing  its  borders  fromufurping  foes, 
And  bleft  by  refcu'd  nations  as  he  goes. 

L  8  T'reves 
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Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms  ; 
And  Traerhach  feels  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  fhake, 
While  Marlbro'  preffes  to  the  bold  attack, 
Plants  all  his  batt'ries,  bids  his  cannon  roar, 
And  fhows  how  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before. 
Scar'd  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  referv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
Forgets  his  third  of  univerfal  fway, 
And  fcarce  can  teach  his  fubjeds  to  obey  ; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employ'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projeds  for  his -race  deftroy'd, 
The  works  of  ages  funk  in  one  campaign, 
And  lives  of  millions  facrific'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  effeds  of  AjYJ\fA's  royal  cares  : 
By  her,   Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Ranges  through  nations,  wherefoe'er  difjoin'd, 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  fea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfetter'd  IJiers  ftates  are  free. 
And  tafte  the  fweets  oi Englijh  liberty: 
But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  thofe  that  lie 
Beneath  the  conftant  influence  of  her  eye ! 
Whilft  in  diffufive  Ihow'rs  her  bounties  fall 
Like  heav'n's  indulgence,   and  defcend  on  all. 
Secure  the  happy,  fuccor  the  diftreft. 
Make  ev'ry  fubjed  glad,  and  a  whole  people  bleft. 

Thus  wou'd  I  fain  Britannia^  wars  rehearfe, 
In  the  fmooth  records  of  a  faithful  verfe  ; 
That,  if  fuch  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail. 
May  tell  pofterity  the  wond'rous  tale. 


When 
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When  a(5lions,  unadorn'd,  are  faint  and  weak, 

Cities  and  Countries  muft  be  taught  to  fpeak  ; 

Gods  may  defcend  in  fadions  from  the  fkies, 

And  Rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arife ; 

Fidion  may  deck  the  truth  with  fpurious  rays, 

And  round  the  Hero  caft  a  borrow'd  blaze. 

Marlbro's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright, 

And  proudly  fhine  in  their  own  native  light; 

Rais'd  of  themfelves,  their  genuine  charms  they  boaft, 

And  thofe  who  paint  'em  trueft  praife  'em  moft. 
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A  Copy  of  Verses  in  the  Sixth  Mifcellany, 

T  O     T  H  E 

AUTHOR      of     ROSAMOND, 


Xe  forte  pudori 

Sit  tibi  Mufa  Lyra  Jolers,  et  Cantor  Apollo. 

By    Mr.    T I C  K  E  L  L. 


rHE  Opera  ^r/?  Italian    majiers  taught, 
EnricJid  with  Jongs,  but  innocent  oj  thought. 
Britannia'i  learned  theatre  dijdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  flrains  ; 
And  bliijkes  on  her  injur  d  fl:age  to  fee 
jVoriferife  well-tun  d,  and Jweet flupidity . 

JVo  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  Jong, 
Soft  as  Corelli,   but  as  Virgil  firong. 
From  words  fo  fweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive. 
And  Mufic  borrows  helps,  Jlie  usd  to  give. 
Thy  flyle  hath  matcK d  what  ancient  Romans  knew, 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new; 
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'Their  cadence  infuch  eafy  found  convey  d, 
Tliat  height  of  thought  may  feem  fuperjiuous  aid; 
Yet  infuch  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound. 
That  needlefs  feem  thefweets  of  eafy  found. 

Landf capes  how  gay  the  boijury  grotto  yields. 
Which  thought  creates,  and  lavifh  fancy  builds  I 
What  art  can  trace  the  vifionary  fcenes, 
Thejiowry  groves,  and  everlaflmg  greens. 
The  babbling  founds  that  mimic  Echo  plays. 
The  fairy  ffiade,  and  its  eternal  ma^e, 
Mature  and  art  in  all  their  charms  combind. 
And  all  Elyfium  to  one  view  conjindl 
J^o  farther  coidd  imagination  roam, 
'Till  Y diiihrook  fr am' d,  and  Marlbro'  raisd  the  Dome, 

Ten  thouf and  pangs  my  anxious  bofom  tear. 
When  drown  d  in  tears  I  fee  tK  imploring  fair : 
When  bards  lefsfoft  the  moving  words  fiipply, 
A  feeming  jufiice  dooms  the  Js^ymph  to  die; 
But  here  fhe  begs,  ?ior  canfhe  beg  in  vain, 
(In  dirges  this  expiring  Swans  complain) 
Eachverfe  fo  fwells,  exprefjive  of  her  woes,  '       J 

And  evry  tear  in  lines  fo  mournful  flows ; 
We,  fpite  of  fame,  her  fate  reversd  believe. 
Overlook  her  crimes,  and  think  fhe  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  tranf port  fair  Rofamonda'jy/m^^^ 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  tJie  lovely  Maid. 


While 
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While  now  perhaps  with  Dido'j  ghoji  Jhe  roves ^ 

And  hears  and  tells  thejlory  of  their  loves. 

Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  hlejs  their  fate. 

Since  love,  which  made  'em  wretched,  makes  'em  great, 

J{or  longer  that  relentlefs  doom  bemoan. 

Which  gain  d  a  Virgil,  and  an  Addifon. 

Accept  great,  monarch  of  the  Britifh  lays, 
"The  tribute  fong  an  humble  fubjeSt  pays. 
So  tries  the  artlefs  Lark  her  early  flight. 
And  f oars,  to  hail  the  God  ofverfe,  and  light, 
Unrivald  as  thy  merit  be  thy  fame. 
And  thy  own  laurels fhade  thy  envyd  name: 
T'hy  name,  the  boafl  of  all  the  tuneful  choir. 
Shall  tremble  on  the  firings  of  evry  Lyre ; 
While  the  charmed  reader  with  thy  thought  complies. 
Feels  correfponding  joys  orforrows  rife. 
And  views  thy  Rofamond  with  Henry  j  eyes. 


Ms  DRAMA- 


DRAMATIS   PERSONAE. 

MEN. 

King  Henry. 

Sir  Trufty,  Keeper  of  the  Bower, 

Page. 

Mejfenger, 

WOMEN 

Quee7i  Elinor. 
Rofaniond. 

Grideline,  Wife  to  Sir  Trufty. 

Guardian  Angels,  Sec. 
S  C  E  J\f  E    Woodftock  Park, 
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ROSAMOND. 

ACT     I.         SCENE     I. 

A  ProfpeH  of  Woodftock-Park,  terminating  in  the  Bower. 
Enter   QJJ  E  E  N  and  PAGE. 

Q^U  E  E  X. 

WHAT   place  is  here! 
What  fcenes  appear ! 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 
All  around 
Enchanted  ground 

And  foft  Elyfiujns  rife  : 
Flow'ry  mountains, 
Moffy  fountains. 
Shady  woods, 
Chryflal  floods^ 

With  wild  variety  furprife. 
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*''  As  o'er  the  holloiu  vaults  we  walk, 
A  hundred  echos  round  us  talk  : 

From  hill  to  hill  the  voice  is  tojl. 
Rocks  reboundiyig. 
Caves  refounding, 
JVbt  a  fingle  word  is  lojl. 

PAGE. 

There  gentle  Rojamond  immured 
Lives  from  the  world  and  you  fecured. 

0  U  E  E  X. 

Curfe  on  the  name  !    I  faint,  I  die. 

With  fecret  pangs  of  jealoufy [Afide. 

PAGE. 

There  does  the  penfive  beauty  mourn. 
And  languifh  for  her  Lord's  return. 

Q^U  E  E  X. 

Death  and  confufion!  I'm  too  flow [Afide. 

Show  me  the  happy  manfion,  fhow 

PAGE. 

Great  Henry  there 

q^U  E  E  X. 
Trifler  no  more  ! 


PAGE. 


.Alluding  to  the  famous  Echo  in  Woodftock-Park. 
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PA  G  E. 


-Great  Henry  there 


Will  foon  forget  the  toils  of  war. 

Q^U  E  E  J{, 

No  more !   the  happy  manfion  fhow 
That  holds  this  lovely  guilty  foe. 
My  wrath,  like  that  of  heav'n,  fliall  rife. 
And  blaft  her  in  her  Paradife. 

PAGE. 

Behold  on  yonder  rifing  ground 

"The  bower,  that  luanders 

In  meanders. 

Ever  bending, 

Kever  ending, 

Glades  on  glades y 

Shades  injhades. 
Running  an  eternal  round. 

Q^U  E  E  M 

In  fuch  an  endlefs  maze  I  rove, 
Loft  in  labyrinths  of  love. 

My  breaft  with  hoarded  vengeance  burns. 

While  fear  and  rage 

With  hope  engage, 

And  rule  my  wav'ring  foul  by  turns. 


PAGE. 
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PAGE. 

The  path  yon  verdant  field  divides, 
Which  to  the  foft  confinement  guides. 

0  U  E  E  JV. 

Eleonora,  think  betimes, 
What  are  thy  hated  rival's  crimes! 
Whither,  ah  whither  doft  thou  go  ! 
What  has  fhe  done  to  move  thee  fo! 
— Does  Ihe  not  warm  with  guilty  fire 
The  faithlefs  Lord  of  my  defire? 
Have  not  her  fatal  arts  remov'd 
My  Henry  from  my  arms? 
'Tis  her  crime  to  be  lov'd, 
'Tis  her  crime  to  have  charms. 
Let  us  fly,  let  us  fly, 
She  fhall  die,  ftie  fliall  die. 
I  feel,   I  feel  my  heart  relent. 
How  could  the  fair  be  innocent! 
T'o  a  monarch  like  mine. 
Who  ivoulcl  not  refignl 
Onefo  great  andfo  brave 
All  hearts  mufi  enflave. 

PAGE. 

Hark,   hark!   what  found  invades  my  ear? 
The  conqueror's  approach  I  hear. 

He  comes,  vidtorious  Henry  comes! 

Hautboys,  Trumpets,  Fifes  and  Drums, 


In 
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In  dreadful  concert  join  d^ 

Send  from  afar 

Afoundofwar^ 
And  fill  with  horror  evry  wind. 

q^u  E  E  X. 

Henry  returns,  from  danger  free  I 
Henry  returns! but  not  to  me. 

He  comes  his  Rofamond  to  greet, 
And  lay  his  laurels  at  her  feet. 
His  vows  impatient  to  renew; 
His  vows  to  Eleonora  due. 
Here  fhall  the  happy  Nymph  detain, 
(while  of  his  abfence  I  complain) 
Hid  in  her  mazy,  wanton  hower. 
My  lord,  my  life,  my  conqueror. 

J^o,  no,  'tis  decreed 

'The  Traitrefs  fhall  bleed; 

J{o  fear  fhall  alarm, 

J^o  pity  difarm; 

In  my  rage  fhall  be  feen 
.   'The  revenge  of  a  Queen. 


VOL.  I.  N  SCENE 
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SCENE     11. 

T^he  Entry  of  the  Bower, 

Sir  T R  U STT,  Knight  of  the  Bower,  Joins. 

How  unhappy  is  he, 
7 hat  is  tyd  to  ajhe, 

Andfarndfor  his  wit  and  his  beauty ! 
For  of  us  pretty  fellows 
Our  wives  are  fo  jealous, 

'They  neer  have  enough  of  our  duty. 
But  hah!   my  limbs  begin  to  quiver, 
I  glow,  I  burn,  I  freeze,  I  ftiiver; 

Whence  rifes  this  convullive  ftrife? 
I  fmell  a  fhrew! 
My  fears  are  true, 
I  fee  my  wife. 

SCENE     III. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  N  E  and  Sir  TRUSTY, 

Q  R  I  D  E  L  1  X  E. 

Faithlefs  varlet,   art  thou  there? 

Sir  r  R  U  S  T  Y. 
My  love,  ray  dove,  my  charming  fair! 

GRI- 
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GRIDELIJVE. 
Monfter,  thy  wheedling  tricks  I  know. 

Sir  r  Ru  s  r  r. 

Why  wilt  thou  call  thy  turtle  fo? 

GRIDELIXE. 

Cheat  not  me  with  falfe  careffes. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Let  me  flop  thy  mouth  with  kiffes. 

GRIDELIXE. 

Thofe  to  fair  Rofamond  are  due. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

She  is  not  half  fo  fair  as  you. 

GRIDELIJVE. 
She  views  thee  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

I'll  ftill  be  thine,  and  let  her  die. 

GRIDELIJVE. 

No,  no,  'tis  plain.     Thy  frauds  I  fee. 
Traitor  to  thy  King  and  me! 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

0  Grideline !  confult  thy  glajs. 
Behold  thatjweet  bewitching  face , 

N  2  Thoje 
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TJioJe  blooming  cheeks,  that  lovely  hue  I 

Evry  feature  ....  ,    !^K.,,--*/f 

fCharmt?ig  creature) 
Will  convince  you  I  am  true. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  N  E. 

0  hoiv  bleji  were  Grideline, 
Could  I  call  Sir  Trufty  mi?2e! 
Did  he  not  cover  amorous  wiles 
Withfoft,  but  ah!  deceiving /miles: 
HowJIioidd  I  revel  in  delight, 

'the  Jpoitfe  offuch  a  peerlefs  Knightl 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

At  length  the  florm  begins  to  ceafe^ 

I've  footh'd  and  flatter'd  her  to  peace. 

Tis  now  my  turn  to  tyrannife:  [Afide. 

1  feel,   I  feel  ray  fury  rife! 
Tigrefs,  be  gone. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 
1  love  thee  fo 


I  cannot  go. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Fly  from  my  paffion,  Beldame,  fly! 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

Why  fo  unkind,   Sir  Trujly,  why? 

Sir  r  i^  £7  5  rr. 
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?>ir  r  Ru  s  r  T. 

Thou'rt  the  plague  of  my  life. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  M  E, 

I'm  a  foolifli,  fond  wife. 

Sir  r  /2  c/  5  r  r. 

Let  us  part, 
Let  us  part. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

Will  you  break  my  poor  heart? 
Will  you  break  my  poor  heart? 

Sir  r  R  u  s  rr, 

I  will  if  I  can. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

O  barbarous  man! 

From  whence  doth  all  this  paffion  flow? 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

T'hou  art  ugly  and  old. 
And  a  villainous  fcold. 


GRIDELIXE, 


T'hou  art  a  nijlic  to  call  me  Jo. 
fm  not  ugly  nor  old, 
Xor  a  villainous  fcold. 


But 
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But  thou  art  a  rujlic  to  call  me  Jo. 
I'hou,  Traitor,  adieu! 

&V  T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

Farewelj  thou  Shrew  I 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  N  E. 

Thou  Traitor^ 

5/r  T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

Thou  ShreWi 

BOTH. 

Adieul  adieu!  [Exit  Grid. 

Sh  T  R  U  ST  r,  folus. 

How  hard  is  our  fate^ 

Who  ferve  in  the  ftate, 

And  fhould  lay  out  our  cares 

On  pubHc  affairs  ; 

When  conjugal  toils, 

And  family  broils 
Make  all  our  great  labors  mifcarry! 

Yet  this  is  the  lot 

Of  him  that  has  got 

Fair  Rofamond's  bower, 

With  the  clew  in  his  power, 

And  is  courted  by  all, 

Both  the  great  and  the  fmall, 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  King  Harry ^ 

But 
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But  fee,  the  penfive  fair  draws  near: 
I'll  at  a  diftance  ftand  and  hear. 


SCENE     IV. 

R  O  S  A  M  O  N  D  ^«^  &r  T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

ROSAMOJVD. 

From  walk  to  walk^  from  fhade  to  fhade, 
From  ftream  to  purling  ftream  convey 'd, 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Through  all  the  mingling  trads  I  rove. 
Turning, 
Burning, 
Changing, 
Ranging, 
Full  of  grief  and  full  of  love. 
Impatient  for  my  Lord's  return, 
I  figh,   I  pine,   I  rave,   I  mourn. 
Was  ever  pajjion  crojs'd  like  mmel 
To  rend  my  hreaji. 
And  break  my  reji, 
A  thoufand  thoufand  ills  combine. 
Abjence  wounds  me^ 
Fear  furrounds  me. 
Guilt  confounds  me. 
Was  ever  pajjion  crojsd  like  mine  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

what  heart  of  ftone 
Can  hear  her  moan, 
And  not  in  dumps  fo  doleful  join!  [Apart, 

R  0  S  A  M  0  K  D: 

How  does  my  conftant  grief  deface 
The  pleafures  of  this  happy  place! 
In  vain  the  fpring  my  fenfes  greets 
In  all  her  colors,   all  her  fweets  ; 

To  me  the  rofe 

No  longer  glows, 

Every  plant 

Has  loft  its  fcent: 
The  vernal  blooms  of  various  hue, 
The  bloffoms  frefh  with  morning  dew, 
The  breeze,   that  fweeps  thefe  fragrant  bow'rs^ 
Fill'd  with  the  breath  of  op'ning  flow'rs. 

Purple  fcenes, 

Winding  greens, 

Glooms  inviting, 

Birds  delighting, 
(Nature's  fofteft,   fweeteft  ftore) 
Charm  my  tortur'd  foul  no  more. 
Te  powers,  I  rave,  I  faint,  I  die; 
Whyjojlowl  great 'H.^nxy^  why! 

From  death  and  alarms 

Fly,  jly  to  my  arms. 
Fly  to  my  arms,  my  Monarch,  jly  I 

Sir 
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Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 
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How  much  more  blefl  would  lovers  be. 

Did  all  the  whining  fools  agree 

To  live  like  Grideline  and  me  !  [^Apart. 

ROSAMOXD. 
O  Rofamondj  behold  too  late, 
And  tremble  at  thy  future  fate  ! 
Gurfe  this  unhappy,  guilty  face, 
Every  charm,   and  every  grace, 
That  to  thy  ruin  made  their  way, 
And  led  thine  innocence  aftray  : 
At  home  thou  feefl  thy  Qiieen  enraged. 
Abroad  thy  abfent  Lord  engaged 
In  wars,  that  may  our  loves  difjoin. 
And  end  at  once  his  life  and  mine. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Such  cold  complaints  befit  a  Nun  : 

If  fhe  turns  honeft,   I'm  undone  !  [Apart. 

R  0  S  A  M  0  JV  D. 

Beneath  fame  hoary  mountain 

Til  lay  me  down  and  weep. 
Or  nearfome  luarbling  fountain 

Bewail  myjelf  ajleep ; 
Where  feather  d  choirs  combining 

With  gentle  murm'  ring  fir  earns ^ 
And  winds  in  conf or t  joining, 

Raife  fadly-pleafing  dreams.  [Exit  Rof. 

VOL.      I.  O  Sir 
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Sir  TRUSTY,  folus. 

What  favage  tiger  would  not  pity 

A  damfel  fo  diftrefs'd  and  pretty! 

But  hah  I   a  found  my  bower  invades,  \Tnimpets  Jlorifh. 

And  echoes  through  the  winding  fhades  ; 

'Tis  Henry  s  march  !   the  tune  I  know : 

A  Meffenger  !   It  muft  be  fo. 

S  C  E  N  E     V. 

^  M  E  S  S  E  N  G  E  R  rt^2f/  Sir  TRUSTY. 

MESSENGER. 

Great  Henry  comes  !  with  fove  oppreft  ; 
Prepare  to  fodge  the  royal  gueft. 
From  purple  fields  with  (laughter  fpread, 
From  rivers  chok'd  with  heaps  of  dead, 
From  glorious  and  immortal  toils, 
Loaden  with  honor,   rich  with  fpoils, 
Great  Henry  comes  i   Prepare  thy  bower 
To  lodge  the  mighty  conqueror. 

Sir  T  R  U  S  T  r. 

The  bower  and  Lady  both  are  dreft, 
And  ready  to  receive  their  gueft. 

MES- 
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MESSENGER. 

Hither  the  vidor  flies,   (his  Queen 
And  royal  progeny  unfeen ;) 
Soon  as  the  Britijh  Ihores  he  reached, 
Hither  his  foaming  courfer  ftretched  : 
And  fee  !  his  eager  fteps  prevent 
The  meffage  that  himfelf  hath  fent ! 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Here  I  will  ftand 
With  hat  in  hand, 

Obfequioufly  to  meet  him, 
And  muft  endeavour 
At  behaviour, 

That's  fuitable  to  greet  him. 

SCENE     VI. 

E7iter  King  Henry  after  a  fiorijh  of  ^trumpets. 

K  I  X  G. 

Where  is  my  love  !   my  Rofamondl 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r 

Firft,  as  in  ftrideft  duty  bound, 
I  kifs  your  royal  hand. 

O2  KING. 
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Where  is  my  life  !   my  Rofamondl 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Next  with  fubmiffion  moft  profound, 
I  welcome  you  to  land. 

K  I  JSf  G. 
Where  is  the  tender,  charming  fair ! 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Let  me  appear,  great  Sir,  I  pray. 
Methodical  in  what  I  fay. 

K  I  JV  G. 
Where  is  my  love,   O  tell  me  where! 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

For  when  we  have  a  Prince's  ear, 

We  fhould  have  wit. 

To  know  what's  fit 
For  us  to  fpeak,   and  him  to  hear. 

K  I  X  G. 

Thefe  dull  delays  I  cannot  bear. 
Where  is  my  love,  O  tell  me  where  ! 

Sir  r  Ru  s  r  r. 

I  fpeak,   great  Sir,  with  weeping  eyes, 
She  raves,   alas !  fhe  faints,    fhe  dies. 


K  I  K  G, 
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K  I  X  G. 

What  doft  thou  fay?  I  fhake  with  fear. 

Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Nay,  good  ray  Liege,  with  patience  hear. 
She  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies,  'tis  true  ; 
But  raves,    and  faints,  and  dies  for  you. 

K  I  X  G. 

Was  ever  Xymph  like  Rofamond, 
So  fair,  Jo  faithful,   and  fo  fond. 
Adorn  d  with  evry  charm  and  grace  I 

I  'm  all  defire ! 

My  hearfs  on  fire. 
And  leaps  andfprings  to  her  embrace. 

Sir  r  Ru  s  r  r. 

At  the  fight  of  her  lover 
She'll  quickly  recover. 

What  place  will  you  choofe 

For  firft  interviews  ? 

K  I  X  G. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  grove. 

In  yon  pavilion  made  for  love, 

Where  Woodbines,  Rofes,  Jeffamines, 

Amaranths,  and  Eglantines, 

With  intermingling  fweets  have  wove 

The  particolor'd  gay  Alcove. 


Sir 
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Sir  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Your  Highnefs,   Sir,   as  I  prefume. 
Has  chofe  the  moft  convenient  gloom  ; 
There's  not  a  fpot  in  all  the  park 
Has  trees  fo  thick,   and  fhades  fo  dark. 

K  I  K  G. 

Mean  while  with  due  attention  wait 

To  guard  the  bower,   and  watch  the  gate  ; 

Let  neither  envy,   grief,   nor  fear, 

Nor  love-lick  jealoufy  appear  ; 

Nor  fenfelefs  pomp,  nor  noife  intrude 

On  this  delicious  folitude  ; 

But  pleafure  reign  through  all  the  grove. 

And  all  be  peace,  and  all  be  love. 

0  the  pleafing,  pleafing  anguifJi^ 

When  we  love,  and  when  we  languijh ! 

Wi/hes  rifing ! 

T^houghtsfurprifingl 

Pleafure  courting! 

Charms  tranjporting  I 

Fancy  viewing 

Joys  enjuing  I 
0  the  pleafing,  pleafing  anguifh  !  [Exeunt, 


ACT 
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A   C   T     II.      S    G    E  N   E     I. 

A  Pavilion  in  the  middle  of  the  Bower. 
KING  a?id  ROSAMOND. 

K  I  X  G, 

THUS  let  my  weary  foul  forget 
Reftlefs  glory,   martial  ftrife, 
Anxious  pleafures  of  the  great, 
And  gilded  cares  of  life. 

R  0  S  A  M  0  JV  D, 

Thus  let  me  lofe,  in  rifing  joys, 
Fierce  impatience,   fond  defires, 
Abfence  that  flatt'ring  hope  deflroys, 
And  life-confuming  fires. 

K  I  X  G. 

Not  the  loud  Briti/Ii  fhout  that  warms 
The  v/arrior's  heart,   nor  clafhing  arms, 
Nor  fields  with  hoftile  banners  ftrow'd. 
Nor  life  on  proftrate  Gauls  beftow'd, 
Give  half  the  joys  that  fill  my  breaft, 
While  with  my  Rojamond  I'm  bleft, 

ROSA- 
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ROSAMOXD. 

My  Henry  is  my  foul's  delight, 
My  wifli  by  day,   my  dream  by  night. 
'Tis  not  in  language  to  impart 
The  fecret  meltings  of  my  heart, 
While  I  my  conqueror  furvey. 
And  look  my  very  foul  away. 

K  I  Jsf  G. 

O  may  the  prefent  blifs  endure, 

From  fortune,  time,   and  death  fecure  ! 

BOTH. 

0  may  the  prefent  blifs  endure  I 

K  I  X  G. 

My  eye  cou'd  ever  gaze,  my  ear 

Thofe  gentle  founds  cou'd  ever  hear: 

But  oh  !  with  noon-day  heats  oppreft. 

My  aking  temples  call  for  reft! 

In  yon  cool  grotto's  artful  night 

Refrefliing  flumbers  I'll  invite. 

Then  feek  again  my  abfent  fair. 

With  all  the  love  a  heart  can  bear.  [Exit  King, 

ROSAMOMD,  fola. 

From  whence  this  fad  prefaging  fear, 
This  fudden  figh,  this  falling  tear? 

Oft 
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Oft  in  my  filent  dreams  by  night 

With  fuch  a  look  I've  feen  him  fly, 

Wafted  by  angels  to  the  £k.y, 
And  loft  in  endlefs  trads  of  light ; 
While  I,  abandon'd  and  forlorn, 
To  dark  and  difmal  deferts  born, 
Through  lonely  wilds  have  feem'd  to  ftray, 
A  long,  uncomfortable  way. 

iTheyre  phantoms  all;  Vll  think  no  more : 
My  life  has  endlefs  joys  injlore. 
Farewelforrow,  Jarewel  Jear , 
"They  re  phantoms  all  I  7ny  Yitnxys  here. 

-  '  .        -    ii 

SCENE     II. 

A  Poller?!  Gate  of  the  Bower. 
GRIDELINE    and    PAGE. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

My  ftomach  fwells  with  fecret  fpite, 
To  fee  my  fickle,   faithlefs  Knight, 
With  upright  gefture,   goodly  mien, 
Face  of  olive,   coat  of  green. 
That  charm'd  the  Ladies  long  ago, 
So  little  his  own  worth  to  know, 

VOL.   I.  P  On 
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On  a  mere  girl  his  thoughts  to  place, 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  baby  face; 
A  child  !   a  chit !   that  was  not  born, 
When  I  did  town  and  court  adorn. 

PAGE, 

Can  any  man  prefer  fifteen 
To  venerable  Grideline  f 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

He  does,   my  child  ;   or  tell  me  why 

With  weeping  eyes  fo  oft  I  fpy 

His  whi&ers  curl'd,   and  fhoe-ftrings  ty'd, 

A  new  Toledo  by  his  fide. 

In  fhoulder-belt  fo  trimly  plac'd, 

With  band  fo  nicely  fmooth'd  and  lac'd. 

PAGE. 

If  Rofamond  his  garb  has  view'd. 

The  Knight  is  falfe,   the  Nymph  fubdu'd. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

My  anxious  boding  heart  divines 
His  falfehood  by  a  thoufand  figns  ; 
Oft  o'er  the  lonely  rocks  he  walks, 
And  to  the  fooliih  Echo  talks  ; 
Oft  in  the  glafs  he  rolls  his  eye. 
But  turns  and  frowns  if  I  am  by  ; 
Then  my  fond  eafy  heart  beguiles. 
And  thinks  of  Rofamond,  and  fmiles. 

PAGE. 
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PAGE. 
Well  may  you  feel  thefe  foft  alarms, 
She  has  a  heart 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

And  he  has  charms. 

PAGE. 

Your  fears  are  too  juft 


GRIDELIXE. 

Too  plainly  I've  prov'd 

BOTH. 

He  loves  and  is  lovd. 

GRIDELINE, 


0  mercilejs  fate  I 


Deplorable  Jlate  I 


T'o  die- 


To  he  Jlain 


PAGE. 


GRIDELINE. 


PAGE, 


GRIDELINE. 


By  a  barbarous fwain J 

BOTH. 

That  laughs  at  your  pain . 


P  2  GRI- 


■mS  R     0  .  S    A     M    0    N    D: 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

How  fhou'd  I  acl?  canft  thou  advife  ?  ' 

PAGE. 

Open  the  gate,  if  you  are  wife  ; 
I,   in  an  unfufpeded  hour,  -'"■" 

May  catch  'em  dallying  in  the  bowQr, 
Perhaps  their  loofe  amours  prevent, 
And  keep  Sir  Triifly  innocent. 

GRIDELIXE. 

Thou  art  in  truth 

A  forward  youth, 
Of  wit  and  parts  above  thy  age  ; 
Thou  know'ft  our  fex.     Thou  art  a  Page.  ^^ 

PAGE. 

I'll  do  what  I  can 

To  furprife  the  falfe  man. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

Of  fuch  a  faithful  fpy  I've  need  :  "' 

Go  in,   and  if  thy  plot  fucceed. 

Fair  youth,   thou  may'ft  depend  on  this, 

I'll  pay  thy  fervice  with  a  kifs.  [Ex// Page. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  N  E  fola. 

Prithee  Cupid  no  fnore 
Hurl  thy  Darts  at  three/core. 


■^T       ry:       , -v        f^ 


To 


*  An  opening  Scene  difcovers  another  view  of  the  Bower. 
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"To  thy  girls  and  thy  boys 

Give  thy  pains  and  thy  joys ^ 

Let  Sir  Trufty  a?id  7ne 

From  thy  frolics  be  free,  [Exit  Grid, 


SCENE     III. 

PAGE    folus. 

O  the  foft  delicious  view. 
Ever  charming,  ever  new  ! 
Greens  of  various  fhades  arife, 
Deck'd  with  flow'rs  of  various  dies : 
Paths  by  meeting  paths  are  croft, 
Alleys  in  winding  alleys  loft ; 
Fountains  playing  through  the  trees. 
Give  coolnefs  to  the  paffmg  breeze. 

A  thoujand fairy  Jcenes  appear. 
Here  a  grove ,  a  grotto  here. 
Here  a  rock,  and  here  a  fir  earn  ^ 

Sweet  delufion. 

Gay  conffion. 
All  a  vifion,  all  a  dream ! 


SCENE. 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

Q^  U  E  E  N   and  PAGE. 

QUEEN. 

At  length  the  bow'ry  vaults  appear! 
My  bofom  heaves,  and  pants  with  fear: 
A  thoufand  checks  my  heart  control, 
A  thoufand  terrors  fliake  my  foul. 

PAGE. 

Behold  the  brazen  gate  unbarr'd ! 

She's  fix'd  in  thought,   I  am  not  heard \_Apart. 

Q^U  E  E  K 

I  fee,  I  fee  my  hands  imbru'd 
In  purple  ftreams  of  reeking  blood  : 
I  fee  the  vidim  gafp  for  breath. 
And  ftart  in  agonies  of  death : 
I  fee  my  raging  dying  Lord, 
And  O,   I  fee  myfelf  abhorr'd  ! 

PAGE. 

My  eyes  o'erflow,  my  heart  is  rent 

To  hear  Britannia^  Queen  lament.  [Afide^ 

OU  EEX. 
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Q^U  E  E  K. 

What  fhall  my  trembling  foul  purfue? 

PAGE. 

Behold,  great  Queen,  the  place  in  view  ! 

Q^U  E  E  X. 
Ye  pow'rs  inftru(5l  me  what  to  do! 

PAGE. 

That  Bow'r  will  fhow 
The  guilty  foe. 

Q  U  E  E  X 

-It  is  decreed it  fliall  be  fo  ;  [After  apauje. 

I  cannot  fee  my  Lord  repine 

(0  that  I  coud  call  him  mine!) 

Why  have  not  they  moji  charms  to  move, 

Whoje  bofoms  burn  with  purejl  love ! 

PAGE. 

Her  heart  with  rage  and  fondnefs  glows. 

Ojealoufy!  thou  hell  of  woes!  [Afide. 

That  confcious  fcene  of  love  contains 

The  fatal  caufe  of  all  your  pains : 

In  yonder  flow'ry  vale  fhe  lies, 

Where  thofe  fair-bloffom'd  arbors  rife. 

Q^UEEX 
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Q^U  E  E  JV. 

Let  us  hafte  to  deftroy 
Her  guilt  and  her  joy. 

Wild  and  frantic  is  my  grief  I 

Fury  driving, 

Mercy  f  riving. 
Heaven  in  pity  fend  relief  I 

T^he  pangs  of  love 

Te  powrs  remove. 
Or  dart  your  thunder  at  my  head: 

Love  and  defpair 

What  heart  can  hear  ?      . 
Eafe  my  foul,  or  fir  ike  me  dead  I  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     V. 

'the  Scene   changes  to   the   PavilioJi   as  before. 

ROSAMOND   fola, 

"Tranfporting  pleafurel  ivho  can  tellitl 

When  our  longing  eyes  difcover 

tlie  kind,  the  dear^  approaching  lover. 
Who  can  utter,  or  conceal  it  I 

A  fudden  motion  fliakes  the  grove  : 
I  hear  the  fteps  of  him  I  love ; 

Prepare, 


ROSAMOND. 

Prepare,  my  foul,   to  meet  thy  blifs  ! 

Death  to  my  eyes  ;  what  fight  is  this  ! 

The  Queen,   th' offended  Queen  I  fee  ! 
Open,   O  earth  !   and  fwallow  me  ! 


"3 


*"^*=0'*<>*4>'*<>*«^ 


SCENE     VI. 


Enter  to  her   the  Q^U E  E  JV  with  a  Bowl  in  one  hand,  and  a 

Dagger  in  the  other. 

Q^U  E  E  X. 
Thus  arm'd  with  double  death  I  come : 
Behold,  vain  wretch,  behold  thy  doom  ! 
Thy  crimes  to  their  full  period  tend, 
And  foon  by  This,  or  This,    fhall  end. 

ROSAMOXD. 

What  fhall  I  fay,   or  how  reply 
To  threats  of  injur'd  Majefty? 

(lU  E  E  K 

'Tis  guilt  that  does  thy  tongue  control. 
Or  quickly  drain  the  fatal  Bowl, 
Or  this  right  hand  performs  its  part," 
And  plants  a  Dagger  in  thy  heart. 

R  0  S  A  M  0  X  D. 

Can  Britain  s  Queen  give  fuch  commands, 
Or  dip  in  blood  thofe  facred  hands  ? 

VOL.  I.  Q^  In 
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In  her  fhall  fuch  revenge  be  feen? 

Far  be  that  from  Britaifis  Queen  !   3snv7   ;  ssyd  ■  • 

0  U  E  E  X 

How  black  does  my  defign  appear? 

Was  ever  mercy  fo  fevere  !  [AJide, 

ROSAMOND. 

When  tides  of  youthful  Mood  run  high, 
Andfcenes  ofpromisd  joys  are  nigh. 

Health  prefumiuQ-, 

Beauty  blooming,  '    -  ^  ^-    ^'    - 
Oh  how  dreadful  'tis  to  die'. 


■      0  U  E  E  JV. 

To  thofe  whom  foul  diflionors  flam,  ciiU  \Ci  uqox  i 

Life  itfelf  ftiould  be  a  pain. 

ROSAMOXD..  ^^^^^.^^ 

Who  could  refill  great  Henrys  Charms,  ?;rj5aT.dj  oT 

And  drive  the  hero  from  her  arms? 

Think  on  the  f oft,  the  tender  fires. 
Melting  thoughts,  and  gay  defires. 
That  in  your  own  warm  bofom  rife,         ' 
When  languifiing  with  Lovefick  eyes 
That  great,  that  charming  man  you  fee  : 
Think  on  yourfelf  and  pity  me  I 

OUEEM 
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Q^U  E  E  X. 

And  doft  thou  thus  thy  guilt  deplore!  .t\    r     ^  f 

[Offering  the  dagger  to  her  breaji,, 
Prefumptuous  woman !  plead  no  more  ! 


*  \  ■      T 


R  0  s  A  M  0  X  d: 

O  Queen,  your  lifted  arm  reftrain  ! 
Behold  thefe  tears ! 


Q^U  E  E  X. 
They  flow  in  vain. 

ROSAMOXD. 


Look  with  compaflion  on  my  fate  ! 
O  hear  my  fighs  ! 

Q^U  E  E  X. 
They  rife  too  late. 


Hope  not  a  day's,   an  hour's  reprieve. 

ROSAMOXD. 

Tho'  I  live  Wretched,  let  me  Live. 
In  fome  deep  dungeon  let  me  lie, 
Cover'd  from  ev'ry  human  eye, 
Banifli'd  the  day,  debarr'd  the  light ; 
Where  fhades  of  everlafting  night 
May  this  unhappy  face  difarm. 
And  cafl:  a  veil  o'er  ev'ry  charm  : 
Offended  heaven  I'll  there  adore. 
Nor  fee  the  Sun,  nor  Henry  more. 

0,2  Q^UEEX 
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O  U  E  E  N. 

-^ 

Moving  language,  Jliining  tears,  3in''S  "rii  pam^'I  uosh  ilob  hnk 

Glowing  guilt,   and  graceful  fears. 

Kindling  pity ,   kindling  rage. 

At  once  provoke  me,  andaffuage.  [Afide. 

R  0  SA  M  0  X  D. 

What  fhall  I  do  to  pacify 
Your  kindled  vengeance  ? 

0  U  E  E  X. 
Thou  fhalt  die.  [Offering  the  dagger. 

ROSAMOKD. 

Give  me  but  one  fhort  moment's  ftay. 

O  Henry,  why  fo  far  away?  [Afide. 

Q^U  E  E  X 

Prepare  to  welter  in  a  flood 

Of  flreaming  gore.  [Offering  the  dagger, 

ROSAMOXD. 

O  fpare  my  blood, 

And  let  me  grafp  the  deadly  bowl. 

[Takes  the  bowl  in  her  hand. 

0  U  E  E  X. 
Ye  pow'rs,  how  pity  rends  my  foul !  [Afide, 

ROSA- 
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ROSAMOKD, 
Thus  proflrate  at  your  feet  I  fall. 

O  let  me  ftill  for  mercy  call '  [Falling  on  her  knees. 

Accept,  great  Queen,  like  injur  d  heaven, 
T^hejoul  that  begs  to  be  forgiven  : 
If  in  the  latefi  gafp  of  breath. 
If  in  the  dreadful  pahis  of  death. 
When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  brow. 
Ton  hope  for  mercy,  fhew  it  now. 

OUEEX. 

Mercy  to  lighter  crimes  is  due, 

Horrors  and  death  fliall  thine  purfue.  [Offering  the  dagger. 

ROSAMOXD. 

Thus  I  prevent  the  fatal  blow.  [Drinks. 
Whither,   ah!  whither  ftiall  I  go  ! 

QU  E  E  X. 

Where  thy  paft  life  thou  (halt  lament, 
And  with  thou  hadft  been  innocent. 

ROSAMOXD. 

Tyrant !   to  aggravate  the  ftroke. 
And  wound  a  heart,   already  broke  ! 
My  dying  foul  with  fury  burns. 
And  flighted  grief  to  madnefs  turns. 

'Think  not,  thou  author  of  my  woe. 
That  Rofamond  will  leave  thee  fo : 

At 


ii8  ROSAMOND.  . 

At  dead  of  night, 

A  glaring  Jprite, 

With  hideous  Jcr earns 

Til  haunt  thy  dreams ^ 
And  when  the  painful  night  withdraws. 
My  YicTiXy fiall  revenge  my  caufe. 
O  whither  does  my  phrenfy  drive  ! 
Forgive  my  rage,  your  wrongs  forgive. 
My  veins  are  froze  ;   my  blood  grows  chill  ; 
The  weary  fprings  of  life  ftand  flill ; 
The  fleep  of  death  benumbs  all  o'er 
My  fainting  limbs,   and  I'm  no  more.  \Falls  on  the  couch, 

0  U  E  E  X. 
Hear,   and  obferve  your  Queen's  commands.       \To  her  attendants. 
Beneath  thofe  hills  a  Convent  (lands, 
Where  the  fam'd  ftreams  of  Ifis  flray  ; 
Thither  the  breathlefs  coarfe  convey, 
And  bid  the  cloifter'd  maids  with  care 
The  due  folemnities  prepare.  [Exeunt  with  the  hody^ 

When  vanquifK d  foes  beneath  us  lie 

How  great  it  is  to  hid  them  Die ! 

But  how  much  greater  to  forgive. 

And  bid  a  vanquifidfoe  to  Live !  [Exit. 


SCENE 
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JS  C  E  N  E    VII. 

5/r  T  R  U  S  T  Y  in  a  Fright, 

A  breathlefs  corpfe  I  what  have  I  feen ! 
And  follow'd  by  the  jealous  Queen! 
It  muft  be  fhe  I   my  fears  are  true  : 
The  bowl  of  pois'nous  juice  I  view. 
How  can  the  fara'd  Sir  7rz//?jv  live 
To  hear  his  m after  chide  and  grieve? 
No  !   tho'  I  hate  fuch  bitter  beer. 

Fair  Rqfamond,  I'll  pledge  thee  here.  \Prinks. 

.  The  King  this  doleful  news  ftiall  read 

In  lines  of  my  inditing  : 
"  Great  Sir,  [Writes. 

"  Your  Rofamondh  dead 
•'  As  I  am  at  thisprefent  writing.     , 
T'he  bower  turns  round,  my  brains  abus'd, 
77ie  Labyrinth  grows  more  conjusd, 

T^he  thickets  dance IJiretch,  I  yawn. 

Death  has  tripped  up  my  heels Vmgone.  [Staggers  and  falls. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     VIII. 

(lU  E  E  X   fola. 

The  conflid  of  my  mind  is  o'er. 
And  Rofamond  fhall  charm  no  more. 
Hence  ye  fecret  damps  of  care, 
Fierce  difdain,   and  cold  defpair, 
Hence  ye  fears  and  doubts  remove ; 
Hence  grief  and  hate  ! 
Ye  pains  that  wait 
Onjealoufy,  the  rage  of  love. 

My  Henry  Jhall  be  mine  alone ^ 
The  herojhall  he  all  my  own; 
Xoblerjoys  pojfefs  my  heart 
Than  crowns  andjceptres  can  impart. 


AC  T 
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ACT     III.     S  C  E  N  E     I. 

SCENE  a  Grotto,  HENRY  ajleep,  a  cloud  defcends,  in  it  two 
Angels  fuppojed  to  be  the  Guardian  Spirits  of  the  Britifh  Kings  in  War 
and  in  Peace. 


Firji    A  JV  G  E  L.  r-r  -dT 


BEHOLD  th'  unhappy  Monarch  there, 
That  claims  our  tutelary  care  ! 

Second   A  J{  G  E  L. 

In  fields  of  death  around  his  head 

A  fhield  of  Adamant  I  fpread.  , 

Firjl   A  X  G  E  L, 

In  hours  of  peace,  unfeen,  unknown, 
I  hover  o'er  the  Britifh  throne. 


)':     '"".'•    '.J       i  V»)J    1     !J  ,■,i^.^\ii■^  _k     '.     Vl    0    J    JIS     , 


Second   A  X  G  EL. 


When  hofts  of  foes  with  foes  engage, 
And  round  th'  anointed  Hero  rage. 
The  cleaving  fauchion  I  mifguide, 
And  turn  the  feather'd  fhaft  afide. 
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'^'■^-i^ 


....,..,- :„;.,.     Firji   A  JV  G  E  L. 

When  dark  fermenting  factions  fwell, 
And  prompt  th'  ambitious  to  rebel, 
A  thoufand  terrors  I  impart, 
A,nd  damp  the  furious  traitor's  heart.     . 

■  BO  r  h: 

But  oh  what  influence  can  remove 
The  pangs  of  grief,  and  rage  of  love  ! 

1 11  tire  his  loul  with  mighty  themes  ^ 
'Till  Love  before  Ambition  fly. 

Fifji   A  MG  :E:Lsir.Qi£ihETib'^:         '        Z 

I'll  footh  his  cares  in  pleafing  dreams '-^^'^l""  ^  •^^-'^'f- 
'Till  grief  in  joyful  raptures  die. 

Second:-.A,:N  G  E  L.    :         ^  cpoa-^Lir 
Whatever  glorious  andrenowrid       .anoTiiJ  r\\fin»^  e-f;.l  'i:)  c 
In  Britifh.  annals  can  ba  found ;    ■ 
Whatever  actions Jhall  adorn 
Britannia'j /zd'ro6'j^  yet  unborn. 
In  dreo.dfid  vifions  Jliallfucceed;  '  ■  "'" 
On  fancy  d  fields  the  G?iu\s  fall  bleed^ 
Qx&Sy  fhall fand  before  his  eyes, 
A?id  Agincourt  and  Blenheim  rife. 


Firfi 


\\<^'i'):'l 
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Firji  A  X  G  E  L. 

See,  fee,  he  fmiles  amidft  his  trance, 

And  fliakes  a  vifionary  lance,  r 

His  brain  is  fill'd  with  loud  alarms  ; 
Shouting  armies,  clafhing  arms. 
The  fofter  prints  of  love  deface  ; 
And  trumpets  found  in  ev'ry  trace. 

BOTH. 

Glory  Jlrives! 

The Ji eld  is  won'. 
Fame  revives^ 

And  love  is  gone. 

Firjl  A  M  G  E  L. 

To  calm  thy  grief,   and  lull  thy  cares. 

Look  up  and  fee 
What,  after  long  revolving  years. 

Thy  Bower  fliall  be  ! 
When  time  its  beauties  fhall  deface, 
And  only  with  its  ruins  grace 
The  future  profped  of  the  place. 

Behold  the  glorious  pile  afcending !  ""' 
Columns  fwelling,   arches  bending, 
Domes  in  awful  pomp  arifing,  .... 

.    Art  in  curious  ftrokes  furp riling,  r^  .--.>. 

Foes  in  figur'd  fights  contending,  .^ir...i>^L.-x 

Behold  the  glorious  pile  afcending !  '     '  :     ' 

R  2  ,  Second 

'*  Scene  changes  to  the  Plan  p/"  Blenheim  Caftle, 
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Second  A  JV  G  E  L. 

He  fees,  he  fees  the  great  reward 
For  An?ias  mighty  Chief  prepar'd  : 
His  growing  joys  no  meafure  keep. 
Too  vehement  and  fierce  for  fleep, 

Firft  ANGEL. 

Let  grief  and  love  at  once  engage. 
His  heart  is  proof  to  all  their  pain; 
Love  may  plead 

Second   ANGEL. 
And  grief  may  rage 


BOTH. 

But  both  f tall  plead  and  rage  in  vain. 

[The  Angels  afcend,  and  the  vifion  difappears. 

HENRY,  flar  ting  from  the  couch. 

Where  have  my  ravifti'd  fenfes  been ! 

What  joys,  what  wonders,  have  I  feen  I 

The  fcene  yet  (lands  before  my  eye, 

A  thoufand  glorious  deeds  that  lie 

In  deep  futurity  obfcure, 

Fights  and  triumphs  immature, 

Heroes  immers'd  in  time's  dark  womb, 

Ripening  for  mighty  years  to  come,         ^ 

Break  forth,  and,  to  the  day  difplay'd, 

My  foft  inglorious  hours  upbraid. 

Tran- 
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Tranfported  with  fo  bright  a  fcheme, 
My  waking  life  appears  a  dream. 

Adieu,  ye  wanton  Jhades  and  bowers. 
Wreaths  of  myrtle,  beds  of  flowers, 

Rofy  brakes. 

Silver  lakes. 

To  love  and  you 

A  long  adieu! 

O  Rofamond!  O  rifing  woe  ! 

Why  do  my  weeping  eyes  o'erflow? 

O  Rofamond!  O  fair  diftrefs'd  ! 

How  fliali  my  heart,  with  grief  opprefs'd, 

Its  unrelenting  purpofe  tell ; 

And  take  the  long,   the  laft  farewel ! 

Rfe,  Glory,  rife  in  all  thy  charms, 

T'hy  waving  creji,  and  burnifid  arms, 

Spread  thy  gilded  banners  round. 

Make  thy  thundering  courfer  bound. 

Bid  the  drum  and  trumpet  join. 

Warm  my  foul  with  rage  divine  ; 

All  thy  pomps  around  thee  call  : 

T'o  conquer  Love  will  afk  them  alL  [Exit.. 


SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E     11. 

The  Scene   changes  to    that  part  of  the  Bower  where  Sir  Trufty   lies 
upon   the  ground^  with  the  Bowl  and  Dagger  on  the  table. 

Enter  O  U  E  E  N. 

Every  flar,   and  every  pow'r, 

Look  down  on  this  important  hour  : 

Lend  your  protection  and  defence 

Every  guard  of  innocence! 

Help  me  my  Henry  to  affuage, 

To  gain  his  love,   or  bear  his  rage. 

Myjlerious  love,  uncertain  treajure, 
Haji  thou  more  of  pain  or  pleafure  ! 

Chill'd  with  tears  J 

Kill'd  zvith fears, 
Endlefs  torments  dwell  about  thee : 
Tet  who  would  live,  and  live  ivithout  thee! 

But  oh  the  fight  my  foul  alarms  : 

My  Lord  appears,  I'm  all  on  fire  ! 
Why  am  I  banifh'd  from  his  arms  ? 

My  heart's  too  full,   I  mufl  retire. 

[Retires  to  the  end  oftheflage, 

SCENE 
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SCENE     III. 

K  I  N  G  ««^  O  U  E  E  N. 

K  I  X  G. 

Some  dreadful  birth  of  fate  is  near  : 
Or  why,  my  foul,    unus'd  to  fear, 
With  fecret  horror  dofl  thou  fhake? 
Can  Dreams  fuch  dire  impreffions  make  ! 
What  means  this  folemn,   filent  fliow? 
This  pomp  of  death,   this  fcene  of  woe  ! 
Support  me,  heav'n  !  what's  this  I  read? 
Oh  horror !   Rofamond  is  dead. 
What  fhall  I  fay,  or  whither  turn  ? 
With  grief,   and  rage,  and  love,   I  burn  : 
From  thought  to  thought  my  foul  is  toft, 
And  in  the  whirl  of  paflion  loft. 
Why  did  I  not  in  battle  fall, 
Crufti'd  by  the  thunder  of  the  Gaulf 
Why  did  the  fpear  my  bofom  mifs? 
Ye  powers,  was  I  referv'd  for  this  I 

Dijiradied  with  woe 
ril  rujfi  on  the  foe 
T'ofeek  my  relief: 

T'hefword  or  the  dart 

Shall  pierce  my  fad  hearty 
Andfinifi  my  grief  I 

QUE  EX. 
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(lU  E  E  X. 

Fain  would  my  tongue  his  griefs  appeafe. 

And  give  his  tortur'd  bofom  eafe.  [Afide. 

K  I  X  G. 

But  fee  !   the  caufe  of  all  my  fears. 
The  fource  of  all  my  grief  appears  ! 
No  unexpe(5led  gueft  is  here ; 

The  fatal  bowl 

Inform'd  my  foul 
Eleonora  was  too  near. 

0  U  E  E  X. 
Why  do  I  here  my  Lord  receive? 

K  I  X  G. 
Is  this  the  welcome  that  you  give  ? 

0  U  E  E  X, 
Thus  fhould  divided  lovers  meet? 

S  O  T  H. 

And  is  it  thus,  ah!  thus  loe  greet  I 

q^u  E  E  X. 

What  in  thefe  guilty  fhades  cou'd  you, 
Inglorious  conqueror,  purfue  ? 

KIXG. 
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K  I  X  G. 

Cruel  woman,  what  cou'd  you  ? 

Q^U  E  E  X 

Degenerate  thoughts  have  fir'd  your  breaft. 

K  I  X  G. 

The  thirft  of  blood  has  yours  pofTefs'd. 

Q^U  E  E  N. 


KING. 


BOTH. 


A  heart  Jo  unrepenting, 

A  rage  Jo  unrelenting. 

Will  for  ever 
Love  diffever. 
Will  for  ever  break  our  rejl. 

K  I  X  G. 

Floods  of  forrow  will  I  flied 

To  mourn  the  lovely  fhade  ! 

My  Rojamond,  alas !   is  dead. 

And  where,   O  where  convey'd  ! 

So  bright  a  bloom,  fofoft  an  air. 

Did  ever  Xymph  dijdojel 
"The  lily  was  not  half  Jo  fair, 

Xor  half  Jo  Jweet  the  roje .  <r.'"'  p'lnl  -^Sr,*?^  -rmv  ■■r.'~j--;f  f-.^T  a 

VOL.    I.  S  '  QUEEX 
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QUEEK 

How  is  his  heart  with  anguifh  torn  !  [Afide, 

My  Lord,   I  cannot  fee  you  mourn  ; 
The  Living  you  lament :  while  I, 
To  be  lamented  fo,  cou'd  Die. 

K  I  JV  G. 

The  Living  !  fpeak,  oh  fpeak  again  ! 
Why  will  you  dally  with  my  pain  ? 

OUEEX. 

Were  your  lov'd  Rojamond  alive, 
Would  not  my  former  wrongs  revive? 

K  I  X  G. 

Oh  no  ;   by  Vilions  from  above 
Prepar'd  for  grief,   and  freed  from  love, 
I  came  to  take  my  laft  adieu. 

(lU  E  E  X 
How  am  I  bleft  if  this  be  true  ! [Afide^ 

K  I  X  G. 

And  leave  th' unhappy  nymph  for  you. 
ButO! 

Q^U  E  E  M 

Forbear,  my  Lord,   to  grieve. 
And  know  youv  Rofamond  does  liye. 
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If  "'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover. 

How  much  more  to  give  him  eaje  f 
When  his  pajjion  we  dijcover. 

Oh  how  pleafing  'tis  to  pleafel 
"The  blifs  returns,  and  we  receive 
T'ranjports  greater  than  we  give. 

K  I  X  G. 

O  quickly  relate 
This  riddle  of  fate  ! 
My  impatience  forgive, 
Does  Rofamond  live  ? 

Q^U  E  E  X. 

The  bowl,  with  drowfy  juices  fill'd. 
From  cold  Egyptiafi  drugs  diftill'd. 
In  borrow'd  death  has  clos'd  her  eyes  : 
But  foon  the  waking  nymph  fiiall  rife. 
And,  in  a  convent  plac'd,   admire 
The  cloifter'd  walls  and  virgin  choir: 
With  them  in  fongs  and  hymns  divine 
The  beauteous  penitent  fhall  join. 
And  bid  the  guilty  world  adieu. 

K  I  JV  G. 

How  am  I  bleft  if  this  be  true !  [AJide. 

OUEEX. 

Atoning  for  herfelf  and  you. 

S2  KIJVG. 
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K  I  X  G. 

I  afk  no  more  !   fecure  the  fair 

In  life  and  blifs  :   I  alk  not  where  : 

For  ever  from  my  fancy  fled 

May  the  whole  world  believe  her  dead, 

That  no  foul  minifter  of  vice 

Again  my  finking  foul  entice 

Its  broken  paflion  to  renew, 

But  let  me  live  and  die  with  you. 

0  U  E  E  K. 

How  does  my  heart  for  fuch  a  prize 
The  vain  cenforious  world  defpife  ! 
Tho'  diftant  ages,   yet  unborn. 
For  Rojamond  fhall  falfely  mourn. 
And  with  the  prefent  times  agree, 
To  brand  my  name  with  cruelty  ; 
How  does  my  heart  for  fuch  a  prize 
The  vain  cenforious  world  defpife  ! 

But  fee  your  Slave,  while  yet  I  fpeak. 
From  his  dull  trance  unfetter'd  break ! 
As  he  the  Potion  fhall  furvive 
Believe  your  Rojamond  Alive. 

K  I  M  G. 

O  happy  day  !   O  pleafmg  view  ! 
My  Queen  forgives 

(lU  E  E  K, 
My  Lord  is  true. 


KIXG, 
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KING. 


jVb  more  Til  change 3 


Xo  more  I'll  grieve . 


Q^  U  E  E  N. 


BOTH. 


Bui  ever  thus  united  live. 

Sir  r  R  U  Sr  r  awaking. 

In  which  world  am  I !   all  I  fee, 
Ev'ry  thicket,  bufh  and  tree, 
So  like  the  place  from  whence  I  came, 
That  one  wou'd  fwear  it  were  the  fame. 
My  former  Legs  too,  by  their  pace  ! 
And  by  the  Whilkers,   'tis  my  face  ! 
The  felf-fame  habit,  garb  and  mien  ! 
They  ne'er  would  Bury  me  in  Green. 


SCENE     IV. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  N  E  and  Sir  T  RJJ  ST  Y. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

Have  I  then  liv'd  to  fee  this  hour, 
And  took  thee  in  the  very  Bow'r  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  TRu  s  r  r. 

Widow  T'rujly,  why  fo  Fine? 
Why  doft  thou  thus  in  Colors  fhine  ? 
Thou  fhould'ft  thy  hufband's  death  bewail 
In  Sable  vefture,   Peak,   and  Veil. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

Forbear  thefe  foolifh  freaks,    and  fee 
How  our  good  King  and  Oiaeen  agree. 
Why  fhou'd  not  we  their  fteps  purfue. 
And  do  as  our  fuperiors  do  ? 

Six  r  R  u  s  r  r. 

Am  I  bewitch'd,   or  do  I  dream? 

I  know  not  who,  or  where  I  am. 

Or  what  I  hear,   or  what  I  fee. 

But  this  I'm  fure,  howe'er  it  be. 

It  fuits  a  perfon  in  my  ftation 

T'  obferve  the  mode  and  be  in  fafhion. 

Then  let  not  Grideline  the  chafte 

Offended  be  for  what  is  pad. 

And  hence  anew  my  vxdws  I  plight 

To  be  a  faithful  courteous  Knight. 

G  R  I  D  E  L  I  X  E. 

I'll  too  my  plighted  vows  renew, 
Since  'tis  fo  courtly  to  be  true. 


Since 
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Since  conjugal  pajjion 

Is  come  into  Jajhion, 
And  marriage  Jo  hlejl  on  the  throne  is,  "v 

Like  a  Venus  Tlljliine, 

Be  fond  and  he  fine. 
And  Sir  Trudy Jhall  be  my  Adonis. 

5?r  T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

And  Sir  Trufty  Jhallbe  thy  Adonis. 

The  KING    and   Q^U  E  E  N   advancing. 

K  I  X  G. 

Who  to  forbidden  joys  would  rove, 
That  knows  the  fweets  of  virtuous  love  ? 
Hymen,  thou  fource  of  chafte  delights, 
Chearful  days,   and  blifsful  nights, 
Thou  doft  untainted  joys  difpenfe, 
And  pleafure  join  with  innocence  : 
Thy  raptures  laft,   and  are  fincere 
From  future  grief  and  prefent  fear. 

BOTH. 

Who  to  forbidden  joys  woud  rove. 
That  knows  the  fweets  of  virtuous  love  1 


PRO- 
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P      R      O      L      O      G      U      E 

T  O     T  H  E 

TENDER     H  U  S ,  B  A  N  D.  ^"'^ 

spoken  by  Mr.   W I L  K  S. 
T  N   the  firft  rife  and  infancy  of  Farce, 
^  When  Fools  were  many,   and  when  Plays  were  fcarce. 
The  raw  unpradis'd  authors  could,   with  eafe, 
A  young  and  unexperienc'd  audience  pleafe  : 
No  lingle  Character  had  e'er  been  fhown. 
But  the  whole  herd  of  Fops  was  all  their  own  p-rEudi  i:oii; 
Rich  in  Originals,   they  fet  to  view^  (sb  liji-fKsd' 

In  every  piece,  a  Coxcomb  that  was  new.  7.n  flob  "o.a  a 

But  now  our  Britijli  Theatre  can  boaft 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,   a  vaft  unthinking  hoft  ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,   it  fhews  . 

Cuckolds,   and  Cits,  and  Bavv'ds,   and  Pimps,   and  Beaux; 
Rough  country  Knights  are  found  of  every  fhire  ; 
Of  every  fafhion  gentle  Fops  appear ;  :iii,..y>'>^c 

And  Punks  of  different  charafters  me  meet,  c-  ^•^■j-'^-^'v."'^'^  i^i'JOiVA  i^iv 
As  frequent  on  the  Stage  as  in  the  Pit. 
Our  modern  Wits  are  forc'd  to  pick  and  cull, 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  Fool : 
Long  ere  they  find  the  neceffary  fpark, 
They  fearch  the  Town,   and  beat  about  the  Park : 

To 

*  A  Comedy  writte7i  hy  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
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To  all  his  moft  frequented  haunts  refort, 

Oft  dog  him  to  the  Ring,  and  oft  to  Court ; 

As  love  of  pleafure,  or  of  place  invites  : 

And  fometimes  catch  him  taking  fnuff  at  Whiter, 

Howe'er,   to  do  you  right,  the  prefent  age. 
Breeds  very  hopeful  Monfters  for  the  ftage; 
That  fcorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod, 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  Common  road. 
Do  but  furvey  this  crowded  houfe  to  night : 
Here's  ftill  encouragement  for  thofe  that  write. 

Our  Author,  to  divert  his  friends  to  day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  Play; 
And  that  there  may  be  fomething  gay  and  new. 
Two  Ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view : 
The  firft  a  Damfel,   travell'd  in  Romance  ; 
The  t'other  more  refin'd  ;  flie  comes  from  France  : 
Refcue,  like  courteous  Knights,   the  Nymph  from  danger  ; 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  Stranger. 

E      P      I      L      O      G      U      E 

T  O     T  H  E 

BRITISH     ENCHANTER  S,''' 


w 


HEN  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  pleafmg  woe, 
Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow, 

VOL.  I.  T  While 

*  A  Dramatic  Tom  written  by  the  Lord  Lanfdovvn. 
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While  lift'ning  forefls  cover'd,  as  he  play'd, 

The  foft  mulician  in  a  moving  fhade. 

That  this  night's  ftrains  the  fame  fuccefs  may  iind. 

The  force  of  Magic  is  to  Mufic  join'd  : 

Where  founding  firings  and  artful  voices  fail, 

The  charming  rod  and  mutter'd  fpells  prevail. 

Let  fage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand 

On  barren  mountains,  or  a  wafte  of  fand, 

The  defcrt  fmiles  ;   the  woods  begin  to  grow, 

The  birds  to  warble,   and  the  fprings  to  flow. 

The  fame  dull  fights  in  the  fame  landfcape  mix'd. 
Scenes  of  fhill  life,   and  points  forever  fix'd, 
A  tedious  pleafure  on  the  mind  beftow, 
And  pall  the  fenfe  v^ith  one  continu'd  fhow  : 
But  as  our  two  Magicians  try  their  fkill. 
The  vifion  varies,  tho'  the  place  ftands  ftill, 
While  the  fame  fpot  its  gaudy  form  renews, 
Shifting  the  profpe{5l  to  a  thoufand  views. 
Thus  (without  Unity  of  place  tranfgrefs'd) 
Th' Enchanter  turns  the  Critic  to  a  jeft. 

But  howfoe'er,   to  pleafe  your  wand'ring  eyes, 
Bright  objeds  difappear  and  brighter  rife  : 
There's  none  can  make  amends  for  loft  delight. 
While  from  that  Circle  we  divert  your  fight. 


HORACE, 
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HORACE,     ODE  III.     BOOK  III. 

Auguftus  had  a  defign  to  rebuild  Troy,  and  make  it  the  Metropo- 
lis of  the  Roman  Empire,  having  clojeted  Jeveral  Senators  on  the 
projeB:  Horace  is  Juppojed  to  have  written  the  following  Ode  on 
this  occafion' 

TH  E   Man  refolv'd  and  fteady  to  his  truft, 
Inflexible  to  ill,   and  obft;inately  jufl, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  infolence  defpife. 
Their  fenfelefs  clamors  and  tumultuous  cries  ; 
The  tyrant's  fiercenefs  he  beguiles, 
And  the  ftern  brow,   and  the  harfli  voice  defies, 
And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrias  black  gulf,   and  vexes  it  with  ft;orms. 
The  ftubborn  virtue  of  his  foul  can  move ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  fky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,   and  fl;rength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break 
In  ruin  and  confufion  hurl'd. 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
And  ftand  fecure  amidfl;  a  falling  world. 

Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollux  to  the  bleft  abodes  ; 

T  2  Such 
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Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead, 
And  gain'd  a  place  among  the  Gods  ; 
Where  now  Augujius^  mix'd  with  heroes,  lies. 
And  to  his  lips  the  nedar  bowl  applies  : 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tindure  fhow. 
And  with  immortal  ftains  divinely  glow. 

By  arts  like  thefe  did  young  Lyaeus  rife  : 
His  Tigers  drew  him  to  the  Ikies ; 
Wild  from  the  defer t  and  unbroke, 
In  vain  they  foam'd,   in  vain  they  ftar'd, 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glar'd  ; 
He  tam'd  'em  to  the  lafh,   and  bent  'em  to  the  yoke. 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  founder  trod, 
When  in  a  whirlwind  fnatch'd  on  high, 
He  fhook  off  dull  mortality, 
And  loft  the  Monarch  in  the  God. 
Bright  J'zmo  then  her  awful  filence  broke. 
And  thus  th'affembled  deities  befpoke. 

Troy,  fays  the  Goddefs,   perjur'd  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  effeds  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt; 
The  tow'ring  pile,  and  foft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  fervile  Gods, 
Now  fpreads  its  ruins  all  around. 
And  lies  inglorious  on  the  ground. 
An  umpire,  partial  and  unjuft. 
And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  luft, 
Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  funk  her  to  the  duft. 

Since  faife  Laomedons  tyrannic  fway. 
That  durft  defraud  th'  immortals  of  their  pay. 


Her 
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• 

Her  guardian  Gods  renounc'd  their  patronage, 
Nor  wou'd  the  fierce  invading  foe  repel ; 
To  my  refentment,   and  Minerva?,  rage, 
The  guilty  King  and  the  whole  People  fell. 

And  now  the  long  protra6led  wars  are  o'er, 
The  foft  adult'rer  fhines  no  more  ; 
No  more  does  Hector  s  force  the  T'rojans  fhield, 
That  drove  whole  armies  back,   and  fingly  clear'd  the  field. 

My  vengeance  fated,   I  at  length  refign 
To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  Trojan  line  ;      -^^ 
Advanc'd  to  godhead  let  him  rife,  .  :  ~ 

And  take  his  ftation  in  the  fkies  ;  u.i:.i 

There  entertain  his  ravifh'd  fig-ht 

o 

With  fcenes  of  glory,   fields  of  light; 
Ouaffwith  the  Gods  immortal  wine. 
And  fee  adoring  nations  crowd  his  fhrine  : 

The  thin  remains  o^Troy?,  affli^ied  hoft,  ' 

In  diflant  realms  may  feats  unenvy'd  find. 
And  florifti  on  a  foreign  coaft ; 
But  far  be  i?o?w^  from  TVo);  difjoin'd, 
Remov'd  by  feas,  from  the  difaftrous  fhore. 
May  endlefs  billows  rife  between,  and  ftorms  unnumber'd  roar. 

Still  let  the  curfl  detefted  place. 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Prianis  faithlefs  race. 
Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,   and  hid  in  grafs. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  ftray  ; 
Or,  while  the  lonely  fhepherd  fings, 
Amidfl  the  mighty  ruins  play. 
And  friik  upon  the  tombs  of  Kings. 
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May  Tigers  there,   and  all  the  favage  kind, 
Sad  folitary  haunts,  and  filent  deferts  find  ; 
In  gloomy  vaults,   and  nooks  of  palaces, 
May  th' unniolefted  Lionefs 
Her  brinded  whelps  fecurely  lay. 
Or,  couch'd,  in  dreadful  flumbers  wafte  the  day. 

While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Capitol  fhall  rife  ; 
Th'  illuftrious  exiles  unconfin'd 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  mankind. 

In  vain  the  fea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  fhall  divide. 
And  part  the  fever'd  world  in  two  : 
Through  Africa  fands  their  triumphs  they  fhall  fpread, 
And  the  long  train  of  vidories  purfue 
To  Mies  yet  undifcover'd  head. 

Riches  the  hardy  foldier  fhall  defpife, 
And  look  on  gold  with  undefiring  eyes. 
Nor  the  dilbowel'd  earth  explore 
In  fearch  of  the  forbidden  ore  ; 
Thofe  glitt'ring  ills  conceal'd  within  the  Mine, 
Shall  lie  untouched,  and  innocently  fhine. 
To  the  laft  bounds  that  nature  fets, 
The  piercing  colds  and  fultry  heats, 
The  godlike  race  fhall  fpread  their  arms  ; 
Novv^  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms, 
'Till  ftorms  and  tempefts  their  purfuits  confine ; 
Now  fweat  for  conqueft  underneath  the  line. 

This  only  law  the  vidor  fhall  reflrain, 
On  thefe  conditions  fhall  he  reign  ; 

if 
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If  none  his  guilty  hand  employ 

To  build  again  a  fecond  Troy, 

If  none  the  rafh  defign  purfue, 

Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods  anew. 

A  Curfe  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  place. 
That  fhali  the  new  foundations  rafe  : 
Greece  fhall  in  mutual  leagues  confpire 
To  ftorm  the  riling  town  with  fire, 
And  at  their  armies  head  myfelf  will  fhow 
What  Juno,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

Thrice  fhould  Apollo's  felf  the  city  raife, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brafs, 
Thrice  fliould  my  fav'rite  Greeks  his  works  confound. 
And  hew  the  fliining  fabric  to  the  ground  ; 
Thrice  fliould  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  return, 
And  their  dead  fons  and  flaughter'd  hufbands  mourn. 

But  hold,   my  Mufe,  forbear  thy  tow'ring  flight. 
Nor  bring  the  fecrets  of  the  Gods  to  light : 
In  vain  would  thy  prefumptuous  verfe 
Th'  immortal  rhetoric  rehearfe  ; 
The  mighty  ftrains,  in  Lyric  numbers  bound, 
Forget  their  majefty,   and  lofe  their  found. 


OVID'S 
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B    O    O   K      11. 

The  Story  of  F  U  A  E  T  O  N. 

TH  E   Sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd. 
With  burnifh'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd  ; 
The  folding  gates  diffus'd  a  filver  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refrefh'd  the  light ; 
Of  polilh'd  iv'ry  was  the  cov'ring  wrought  : 
The  matter  vie'd  not  with  the  fculptor's  thought. 
For  in  the  portal  was  difplay'd  on  high 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  Iky  ; 
A  waving  fea  th' inferior  earth  embrac'd, 
And  Gods  and  Goddeffes  the  waters  grac'd. 
AEgeon  here  a  mighty  whale  bellrode  ; 
Triton,  and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  God) 
With  Doris  here  were  carv'd,   and  all  her  train. 
Some  loofely  fwimming  in  the  figur'd  main. 
While  fome  on  rocks  their  dropping  hair  divide, 
And  fome  on  fifties  through  the  waters  glide  : 
Tho'  various  features  did  the  Sift:ers  grace, 
A  Sifter's  likenefs  was  in  ev'ry  face. 
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On  earth  a  different  landfcape  courts  the  eyes, 

Men,  Towns,   and  Beafts,   in  diftant  profpeds  rife, 

And  Nymphs,   and  Streams,   and  Woods,   and  rural  Deities. 

O'er  all,   the  Heav'n's  refulgent  Image  Ihines; 

On  either  gate  were  fix  engraven  figns. 

Here  Phaeton,  flill  gaining  on  th'afcent, 
To  his  fufpe(5led  father's  palace  went, 
'Till  preffing  forward  through  the  bright  abode, 
He  faw  at  diftance  the  illuftrious  God  : 
He  faw  at  diftance,   or  the  dazzling  light 
Had  flafh'd  too  ftrongly  on  his  aking  light. 

The  God  fits  high,   exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,   with  purple  garments  on  : 
The  Hours,   in  order  rang'd  on  either  hand. 
And  Days,   and  Months,   and  Years,   and  Ages,  ftand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flow'ry  chaplets  bound; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd  ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  befmear ; 
And  hoary  Winter  fhivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne  ; 
That  eye,   which  looks  on  all,   was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  faw  the  boy's  confulion  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place ; 
And  cries  aloud,    "  What  wants  my  Son  ?   for  know 
"  My  Son  thou  art,  and  I  muft  call  thee  fo. 

"  Light  of  the  world,   the  trembling  youth  replies, 
"  Illuftrious  Parent !   ftnce  you  don't  defpife 
''  The  parent's  name,  fome  certain  token  give, 
"  That  I  may  Clymene'?,  proud  boaft  believe', 
"  Nor  longer  under  falfe  reproaches  grieve^ 
-VOL.   I.  U  The 
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The  tender  lire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  faid, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head, 
And  bitl  the  youth  advance:    "  My  Son,  faid  he, 

Gome  to  thy  Father's  arms !   for  Clymene 

Has  told  thee  true;   a  Parent's  name  I  own, 

And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  Son. 

As  a  fure  proof,    make  fome  requeft,   and  I, 

Whate'er  it  be,   with  that  requeft  comply; 

By  Styx  I  fwear,  whofe  waves  are  hid  in  night, 

And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  fight. 

The  youth  tranfported,   afks  without  delay. 
To  guard  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  God  repented  of  the  oath  he  took, 
For  anguifh  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  fhook  ; 
"  My  fon,    fays  he,   fome  other  proof  require, 
"  Rafli  was  my  promife,  rafh  is  thy  dehre. 
"  I'd  fain  deny  this  wifh  which  thou  haft  made, 
"  Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  diffuade. 
'-'■  Too  vaft  and  hazardous  the  tafk  appears, 
"  Nor  fuited  to  thy  ftrength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
"  Thy  lot  is  mortal,   but  thy  wiflies  fly 
' '  Beyond  the  province  of  mortality  : 

There  is  not  one  of  all  the  Gods  that  dares 

(However  fkill'd  in  other  great  affairs) 

To  mount  the  burning  axle-tree,  but  I  ; 

Not  Jove  himfelf,   the  ruler  of  the  fky, 

That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above, 

Dares  try  his  ftrength;    yet  who  fo  ftrong  as  Jovef 

The  fteeds  climb  up  the  firft  afcent  with  pain  : 

And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain, 

'      "If 
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'  If  downward  from  the  heav'ns  my  head  I  bow, 

'  And  fee  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 

'  Ev'n  I  am  feiz'd  with  horror  and  affright, 

'  And  my  own  heart  mifgives  me  at  the  fight. 

'  A  mighty  downfal  fleeps  the  ev'ning  flage, 

'  And  fteady  reins  mufl  curb  the  horfes'  rage. 

'  Tethys  herfelf  has  fear'd  to  fee  me  driv'n 

'  Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  heav'n. 

'  Befides,  confider  what  impetuous  force 

'  Turns  flars  and  planets  in  a  diff 'rent  courfe  :  :>al3  v 

'  I  fleer  againfl  their  motions  ;  nor  am  I 

'  Born  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  fky. 

'  But  how  could  you  refifl  the  orbs  that  roll 

'  In  adverfe  whirls,  and  ftem  the  rapid  pole  ? 

'  But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleafing  woods,  ' 

'  And  ftately  domes,  and  cities  fill'd  with  Gods  ; 

'  While  through  a  thoufand  fnares  your  progrefs  lies, 

'  Where  forms  of  Harry  Monfters  flock  the  Ikies  :  . 

'  For,  fhould  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright,  -  . 

'  The  Bullv^\\\\  flooping  horns  Hands  oppofite; 

'  Next  him  the  bright  Haemonian  Bow  is  flrung ; 

'  And  next,    the  Lions  grinning  vifage  hung  : 

'  The  Scorpions  claws  here  clafp  a  wide  extent, 

'  And  here  the  Crab's  in  leffer  clafps  are  bent. 

'  Nor  would  you  find  it  eafy  to  compofe 

'  The  mettled  fleeds,  when  from  their  noflrils  flows 

'  The  fcorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 

'  Ev'n  I  their  headftrong  fury  fcarce  reflrain, 

'  When  they  grow  warm  and  reflifiF  to  the  rein, 

U  2  "  Let 
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"  Let  not  my  fon  a  fatal  ^ift  require,    -.  t>nJ 
"But,   O!    in  time,   recall  your  rafti  defire  ; 
"  You  afk  a  gift  that  may  your  Parent  tell, 
"  Let  thefe  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
"  And  learn  a  Father  from  a  Father's  care: 

Look  on  my  face;   or  if  my  heart  lay  bare, 

Could  you  but  look,  you'd  read  the  Father  there. 
"  Choofe  out  a  gift  frorri  feas,   or  earth,   or  fkies, 

For  open  to  your  wifti  all  nature  lies. 

Only  decline  this  one  unequal  talk, 

For  'tis  a  Mifchief,   not  a  Gift  you  afk; 

You  alk  a  real  Mifchief,   Phaeton  : 

Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,   my  Son-: 

I  grant  your  wifti,   and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice, 
"  Choofe  what  you  will,   but  make  a  wifer  choice. 

Thus  did  the  God  th'  unwary  youth  advife ; 
But  he  ftill  longs  to  travel  through  the  Ikies. 
When  the  fond  Father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  was  the  beam,   the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 
The  fpokes  in  rows  of  filver  pleas'd  the  fight. 
The  feat  with  parti-color'd  gems  was  bright ; 
Apollo  ftiin'd  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  fecret  joy  the  work  furveys; 
When  now  the  morn  difclos'd  her  purple  rays  ; 
The  flars  were  fled;   for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  ftars  away,   and  fled  himfelf  at  laft. 
Soon  as  the  Father  faw  the  rofy  morn, 
And  the  moon  fhining  with  a  blunter  horn, 

He 
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He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  fleeds  ;    the  nimble  Hours  obey  ; 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  fteeds  retire. 
Dropping  ambroiial  foams,   and  fnorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  Son,   the  God  of  day, 
To  make  him  proof  againft  the  burning  ray. 
His  temples  with  celeftial  ointment  wet, 
Of  fov'reign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat ; 
Then  fix'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head, 
And  fetch'd  a  deep  foreboding  figh,   and  faid, 
"  Take  this  at  leaft,   this  laft  advice,  my  Son: 

'  Keep  a  ftiffrein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 

'  The  courfers  of  themfelves  will  run  too  faft, 

'  Your  art  muft  be  to  moderate  their  hafte. 

'  Drive  'em  not  on  diredly  through  the  ikies, 

'  But  where  the  todiac%  winding  circle  lies, 

'  Along  the  midmoft  Xone ;  but  fally  forth 

'  Nor  to  the  diftant  fouth,   nor  ftormy  north. 

'  The  horfes'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  fhow, 

'  But  neither  mount  too  high,   nor  link  too  low, 

'  That  no  new  fires  or  heaven  or  earth  infeft ; 

'  Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  beft. 

'  Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines, 

'  Direct  your  courfe,  nor  where  the  Altar  fhines. 

'  Shun  both  extremes;    the  reft  let  Fortune  guide, 

'  And  better  for  thee  than  thyfelf  provide  ! 

'  See,  while  I  fpeak,   the  fhades  difperfe  away, 

'  Aurora  gives  the  promife  of  a  day  ; 

'  Fm  call'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  ftay. 
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*'  Snatch  up  the  reins  ;   or  ftill  th'  attempt  forfake, 
"  And  not  my  Chariot,  but  my  Counfel  take, 
"  While  yet  fecurely  on  the  earth  you  ftand; 
"  Nor  touch  the  horfes  with  too  raih  a  hand. 
"  Let  Me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
"  Enjoy  thofe  beams  which  you  may  fafely  view. 
He  fpoke  in  vain  ;   the  youth  with  adive  heat 
And  fprightly  vigor  vaults  into  the  feat ; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,   and  fondly  gives' 
Thofe  thanks  his  Father  with  remorfe  receives. 
Mean  while  the  reftlefs  horfes  neigh'd  aloud, 

Breathing  out  fire,   and  pawing  where  they  flood. 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  paft,   gave  way, 
And  all  the  wafle  of  heav'n  before  'em  lay. 
They  fpring  together  out,   and  fwiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air  ; 

With  wingy  fpeed  outftrip  the  eaftern  wind, 

And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind. 

The  Youth  was  light,   nor  could  he  fill  the  feat. 

Or  poife  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weight : 

But  as  at  fea  th'unballafl  veffei  rides, 

Cafl  to  and  fro,   the  fport  of  winds  and  tides  ; 

So  in  the  bounding  chariot  tofl  on  high. 

The  Youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  fky. 

Soon  as  the  fteeds  perceive  it,   they  forfake 

Their  ftated  courfe,   and  leave  the  beaten  track. 

The  Youth  was  in  amaze,   nor  did  he  know 

Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,   or  where  to  go  ; 

Nor  wou'd  the  horfes,   had  he  known,   obey. 

Then  the  Seven  Stars  firft  felt  Apollo's  ray. 

And  wifli'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  fea. 


The 
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The  folded  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole, 

Stiff  and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll, 

And  rag'd  vv^ith  inward  heat,  and  threaten'd  war, 

And  ftiot  a  redder  light  from  every  ftar; 

Nay,  and  'tis  faid,   Bootes  too,   that  fain 

Thou  would'fl  have  fled,   tho'  cumber'd  with  thy  Wain. 

Th' unhappy  Youth  then,  bending  down  his  head, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  fpread : 
His  color  chang'd,  he  ftartled  at  the  fight, 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  light. 
Now  could  he  wifh  the  fiery  deeds  untry'd. 
His  birth  obfcure,   and  his  requeft  deny'd: 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  Father  own, 
And  quit  his  boafted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  Pilot,  when  his  fhip  is  toft 
In  troubled  feas,   and  all  its  fteerage  loft. 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,   and  in  defpair 
Seeks  his  laft  refuge  in  the  Gods  and  Prayer. 

What  could  he  do  ?  his  eyes,  if  backward  caft, 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  paft; 
If  forward,  ftill  a  longer  path  they  find  : 
Both  he  compares,  and  meafures  in  his  mind  ; 
And  fome times  cafts  an  eye  upon  the  Eaft, 
And  fometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  Weft. 
The  horfes'  Names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright: 
Nor  wou'd  he  loofe  the  reins,  nor  cou'd  he  hold  'em  tight. 

Now  all  the  horrors  of  the  heav'ns  he  fpies. 
And  monftrous  Ihadows  of  prodigious  fize, 
That,  deck'd  with  ftars,  lie  fcatter'd  o'er  the  Ikies. 

There 
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There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  furrounds  a  vaft  extent; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  heav'ns  he  fhines, 
And  fills  the  fpace  of  two  celeftial  figns. 
Soon  as  the  Youth  beheld  him,   vex'd  with  heat, 
Brandifli  his  fting,   and  in  his  poifon  fweat. 
Half  dead  with  fudden  fear  he  dropt  the  reins; 
The  horfes  felt  'em  loofe  upon  their  mains. 
And,   flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above, 
Ran  uncontrol'd  where'er  their  fury  drove; 
Rufh'd  on  the  ftars,   and  through  a  pathlefs  way 
Of  unknown  regions  hurry'd  on  the  day. 
And  now  above,   and  now  below  they  flew. 
And  near  the  Earth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  clouds  difperfe  in  fumes,   the  wond'ring  Moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  fl;eeds  beneath  her  own  ; 
The  highlands  fmoke,   cleft  by  the  piercing  rays, 
Or,   clad  with  woods,   in  their  own  fuel  blaze. 
Next  o'er  the  plains,   where  ripen'd  harvefts  grow, 
The  running  conflagration  fpreads  below. 
But  thefe  are  trivial  ills:   whole  cities  burn, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  afhes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  Car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  T'molus  red  with  fires  appear  ; 
Oeagrian  hlaemus  (then  a  fingle  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increafe  the  flame; 
'Taurus  and  Oete  glare  amid  the  iky, 
And  Ida^  fpite  of  all  her  fountains,   dry. 
Rryx,  and  Othrys,  and  CAthaeron,   glow ; 
And  Rhodope,  no  longer  cloth'd  in  fnow  ; 


High 
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High  Pindus,  MimaSj,  and  Parnajfus,  fweat. 
And  AEtna  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 
Ev'n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd. 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  froft  was  arm'd. 
Cover'd  with  flames,   the  tow'ring  Appennine^ 
And  Caucafus,  and  proud  Olympus,  fliine  ; 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  afpire. 
Now  ftands  a  huge  continu'd  range  of  fire. 

Th'  aftonifh'd  Youth,  where'er  his  eyes  cou'd  turn. 
Beheld  the  Univerfe  around  him  burn: 
The  World  was  in  a  blaze  ;   nor  could  he  bear 
The  lultry  vapors  and  the  fcorching  air, 
Which  from  below,   as  from  a  furnace,   flow'd  ; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glow'd: 
Loft  in  the  whirling  clouds,   that  round  him  broke. 
And  white  with  afhes,  hov'ring  in  the  fmoke. 
He  flew  where'er  the  Horfes  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  Horfes  drove,  or  where  he  flew. 

'Twas  then,   they  fay,   the  fwarthy  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,   and  blacken  in  the  fun. 
Then  Libya  fir  ft,  of  all  her  moifture  drain'd, 
Became  a  barren  wafte,   a  wild  of  Sand. 
The  Water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Boeotia,  robb'd  of  filver  Dzrci?,  mourns, 
Corinth  Pyrenes  wafted  fpring  bewails. 
And  Argos  grieves  whilft  Amymone  fails. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  every  diftant  coa.ft, 
Ev'n  T^anais,  tho'  fix'd  in  ice,  was  loft.  '-■■■•■ 

Enrag'd  Caicus  and  Lycormas  roar, 
And  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
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The  fam'd  Meander,  that  imweary'd  ftrays 

Through  mazy  windings,   fmokes  in  every  maze. 

From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  flies  ; 

The  big-fwoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rife 

In  thick'ning  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  fkies. 

In  flames  Ifmenos  and  the  Phafis  roll'd, 

And  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 

The  Swans,   that  on  Cayjier  often  try'd 

Their  tuneful  fongs,   now  fung  their  laft  and  dy'd. 

The  frighted  Mle  ran  off',   and  under  ground 

Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found: 

His  (even  divided  currents  all  are  dry. 

And  where  they  roU'd,  feven  gaping  trenches  lie. 

No  more  the  Rhi?2e  or  Rhone  their  courfe  maintain, 

Nor  Tiber,  of  his  promis'd  empire  vain. 

The  ground,  deep  cleft,   admits  the  dazzling  ray. 
And  ftartles  Piuio  with  the  flafh  of  day. 
The  feas  fhrink  in,   and  to  the  fight  difclofe 
Wide  naked  plains,    where  once  their  billows  rofe; 
Their  rocks  are  all  difcover'd,   and  increafe 
The  number  of  the  fcatter'd  0)'c/(2^^j. 
The  fifli  in  fhoals  about  the  bottom  creep, 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  Dolphin  leap : 
Gafping  for  breath,   ih' unihdip en  Phocae  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
JVereus,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train. 
Seek  out  the  laft  receffes  of  the  main  ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint. 
And  fecret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 


Stern 
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Stern  Meptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,   and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repell'd. 
The  Earth  at  length,  on  every  fide  embrac'd 
With  fcalding  feas,   that  floated  round  her  waift, 
When  now  flie  felt  the  fprings  and  rivers  come, 
And  crowd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb, 
Uplifted  to  the  heavens  her  blafted  head. 
And  clap'd  her  hand  upon  her  brows,   and  faid ; 
(But  firfl;  impatient  of  the  fultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,   and  fought  a  cooler  feat:) 
"  If  you,   great  King  of  Gods,   my  death  approve, 
"  And  I  deferve  it,  let  me  die  hy  Jove ; 
"  If  I  muft  perifh  by  the  force  of  fire, 
"  Let  me  transfix'd  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
"  See,  whilft  I  fpeak,  my  breath  the  vapors  choke, 
(For  now  her  face  lay  wrap'd  in  clouds  of  fmoke) 
"  See  my  linge'd  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye, 
"  And  wither'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie! 
"  And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear? 
"  This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
*'  Tortur'd  with  rakes,  and  harrafs'd  all  the  year? 
"  That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 
"  And  food  for  man,   and  frankincenfe  for  you? 
"  But  grant  me  guilty;  what  has  Xeptune  done? 
"  Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  fun? 
"  The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given, 
"  Why  does  it  wafte,   and  further  fhrink  from  heaven? 
"  If  I  nor  He  your  pity  can  provoke, 
'*  See  your  own  heav'ns,   the  heav'ns  begin  to  fmoke  ! 

X  2  ''  Should 
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"  Should  once  the  fparkles  catch  thofe  bright  abodes, 

"  Deftru(51:ion  feizes  on  the  heav'ns  and  gods  ; 

"  Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 

"•  And  almoft  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 

"•  If  heav'n,   and  earth,  and  fea,  together  burn, 

"  All  muft  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 

"  Apply  fome  fpeedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 

"  And  fuccor  nature,    ere  it  be  too  late. 

She  ceas'd;  for  chok'd  with  vapors  round  her  fpread, 

Down  to  the  deepeft  fhades  fhe  funk  her  head. 

Jove  cali'd  to  witnefs  every  Power  above. 
And  ev'n  the  God,  whofe  Son  the  Chariot  drove, 
That  what  he  ads  he  is  compell'd  to  do, 
Or  univerfal  ruin  muft  enfue. 
Straight  he  afcends  the  high  Ethereal  throne, 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down, 
From  whence  his  fhowers  and  ftorms  he  us'd  to  pour. 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  ftorm  nor  Iliower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,   with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurl'd  the  forky  brand. 
In  dreadful  thund'rings.      Thus  th'  Almighty  Sire 
Supprefs'd  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At  once  from  life,  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th'  ambitious  boy  fell  thunder-ftruck  from  heaven. 
The  horfes  ftartedwith  a  fudden  bound, 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground  : 
The  ftudded  harnefs  from  their  necks  they  broke. 
Here  fell  a  wheel,   and  here  a  filver  fpoke. 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away; 
And,  fcatter'd  o'er  the  earth,  the  fhining  fragments  lay. 

The 
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The  breathlefs  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,   like  a  falHng  flar, 
That  in  a  fummer's  ev'ning  from  the  top 
Of  heav'n  drops  down,   orfeems  at  leaft  to  drop  ; 
'Till  on  the  Po  his  blafted  corpfe  was  hurl'd. 
Far  from  his  country,   in  the  weftern  world. 

PHAETON 'j  Sijiers  transformed  into  Trees. 

The  Latian  nymphs  came  round  him,   and  amaz'd 
On  the  dead  youth,   transfix'd  with  thunder,   gaz'd  ; 
And,  whilft  yet  fmoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay, 
His  Ihatter'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey, 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devife  : 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  lies  ; 
"  His  Father's  fiery  fleeds  he  could  not  guide, 
"  But  in  the  glorious  enterprife  he  dy'd. 

Apollo  hid  his  face,   and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  ftory  may  deferve  belief. 
The  fpace  of  One  whole  day  is  faid  to  run. 
From  morn  to  wonted  ev'n,  without  a  Sun: 
The  burning  ruins,   with  a  fainter  ray, 
Supply  the  Sun,   and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day,   that  Hill  did  nature's  face  difclofe  : 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mifchief  rofe. 

But  Clymene,  enrag'd  with  grief,  laments. 
And  as  her  grief  infpires,  her  paffion  vents  : 
Wild  for  her  Son,   and  frantic  in  her  woes, 
With  hair  difhevell'd,    round  the  world  fhe  goes, 

To 
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To  feek.  where'er  his  body  might  be  caft  ; 

'Till,   on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  lad 

The  name  infcrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears  : 

The  dear  dear  name  fhe  bathes  in  flowing  tears, 

Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 

And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,   and  ligh,   and  mourn, 
(A  fruitlefs  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn) 
And  beat  their  naked  bofoms,   and  complain, 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain  : 
All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep, 
And  all  the  day  ftand  round  the  tomb,   and  weep. 

Four  times,   revolving,   the  full  Moon  return'd  ; 
So  long  the  mother,   and  the  daughters  mourn'd  ; 
When  now  the  eldeft,   Phaethiifa,  ftrove 
To  reft  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move  ; 
Lampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  flie  found 
Herfelf  withheld,   and  rooted  to  the  ground  : 
A  third  in  wild  afiflidion,   as  fhe  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  Leaves  ; 
One  fees  her  thighs  transform'd,   another  views 
Her  arms  fhot  out,   and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,   and  breafts,   and  bodies  flood 
Crufted  with  bark,  and  hard'ning  into  wood ; 
But  flill  above  were  female  heads  difplay'd, 
And  mouths,   that  call'd  their  Mother  to  their  aid. 
What  could,   alas!   the  weeping  mother  do? 
From  this  to  that  with  eager  hafte  flie  flew, 
And  kifs'd  her  fprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 


She 
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She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves, 
And  from  their  verdant  fingers  ftrips  the  leaves  : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  Ihe  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark  :   The  maids  were  heard  to  fay, 
"Forbear,   miflaken  Parent,   Oh!   forbear; 
"  A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear ; 
"  Farewel  for  ever."     Here  the  bark  increas'd, 
Clos'd  on  their  faces,   and  their  words  fupprefs'd. 

The  new  made  trees  in  tears  of  Amber  run. 
Which,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  Sun, 
Diftil  for  ever  on  the  ftrearas  below : 
The  limpid  ftreams  their  radiant  treafure  fhow, 
Mixt  in  the  fand  ;  whence  the  rich  drops  convey'd 
Shine  in  the  drefs  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

The  Transformation  ^  C  Y  C  N  U  S  into  a  Swan, 

Cycmis  beheld  the  Nymphs  transform'd,   ally'd 
To  their  dead  brother  on  the  mortal  fide, 
In  friendftiip  and  affedion  nearer  bound ; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd, 
Thro'  pathlefs  fields  and  lonely  fhores  to  range. 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  fifters'  change. 
Whilft  here,  within  the  difmal  gloom,   alone. 
The  melancholy  Monarch  made  his  moan, 
His  voice  was  leffen'd,   as  he  try'd  to  fpeak, 
And  iffu'd  through  a  long  extended  neck  ; 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  fkinny  films,   and  fhape  his  oary  feet ; 

From 
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From  both  his  fides  the  wings  and  feathers  break  ; 

And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak : 

All  Cycmis  now  into  a  Swan  was  turn'd , 

Who,   flill  rememb'ring  how  his  kinfman  burn'd, 

To  folitary  pools  and  lakes  retires, 

And  loves  the  waters  as  oppos'd  to  fires. 

Mean  while  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  fhade 
(The  native  luflre  of  his  browns  decay'd) 
Indulging  forrow,   fickens  at  the  fight 
Of  his  ow^n  Sunlliine,   and  abhors  the  light:' 
The  hidden  griefs,   that  in  his  bofom  rife, 
Sadden  his  looks,   and  overcaft  his  eyes, 
As  when  fome  dufky  orb  obftruds  his  ray. 
And  fullies,  in  a  dim  eclipfe,   the  day. 

Now  fecretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin'd. 
Now  warm  refentments  to  his  grief  he  join'd, 
And  now  renounc'd  his  office  to  mankind. 
"  E'er  fince  the  birth  of  Time,    faid  he,  I've  born 
"  A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return; 
"  Let  now  fome  other  manage,  if  he  dare, 
"  The  fiery  fleeds,  and  mount  the  burning  Car ; 

Or,   if  none  elfe,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try, 

And  learn  to  lay  his  murd'ring  thunder  by ; 
"  Then  will  he  own,   perhaps,  but  own  too  late, 
"  My  Son  deferv'd  not  fo  fevere  a  fate. 

The  Gods  ftand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  and  pray 
He  would  refume  the  condu6l  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lofl  in  endlefs  night : 
Jove  too  himfelf,  defcending  from  his  height, 


Excufes 
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Excufes  what  had  happen'd,   and  intreats, 
Majeftically  mixing  pray'rs  and  threats. 
Prevail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harnefs'd  fleeds,   that  ftill  with  horror  fhook, 
And  pUes  'em  with  the  lafh,   and  whips  'em  on, 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  'em  with  his  Son. 

The  Story  ^  C  A  L  I  S  T  O. 

The  day  was  fettled  in  its  courfe  ;   and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  heav'ns  above. 
To  fearch  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made  ; 
But  all  was  fafe  :   the  earth  he  then  furvey'd. 
And  caft  an  eye  on  every  diff'rent  coaft. 
And  every  land  ;   but  on  Arcadia  moft. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,   and  chear'd  her  blafl;ed  face 
With  running  fountains,   and  with  fpringing  grafs. 
No  tracks  of  heav'n's  deftrudive  fire  remain, 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  Nature  fmiles  again. 

But  as  the  God  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  earth. 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  fpring  its  birth. 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  Nymph  he  view'd. 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 
The  Nymph  nor  fpun,   nor  drefs'd  with  artful  pride  ; 
Her  veil  was  gather'd  up,   her  hair  was  ty'd  ; 
Now  in  her  hand  a  flender  fpear  fhe  bore. 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  fhoulders  wore  ; 
To  chafte  Diana  from  her  youth  inclin'd 
The  fprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  fhejoin'd. 

V  O  L.     I.  Y  Diana 
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Diana  too  the  gentle  huntrefs  lov'd, 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Maenaliis,  amid  the  maiden  throng, 
More  favor'd  once ;   but  favor  lafts  not  lonsr. 

o 

The  Sun  now  flione  in  all  its  ftrength,   and  drove 
The  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove  ; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  fliadow  caft  : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,   and  her  bow  unbrac'd  ; 
She  flung  herfelf  on  the  cool  grafly  bed  ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  head. 
Jove  faw  the  charming  huntrefs  unprepar'd, 
Stretch'd  on  the  verdant  turf,  without  a  guard. 
"  Here  I  am  fafe,   he  cries,   from  Juno's  eye  ; 
"  Or  fhould  my  jealous  Oiieen  the  theft  defcry, 
"  Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
"  And  ftand  her  rage  for  fuch,   for  fuch  a  blifs  ! 
Dianas  fliape  and  habit  ftraight  he  took, 
Soften'd  his  brows,   and  fmooth'd  his  awful  look, 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  fpoke. 
"  How  fares  my  girl?  How  went  the  morning  chafe? 
To  whom  the  virgin,   ftarting  from  the  grafs, 
"  All  hail,   bright  deity,   whom  I  prefer 
"  To  Jove  himfelf,   tho'  Jove  himfelf  were  here. 
The  God  was  nearer  than  fhe  thought,   and  heard 
Well-pleas'd  himfelf  before  himfelf  preferr'd. 

He  then  falutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace  ; 
And,   ere  fhe  half  had  told  the  morning  chafe, 
With  love  inflam'd,   and  eager  on  his  blifs, 
Smother'd  her  words,  and  ftopp'd  her  with  a  kifs  ; 
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His  kiffes  with  unwonted  ardor  glow'd, 
Nor  could  Diana  ?>  ftiape  conceal  the  God. 
The  virgin  did  whate'er  a  virgin  cou'd ; 
(Sure  Juno  muft  have  pardon'd,  had  fhe  view'd) 
With  all  her  might  againft  his  force  fhe  ftrove  ; 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove  I 

PolTefs'd  at  length  of  what  his  heart  defir'd, 
Back  to  his  heav'ns  th'  exulting  God  retir'd. 
The  lovely  huntrefs,  riling  from  the  grafs, 
With  down-caft  eyes,   and  with  a  blufliing  face, 
By  fhame  confounded,   and  by  fear  difmay'd, 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  fhade, 
And  almoft,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind, 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  ftiafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  fprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o'er  the  plain, 
Call'd  to  the  Nymph  ;   the  Nymph  began  to  fear 
A  fecond  fraud,   a  Jove  difguis'd  in  Her  ; 
But,  when  fhe  faw  the  filler  Nymphs,   fupprefs'd 
Her  rifing  fears,   and  mingled  with  the  reft. 

How  in  the  look  does  confcious  guilt  appear ! 
Slowly  fhe  mov'd,  and  loiter'd  in  the  rear; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,   nor  by  the  goddefs  ran, 
As  once  fhe  us'd,   the  foremoft  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flufh'd,   and  fullen  was  her  mien,  di.ad 

That  fure  the  virgin  goddefs  (had  fhe  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin)  muft  the  guilt  have  feen. 
'Tis  faid  the  Nymphs  faw  all,   and  guefs'd  aright: 
And  now  the  Moon  had  nine  times  loft  her  light,  nh  6) 

Y  2  When 
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When  Dian,  fainting  in  the  mid-day  beams, 
Found  a  cool  covert,   and  refrefliing  ftreams 
That  in  foft  murmurs  through  the  foreft  flow'd, 
And  a  fmooth  bed  of  fhining  gravel  fhow'd. 

A  covert  fo  obfcure,   and  ftreams  fo  clear, 
The  goddefs  prais'd  :   "  And  now  no  fpies  are  near, 
"  Let's  ftrip,   my  gentle  maids,   and  wafti,  fhe  cries. 
Pleas'd  with  the  motion,   every  maid  complies  ; 
Only  the  blufliing  huntrefs  ftood  confus'd, 
And  form'd  delays,   and  her  delays  excus'd  ; 
In  vain  excus'd  :   her  fellows  round  her  prefs'd, 
And  the  reludant  Nymph  by  force  undrefs'd. 
The  naked  huntrefs  all  her  fhame  reveal'd, 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd  ; 
"  Be  gone!   the  goddefs  cries  with  ftern  difdain, 
"  Be  gone  !   nor  dare  the  hallow'd  ftream  to  ftain : 
She  fled,   for  ever  banifh'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her  time 
To  punifh  the  detefted  rival's  crime  ; 
The  time  was  come:   for,   to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddefs  caft  a  furious  look,   and  cry'd, 
"  It  is  enough  !   I'm  fully  fatisfy'd  ! 
"  This  boy  (hall  ftand  a  living  mark,   to  prove 
"  My  hufband's  bafenefs,  and  the  ftrumpet's  love: 
"  But  vengeance  fhall  awake  :   thofe  guilty  charms, 
"  That  drew  the  Thunderer  fvovn  Jums  arms, 
"  No  longer  fhall  their  wonted  force  retain, 
"  Nor  pleafe  the  God,  nor  make  the  Mortal  vain. 
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This  faid,  her  hand  within  her  hair  fhe  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,   and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground. 
The  proftrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  pray'r ; 
Her  arms  grow  fhaggy,   and  deform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  fliarpen'd  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,   and  turn  to  paws  ; 
Her  lips,   that  once  could  tempt  a  God,  begin 
To  grow  diftorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  left  the  fupplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of^  Jove,  Ihe  was  depriv'd  of  fpeech  : 
Her  furly  voice  thro'  a  hoarfe  paffage  came 
In  favage  founds  :   her  mind  was  ftill  the  fame. 
The  fury  monfter  fix'd  her  eyes  above, 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans  ;   and  tho' 
She  could  not  call  him  falfe,  fhe  thought  him  fo. 

How  did  fhe  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own ! 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth'd  dogs  purfue, 
Whilft  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntrefs  flew ! 
How  did  fhe  fear  her  fellow-brutes,  and  fhun 
The  Ihaggy  bear,   tho'  now  herfelf  was  one  ! 
How  from  the  fight  of  rugged  Wolves  retire, 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  Sire  ! 

But  now  her  fon  had  fifteen  fummers  told, 
Fierce  at  the  chafe,   and  in  the  foreft  bold  ; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  queft  of  prey, 
He  chanc'd  to  roufe  his  mother  where  fhe  lay. 
She  knew  her  fon,   and  kept  him  in  her  fight, 
And  fondly  gaz'd:   the  boy  was  in  a  fright, 

And 
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And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breaft, 

And  woidd  have  flain  his  mother  in  the  beaft  ;  ; 

But  Jove  forbad,  and  fnatch'd  'em  through  the  air 

In  whirlwinds  up  to  heav'n,   and  fix'd  'em  there  : 

Where  the  new  Gonftellations  nightly  rife, 

And  add  a  iuftre  to  the  northern  fkies. 

When  Juno  faw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
Spangled  with  ftars,   and  circled  round  with  light. 
She  fought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes. 
And  Tethys ;  both  rever'd  among  the  Gods. 
They  afk  what  brings  her  there:    "  Ne'er  afk,   fays  fhe, 
"  What  brings  me  here,  Heav'n  is  no  place  for  me. 
"  You'll  fee,  when  night  has  cover'd  all  things  o'er, 
"  Jove's  ftarry  baflard  and  triumphant  whore 
"  Ufurp  the  heav'ns  ;   you'll  fee  'em  proudly  roll 
"  In  their  new  orbs,   and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
"  And  who  fhall  now  on  Juno's  altars  wait, 
"  When  thofe  fhe  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate? 
"  I  on  the  Nymph  a  brutal  form  imprefs'd, 
"  Jove  to  a  goddefs  has  transform'd  the  beaft: 
"  This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do  : 
"  But  let  the  God  his  chafte  amours  purfue, 
"  And,  as  he  a6led  after  Jo's  rape, 
"  Reftore  th'  adult'refs  to  her  former  fhape  ; 
"  Then  may  he  caft  his  Juno  oiF,    and  lead 
"  The  great  Lycaons  offspring  to  his  bed. 
"  But  you,   ye  venerable  pow'rs,   be  kind, 
"  And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  refentment  find,   ■ 
"  Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  fetting  beams, 
"  Nor  let  the  glaring  ftrumpet  taint  your  ftreams. 


The 
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The  goddefs  ended,   and  her  wifh  was  given. 
Back  file  return'd  in  triumph  up  to  heaven  ; 
Her  gaudy  Peacocks  drew  her  through  the  fkies, 
Their  tails  were  fpotted  with  a  thoufand  Eyes ; 
The  Eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd, 
At  the  fame  time  the  Raven's  color  chang'd. 

The   Story  ^/  C  O  R  O  N  I  S,   and  Birth  of 
AESCULAPIUS. 

The  Raven  once  in  fnowy  plumes  was  dreft. 
White  as  the  whiteft  Dove's  unfully'd  breaft, 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 
Soft  as  the  Swan;   a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd  him  quite 
To  footy  blacknefs  from  the  pureft  white. 

The  ftory  of  his  change  fhall  here  be  told: 
In  Thejfaly  there  liv'd  a  Nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  nam'd  ;   a  peerlefs  maid  fhe  fhin'd, 
Confefs'd  the  fairefl  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lov'd  her,   'till  her  guilt  he  knew, 
While  true  flie  was,  or  whilfl  he  thought  her  true. 
But  his  own  bird  the  Raven  chanc'd  to  find 
The  falfe  one  with  a  fecret  rival  join'd. 
C6»row/i  begg'd  him  to  fupprefs  the  tale, 
But  could  not  with  repeated  pray'rs  prevail. 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  God  he  ply'd  ; 
The  bufy  Daw  flew  with  him,   fide  by  fide. 
And  by  a  thoufand  teafing  quefl;ions  drew 
Th'  important  fecret  from  him  as  they  flew. 

The 
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The  Daw  gave  honeft  counfel,   tho'  defpis'd. 

And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,   thus  advis'd: 

"Stay,   filly  bird,   th'ill-natur'd  talk  refufe, 
'  Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
'  Be  warn  d  by  my  example  :   you  difcern 
'  What  now  I  am,   and  what  I  was  fhall  learn. 
'  My  fooliih  honefty  was  all  my  crime  ; 
'  Then  hear  my  ftory.      Once  upon  a  time, 
'  The  two-fhap'd  Eri^Jionius  had  his  birth 
'  (Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 
'  Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
'  Within  a  cheft,  of  twining  ofiers  made. 
'  The  daughters  of  King  Cecrops  undertook 
'  To  guard  the  cheft,   commanded  not  to  look 
'  On  what  was  hid  within.      I  flood  to  fee 
'  The  charge  obey'd,   perch'd  on  a  neighb'ring  tree. 
'  The  fifters  Pandrofos  and  Herfe  keep 
'  The  flri6l  command  ;   Aglauros  needs  would  peep, 
'  And  faw  the  monftrous  infant  in  a  fright, 
'  And  call'd  her  fillers  to  the  hideous  fight : 
'  A  Boy's  foft  fliape  did  to  the  waift  prevail, 
'  But  the  boy  ended  in  a  Dragon's  tail. 
'  I  told  the  flern  Minerva  all  that  pafs'd, 
'  But  for  my  pains,   difcarded  and  difgrac'd, 
'  The  frowning  goddefs  drove  me  from  her  fight, 
'  And  for  her  fav'rite  chofe  the  bird  of  night. 
'  Be  then  no  tell-tale  ;   for  I  think  my  wrong 
'  Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  But  you,   perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remov'd, 
'  As  never  by  the  heav'nly  maid  belov'd: 
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*'  But  I  was  lov'd;   afk  Pallas  if  I  lie  ; 

"  Tho'  Pallas  hate  me  now,  flie  won't  deny: 

*'  For  I,  whom  in  a  feather'd  ftiape  you  view, 

"  Was  once  a  maid   (by  heav'n  the  ftory's  true) 

"■  A  blooming  maid,   and  a  King's  daughter  too. 

"  A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  charms; 

"  My  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  all  my  harms  ; 

*'  J^eptune,  as  on  his  fliores  I  went  to  rove, 

*'  Obferv'd  me  in  my  walks,   and  fell  in  love. 

"  He  made  his  courtfhip,  he  confefs'd  his  pain, 

"  And  offer'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain  ; 

"  Swift  he  purfu'd  :   I  ran  along  the  ftrand, 

"  'Till,   fpent  and  weary'd  on  the  finking  fand, 

"  I  fhriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fiU'd  the  air 

"  To  gods  and  men  ;   nor  god  nor  man  was  there  : 

' '  A  virgin  goddefs  heard  a  virgin's  pray'r. 

"  For,   as  my  arms  I  lifted  to  the  Ikies, 

"  I  faw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rife; 

"  I  fhrove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground  ; 

"  My  garment  turn'd  to  Plumes,   and  girt  me  round  :  . 

*'  My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bofom  try; 

"  Nor  naked  bofom  now  nor  hands  had  I. 

"  Lightly  I  trip,   nor  weary  as  before 

"  Sunk  in  the  fand,   but  fkim'd  along  the  fliore ; 

"•  'Till,   rifing  on  my  Wings,   I  was  preferr'd 

"  To  be  the  chalte  Minerva  s  vir2:in  bird  : 

"  Preferr'd  in  vain  !    I  now  am  in  difgrace  : 

Xyciimene  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

"  On  her  inceftuous  life  I  need  not  dwell, 

(In  Lejbos  ftill  the  horrid  tale  they  tell) 
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"  And  of  her  dire  amours  you  muft  have  heard, 

"  For  which  fhe  now  does  penance  in  a  Bird, 

"  That,   confcious  of  her  fliame,   avoids  the  Hght, 

"  And  loves  the  gloomy  cov'ring  of  the  night ; 

"  The  Birds,   where'er  flie  flutters,  fcare  away 

*'  The  hooting  wretch,   and  drive  her  from  the  day. 

The  Raven,   urg'd  by  fuch  impertinence, 
Grew  paflionate,   it  feems,   and  took  offence. 
And  curft  the  harmlefs  Daw  ;   the  Daw  withdrew  : 
The  Raven  to  her  injur'd  patron  flew. 
And  found  him  out,   and  told  the  fatal  truth 
Of  falfe  Coronis  and  the  favor'd  youth. 

The  God  was  wroth  ;   the  color  left  his  look. 
The  wreath  his  head,   the  harp  his  hand  forfook  : 
His  filver  bow  and  feather'd  fhafts  he  took, 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  breaft. 
That  had  fo  often  to  his  own  been  prefs'd. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  Nymph,   and  fadly  groan'd. 
And  pull'd  his  arrov^r  reeking  from  the  wound  ; 
And  welt'ring  in  her  blood,   thus  faintly  cry'd, 
"  Ah  cruel  God!   tho'  I  have  jufl;ly  dy'd, 
*'  What  has,   alas  !   my  unborn  Infant  done, 
"  That  he  fliould  fall,   and  two  expire  in  one? 
This  faid,   in  agonies  flie  fetch'd  her  breath. 

The  God  diflblves  in  pity  at  her  death  ; 
He  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falfehood  known, 
And  hates  himfelf  for  what  himfelf  had  done  ; 
The  feather'd  fhaft,   that  fent  her  to  the  fates. 
And  his  own  hand,  that  fent  the  Ihaft,    he  hates. 
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Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  eafe  her  pain, 
And  tries  the  compafs  of  his  art  in  vain. 
Soon  as  he  faw  the  lovely  Nymph  expire, 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire, 
With  lighs  and  groans  her  obfequies  he  kept. 
And,  if  a  God  could  Weep,   the  God  had  Wept. 
Her  corpfe  he  kifs'd,   and  heav'nly  incenfe  brought, 
And  folemnis'd  the  death  himfelf  had  wrought. 
But,  left  his  offspring  fhould  her  fate  partake, 
Spight  of  th' immortal  mixture  in  his  make, 
He  ript  her  womb,   and  fet  the  child  at  large. 
And  gave  him  to  the  Centaur  Chiron  s  charge  : 
Then  in  his  fury  Black'd  the  Raven  o'er. 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  White  plumes  no  more. 

OCYRRHOE  transformed  to  a  Mare, 

Old  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  fecret  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celeftial  boy. 
His  daughter  too,   whom  on  the  fandy  fhore 
The  Nymph  Chariclo  to  the  Centaur  bore,  ' 
With  hair  difhevel'd  on  her  fhoulders  came 
To  fee  the  child,   Ocyrrhoe  was  her  name  ; 
She  knew  her  father's  arts,   and  could  rehearfe 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  founding  verfe. 
Once,   as  the  facred  infant  fhe  furvey'd. 
The  God  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid. 
And  thus  fhe  utter'd  her  prophetic  tale  ; 
"  Hail,  great  phyfician  of  the  world,   all  hail ; 

Z  2  "  Hail, 
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"  Hail,  mighty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 

"  Shalt  heal  the  nations,   and  defraud  the  tomb  ; 

"  Swift  be  thy  growth  !   thy  triumphs  unconfin'd! 

"  Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increafe  mankind. 

"  Thy  daring  art  fhall  animate  the  dead, 

"  And  draw  the  Thunder  on  thy  guilty  head: 

"  Then  fhalt  thou  die;   but  from  the  dark  abode 

"  Rife  up  vi6lorious,   and  be  Twice  a  God. 

"•  And  thou,   my  Sire,   not  deftin'd  by  thy  birth 

"  To  turn  to  duft,   and  mix  with  common  earth, 

"  How  wilt  thou  tofs,   and  rave,   and  long  to  die, 

"  And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  ; 

"  When  thou  fhalt  feel,   enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 

' '  The  Hydra?,  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins  ? 

"  The  Gods,   in  pity,  fhall  contrad  thy  date, 

"  And  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  Fate. 

Thus,   entering  into  deftiny,   the  maid 
The  fecrets  of  oifended  Jove  betray'd  : 
More  had  fhe  ftill  to  fay ;   but  now  appears 
Opprefs'd  with  fobs  and  fighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 
"  My  voice,  fays  fhe,  is  gone,   my  language  fails; 
"  Through  every  limb  my  kindred  fhape  prevails  : 
"  Why  did  the  God  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
"  And  with  prophetic  raptures  fwell  my  heart! 
"  What  new  defires  are  thefe  ?  I  long  to  Pace 
"  O'er  flow'ry  meadows,   and  to  feed  on  Grafs  ; 
"  I  haften  to  a  Brute,   a  Maid  no  more  ; 
"  But  why,   alas  !   am  I  transform'd  all  o'er? 
"  My  Sire  does  Haifa  human  fhape  retain, 
"  And  in  his  upper  parts  preferves  the  Man. 
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Her  tongue  no  more  diftind  complaints  affords, 
But  in  fhrill  accents  and  mif-fhapen  words 
Pours  forth  fuch  hideous  wailings,   as  declare 
The  Human  form  confounded  in  the  Mare  : 
'Till  by  degrees  accomplifh'd  in  the  Beaft, 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  Steed  exprefs'd. 
Her  ftooping  body  on  her  hands  is  born, 
Her  hands  are  turn'd  to  hoofs,   and  fhod  in  horn ; 
Her  yellow  treffes  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  a  flowing  tail  fhe  frilks  her  train. 
The  Mare  was  finifh'd  in  her  voice  and  look, 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

The  Transformation  ^BATTUS  to  a  ToucJiflone. 

Sore  wept  the  Centaur,   and  to  Phcebus  pray'd  ; 
But  how  could  Phoebus  give  the  Centaur  aid? 
Degraded  of  his  pow'r  by  angry  JovCj 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  Beeves  he  drove  ; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  ftaff  of  Oak, 
And  o'er  his  fhoulders  threw  the  fhepherd's  cloke  ; 
On  feven  compa(5led  reeds  he  us'd  to  play, 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  wafte  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,   he  play'd, 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  God  convey'd 
A  Drove,  that  fep'rate  from  their  fellows  ftray'd. 
The  theft  an  old  infidious  Peafant  view'd, 
(They  call'd  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood) 
Hir'd  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  Prince  to  feed 
His  favorite  Mares,   and  watch  the  generous  breed.. 

The 
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The  thievifh  God  fufpe(5led  him,   and  took 
The  Hind  aiide,   and  thus  in  whifpers  fpoke  : 
"  Difcover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
"  And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  thy  fee. 
"  Go,   ftranger,  cries  the  clown,   fecurely  on, 
"  That  flone  fliall  fooner  tell ;   and  fliew'd  a  flone. 
The  God  withdrew,   but  ftraight  return'd  again. 
In  fpeech  and  habit  like  a  country  Swain  ; 
And  cries  out,   "  Neighbour,  haft  thou  feen  a  ftray 
"  Of  Bullocks  and  of  Heifers  pafs  this  way? 
"  In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
"  A  Bullock  and  a  Heifer  fhall  be  thine. 
The  Peafant  quick  replies,   "  You'll  find  'em  there 
"  In  yon  dark  vale  :    and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  Double  bribe  had  his  falfe  heart  beguil'd: 
The  God,   fuccefsful  in  the  trial,   fmil'd  ; 
"  And  doft  thou  thus  betray  myfelf  to  Me? 
*'  Me  to  myfelf  doft  thou  betray?   fays  he  : 
Then  to  a  "Touchjlone  turns  the  faithlefs  Spy, 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

The  Story  of  AGLAUROS,  transformed  into  a  Statue, 

This  done,   the  God  flew  up  on  high,   and  pafs'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens^,  by  Minerva  grac'd. 
And  wide  Miinichia,  whilft  his  eyes  furvey 
All  the  vaft  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feaft,   when  each  Athenian  Maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid  ; 

In 
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In  canifters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er, 
High  on  dieir  heads  their  myflic  gifts  they  bore: 
And  now,   returning  in  a  folemn  train, 
The  troop  of  fliining  Virgins  fill'd  the  plain. 

The  God  well-pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  fhow, 
And  faw  the  bright  proceffion  pafs  below  ; 
Then  veer'd  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hover'd  o'er  them  :   as  the  fpreading  Kite, 
That  fmells  the  flaughter'd  victim  from  on  high, 
Flies  at  a  diftance,   if  the  Priefts  are  nigh, 
And  fails  around,   and  keeps  it  in  her  eye  ; 
So  kept  the  God  the  Virgin  choir  in  view. 
And  in  flow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meaneft  fhar. 
Or,   as  the  full-orb'd  Phoebe,  Lucifer ; 
So  much  did  Heife  all  the  refl:  outvy. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  folemnity. 
Hermes  was  fir'd,   as  in  the  clouds  he  hung: 
So  the  cold  Bullet,   that  with  fury  flung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high, 
Glows  in  the  whirl,   and  burns  along  the  fky. 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,   and  fhow'd 
The  form  divine,   the  features  of  a  God. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  fl:rives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loofe,  and  fets  to  fhow 
The  golden  edging  on  the  feam  below; 
Adjufts  his  flowing  curls,   and  in  his  hand 
Waves,  with  an  air,   the  fleep-procuring  wand  ; 

The 
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The  glittering  fandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trim'd  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  niceft  art  difplay'd, 
He  feeks  th' apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polifli'd  Iv'ry  lin'd, 
That,  richly  mix'd,   in  clouds  of  Tortoife  fhin'd. 
Three  rooms,   contiguous,   in  a  range  were  plac'd. 
The  midmoft  by  the  beauteous  Herje  grac'd  ; 
Her  virgin  filters  lodg'd  on  either  fide. 
Aglaiiros  firft  th' approaching  God  defcry'd, 
And,   as  he  crofs'd  her  chamber,   afk'd  his  name. 
And  what  his  bufmefs  was,   and  whence  he  came. 
"  I  come,  reply'd  the  God,   from  Heav'n,   to  woo 
"  Your  fifler,   and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you  ; 
"  I  am  the  fon  and  meCfenger  oi  Jove, 
"  My  name  is  Mercury,  my  bufinefs  Love  ; 
"  Do  you,  kind  damfel,   take  a  lover's  part, 
"  And  gain  admittance  to  your  fifter's  heart. 

She  ftar'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amaz'd. 
As  when  fhe  on  Minerva  s,  fecret  gaz'd, 
And  atks  a  mighty  treafure  for  her  hire, 
And,  till  he  brings  it,   makes  the  God  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  fee  the  Nymph  fucceed  : 
And  now  rememb'ring  the  late  impious  deed, 
When  difobedient  to  her  ftri^l  command. 
She  touch'd  the  cheft  with  an  unhallow'd  hand  ; 
In  big-fwoln  fighs  her  inward  rage  exprefs'd, 
That  heav'd  the  riling  AEgis  on  her  breaft  ; 
Then  fought  out  E?ivy  in  her  dark  abode, 
Defil'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood  : 
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Shut  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholfome  fkies, 
In  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies, 
Difmal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  diflurbs  the  night. 

Diredly  to  the  cave  her  courfe  fhe  fteer'd  ; 
Againft  the  gates  her  martial  lance  ftie  rear'd  ; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  Fiend  appear'd. 
A  pois'nous  morfel  in  her  teeth  fhe  chew'd, 
And  gorg'd  the  flefli  of  Vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva  loathing,   turn'd  away  her  eye  ; 
The  hideous  monfter,  riling  heavily, 
Came  ftalking  forward  with  a  fullen  pace. 
And  left  her  mangled  offals  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  fhe  faw  the  Goddefs  gay  and  bright, 
She  fetch'd  a  groan  at  fuch  a  chearful  fight.  ' 
Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 
In  foul  diftorted  glances   turn'd  awry  ; 
A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  poffefs'd. 
And  fpread  a  greennefs  o'er  her  canker'd  breafl ; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  ruft  ;   and  from  her  tongue. 
In  dangling  drops,   the  flringy  poifon  hung. 
She  never  fmiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep. 
Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  fleep, 
Reftlefs  in  fpite  :   while  watchful  to  deflroy. 
She  pines  and  fickens  at  another's  joy ; 
Foe  to  herfelf,  diftrefTing  and  diftrefs'd. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breaft. 
The  Goddefs  gave   (for  fhe  abhorr'd  her  fight) 
A  fhort  command  :    "  To  Athens  fpeed  thy  flight ; 
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"  On  curft  Aglauros  try  thy  utmoft  art, 

"  And  fix  thy  ranked  venom  in  her  heart. 

This  faid,  her  fpear  fhe  pufh'd  againft  the  ground, 

And  mounting  from  it  with  an  adive  bound, 

Flew  off  to  Heav'n  :   the  hag  with  eyes  afkew 

Look'd  up,   and  mutter'd  curfes  as  fhe  flew  ; 

For  fore  fhe  fretted,   and  began  to  grieve 

At  the  fuccefs  which  fhe  herfelfmuft  give. 

Then  takes  her  ftaff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  thorn, 

And  fails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  born, 

O'er  fields  and  flow'ry  meadows:   where  fhe  fleers 

Her  baneful  courfe,   a  mighty  blaft  appears. 

Mildews  and  blights  ;    the  meadows  are  defac'd, 

The  fields,   the  flow'rs,   and  the  whole  year  laid  wafle  : 

On  mortals  next,  ahd  peopled  towns  fhe  falls, 

And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  fhe  beheld,   for  arts  renown'd, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Scarce  could  the  hideous  Fiend  from  tears  forbear. 
To  find  out  nothing  that  deferv'd  a  tear. 
Th'  apartment  now  fhe  enter'd,   where  at  refl 
Aglauros  lay,   with  gentle  fleep  opprefs'd. 
To  execute  Minerva  s  dire  command. 
She  flrok'd  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  hand, 
Then  prickly  thorns  into  her  breaft  convey'd, 
That  ftung  to  madnefs  the  devoted  maid  : 
Her  fubtle  venom  ftill  improves  the  fmart, 
Frets  in  the  blood,   and  fefters  in  the  heart. 

To  make  the  work  more  fure,   a  fcene  fhe  drew, 
And  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
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Her  Sifter's  Marriage,   and  her  glorious  fate: 
Th'  imaginary  Bride  appears  in  ftate  ; 
The  Bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  glows  ; 
For  Envy  magnifies  whate'er  fhe  fhows. 

Full  of  the  dream ,  Aglauros  pin'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darknefs  all  the  day ; 
Confum'd  like  ice,   that  juft  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  fmitten  by  the  diflant  Sun ; 
Or  like  unwholfome  weeds,   that  fet  on  fire 
Are  flowly  wafted,   and  in  fmoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  ev'ry  thought 
The  thorns,   the  venom,   and  the  vifion  wrought) 
Oft  did  Ihe  call  on  death,   as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  fee  her  fifter's  wifh  fucceed. 
To  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  paft : 
At  length  before  the  door  herfelf  fhe  caft ; 
And,   fitting  on  the  ground  with  fullen  pride, 
A  palfage  to  the  love-fick  God  deny'd. 
The  God  carefs'd,  and  for  admiffion  pray'd, 
And  footh'd  in  fofteft  words  th' envenom'd  Maid. 
In  vain  he  footh'd  ;   "Be  gone  !   the  Maid  replies, 
"  Or  here  I  keep  my  feat,   and  never  rife. 
"  Then  keep  thy  feat  for  ever,   cries  the  God, 
And  touch'd  the  door,  wide  op'ning  to  his  rod. 
Fain  would  fhe  rife,  and  ftop  him,   but  fhe  found 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forfake  the  ground ; 
Her  joints  are  all  benum'd,  her  hands  are  pale, 
And  Marble  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  Cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds  ; 
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So  does  the  chilnefs  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,   and  creeps  into  her  heart ; 
'Till  hard'ning  every  where,   and  fpeechlefs  grown, 
She  fits  unmov'd,   and  freezes  to  a  Stone. 
But  ftill  her  envious  hue  and  fullen  mien 
Are  in  the  fedentary  figure  feen. 

E  U  R  O  P  A'j    Rape, 

When  now  the  God  his  fury  liad  allay 'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  ftubborn  Maid,, 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rife 
He  mounts  aloft,   and  re-afcends  the  fkies. 
Jove  faw  him  enter  the  fublime  abodes, 
And,   as  he  mix'd  among  the  crowd  of  Gods, 
Beckon'd  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  refl, 
And  in  foft  whifpers  thus  his  will  exprefs'd. 

"  My  trufly  Hermes,  by  whofe  ready  aid 
"  Thy  Sire's  commands  are  thro'  the  world  convay'd, 
"  Refume  thy  wings,   exert  their  utmoft  force, 
"  And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  fpeed  thy  courfe  ; 
"  There  find  a  herd  of  Heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
''  The  neighb'ring  hill,   and  drive  'em  to  the  fhore. 

Thus  fpoke  the  God,  concealing  his  intent. 
The  trufty  Hermes  on  his  meffage  went, 
And  found  the  herd  of  Heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
A  neighb'ring  hill,   and  drove  'em  to  the  fhore  ; 
Where  the  King's  Daughter  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  Fellow  Nymphs,  was  fporting  on  the  plain. 
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The  dignity  of  empire  laid  afide, 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride) 
The  Ruler  of  the  Ikies,   the  thund'ring  God, 
Who  fhakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod, 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  Heifers  ran, 
Frifk'd  in  a  Bull,   and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  Ihoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  Ikin  was  whiter  than  the  fnow  that  lies 
Unfully'd  by  the  breath  of  fouthern  fkies  ; 
Small  fhining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  ftand, 
As  turn'd  and  polifli'd  by  the  workman's  hand  ; 
His  eye-balls  roll'd,   not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languifh'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprefs'd 
The  foftnefs  of  the  Lover  in  the  Beafh. 

Agenor's  royal  daughter,   as  Ihe  play'd 
Among  the  fields,   the  milk-white  Bull  furvey'd. 
And  view'd  his  fpotlefs  body  with  delight, 
And  at  a  diftance  kept  him  in  her  light. 
At  length  fhe  pluck'd  the  rifing  flowers,   and  fed 
The  gentle  beafl,   and  fondly  ftrok'd  his  head. 
He  flood  well  pleas'd  to  touch  the  charming  fair, 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleafure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighb'ring  flrand, 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  fand ; 
And  now,   perceiving  all  her  fears  decay  d, 
Comes  toffing  forward  to  the  royal  Maid  ; 
Gives  her  his  breaft  to  flroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grifly  brow,  and  gently  ftoops  his  horns. 

In 
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In  flovv'ry  wreaths  the  royal  Virgin  drefl 
His  bending  horns,   and  kindly  clapt  his  breaft, 
'Till  now  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear. 
Not  knowing  that  flie  prefs'd  the  Thunderer, 
She  plac'd  herfelf  upon  his  back,   and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  feated  on  the  God. 

He  gently  march'd  along,   and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,   and  approach'd  the  feas  ; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofs  and  wets  his  thighs. 
Now  plunges  in,   and  carries  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  Nymph  looks  backward  on  the  fhore. 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar ; 
But  ftill  fhe  holds  him  faft  :    one  hand  is  born 
Upon  his  back  ;   the  other  grafps  a  horn  : 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind, 
Swells  in  the  air,   and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  ftorms  and  tempeft;s  he  the  Virgin  bore. 
And  lands  her  fafe  on  the  DiSiean  fliore  : 
Where  now,   in  his  divineft  form  array'd. 
In  his  True  fhape  he  captivates  the  Maid  ; 
Who  gazes  on  him,   and  with  wond'ring  eyes 
Beholds  the  new  majeftic  figure  rife. 
His  glowing  features,   and  celeftial  light. 
And  all  the  God  difcover'd  to  her  lisrht. 
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BOOK     III. 

The  Story  of   CADMUS. 

WHEN  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  loft, 
He  fent  his  fon  to  fearch  on  every  coaft ; 
And  fternly  bid  him  to  his  arms  reftore 
The  darling  maid,  or  fee  his  face  no  more, 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime: 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  crime. 

The  reftlefs  youth  fearch'd  all  the  world  around  ; 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When  tir'd  at  length  with  unfuccefsful  toil. 
To  ftiun  his  angry  Sire  and  native  foil, 
He  goes  a  fuppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome  ; 
There  afks  the  God  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wand'rings,   and  his  toils  relieve. 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  anfwer  give. 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  Cow, 
"  Unworn  with  yokes,   unbroken  to  the  plough; 
"  Mark  well  the  place  where  firft  fhe  lays  her  down, 
''  There  meafure  out  thy  walls,   and  build  thy  town, 
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"  And  from  thy  guide  Bceotia  call  the  land, 

"  In  which  the  deftin'd  walls  and  town  fhall  ftand. 

No  fooner  had  he  left  the  dark  abode, 
Big  with  the  promife  of  the  Delphic  God,    . 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  Cow  he  view'd. 
Nor  gall'd  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  fervitude  : 
Her  gently  at  a  diflance  he  purfu'd  ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  filence  pray'd 
To  the  great  Pow'r  whofe  counfels  he  obey'd. 
Her  way  through  flow'ry  Panope  fhe  took. 
And  now,   Cephifus,  crofs'd  thy  lilver  brook  ; 
When  to  the  Heav'ns  her  fpacious  front  fhe  rais'd, 
And  bellow'd  thrice,   then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  thofe  behind,   'till  on  the  deftin'd  place 
She  ftoop'd,   and  couch'd  amid  the  riling  grafs. 

Cadmus  falutes  the  foil,  and  gladly  hails 
The  new-found  mountains,   and  the  namelefs  vales, 
And  thanks  the  Gods,   and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  fee  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie  ; 
Then  fends  his  fervants  to  a  neighbring  grove 
For  living  ftreams,  a  facrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rofe  a  fhady  wood 
Of  aged  trees  ;  in  its  dark  bofom  ftood 
A  buHiy  thicket,  pathlefs  and  unworn, 
O'er-run  with  brambles,  and  perplex'd  with  thorn  : 
Amidft  the  brake  a  hollow  Den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  flielving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  Den,   conceal'd  from  day, 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  Dragon  lay, 
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Bloated  with  poifon  to  a  monftrous  fize  ; 

Fire  broke  in  flafhes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes  : 

His  tow'ring  creft  was  glorious  to  behold, 

His  fhoulders  and  his  fides  were  fcal'd  with  gold ; 

Three  tongues  he  brandiih'd  when  he  charg'd  his  foes  ; 

His  teeth  flood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 

The  Tyrians  in  the  Den  for  water  fought. 

And  with  their  urns  explor'd  the  hollow  vault : 

From  fide  to  fide  their  empty  urns  rebound, 

And  roufe  the  fleepy  Serpent  with  the  found. 

Straight  he  beftirs  him,   and  is  feen  to  rife  ; 

And  now  with  dreadful  hiffings  fills  the  ikies. 

And  darts  his  forky  tongues,   and  rolls  his  glaring  eyes. 

The  Tyrians  drop  their  velfels  in  the  fright. 

All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous  fight. 

Spire  above  fpire  uprear'd  in  air  he  flood. 

And  gazing  round  him,   overlook'd  the  wood : 

Then  floating  on  the  ground,   in  circles  roll'd  ; 

Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 

Of  fuch  a  bulk,   and  fuch  a  monftrous  fize. 

The  Serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies. 

That  ftretches  over  half  the  northern  fkies. 

In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely,  , 

In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly: 

All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain  ; 

Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train; 

Some  are  devour'd  ;  or  feel  a  loathfome  death, 

Swoln  up  with  blafts  of  peftilential  breath. 

And  now  the  fcorching  Sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  luftre,  to  the  noon-day  Iky; 
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When,   anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares. 

To  fearch  the  woods  th' impatient  Chief  prepares. 

A  Lion's  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore, 

The  well-pois'd  Jav'lin  to  the  field  he  bore 

Inur'd  to  blood  ;   the  far-deftroying  Dart, 

And,   the  beft  weapon,   an  undaunted  Heart. 

Soon  as  the  youth  approach'd  the  fatal  place. 

He  faw  his  fervants  breathlefs  on  the  grafs  ; 

The  fcaly  foe  amid  their  corpfe  he  view'd. 

Balking  at  eafe,   and  feafting  in  their  blood. 

'■\  Such  friends,  he  cries,  deferv'd  a  longer  date  ; 

*'  But  Cadmus  will  revenge,   or  fliare  their  fate. 

Then  heav'd  a  Stone,  and  riling  to  the  throw, 

He  fent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 

A  tower,   affaulted  by  fo  rude  a  ftroke. 

With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  fhook ; 

But  nothing  here  th' unwieldy  rock  avails. 

Rebounding  harmlefs  from  the  plaited  fcales. 

That,  firmly  join'd,   pre ferv'd  him  from  a  wound, 

With  native  armor  crufted  all  around. 

With  more  fuccefs  the  Dart  unerring  flew. 

Which  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threvv^ ; 

Amid  the  plaited  fcales  it  took  its  courfe. 

And  in  the  fpinal  marrow  fpent  its  force. 

The  monfter  hifs'd  aloud,   and  rag'd  in  vain, 

And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain  ; 

And  bit  the  fpear,   and  wrench'd  the  wood  away ; 

The  point  ftill  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 

And  now  his  rage,  increafing  with  his  pain, 

Reddens  his  eyes,   and  beats  in  every  vein; 
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Churn'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rofe, 

Whilft  from  his  mouth  a  blaft  of  vapors  flows, 

Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  caft  ; 

The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blaft. 

Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroll'd, 

Now  all  unravel'd,   and  without  a  fold  ; 

Now,  like  a  torrent,   with  a  mighty  force 

Bears  down  the  foreft  in  his  boift'rous  courfe. 

Cadmus  gave  back,   and  on  the  Lion's  fpoil 

Suftain'd  the  fhock,   then  fbrc'd  him  to  recoil ; 

The  pointed  Jav'lin  warded  off  his  rage  : 

Mad  with  his  pains,   and  furious  to  engage. 

The  Serpent  champs  the  fteel,  and  bites  the  fpear, 

'Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  befmear. 

But  ftill  the  hurt  he  yet  receiv'd  was  flight ; 

For,  whilft  the  Champion  with  redoubled  might 

Strikes  home  the  Jav'lin,  his  retiring  foe 

Shrinks  from  the  wound,   and  difappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntlefs  Hero  ftill  purfues  his  ftroke. 
And  preffes  forward,   'till  a  knotty  Oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  ftops  him  in  the  rear; 
Full  in  his  throat  he  plung'd  the  fatal  fpear. 
That  in  th' extended  neck  a  paffage  found, 
And  pierc'd  the  folid  timber  through  the  wound. 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  ftroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lalh'd  the  fturdy  Oak ; 
'Till  fpent  with  toil,   and  lab'ring  hard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twifting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  fwimming  poifon,  intermix'd  with  blood  ; 
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when  fuddenly  a  fpeech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  fpeech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  fpeaker  nigh) 
"  Why  doft  thou  thus  with  fecret  pleafure  fee, 
"  Infulting  man  !   what  thou  thyfelf  flialt  be? 
Aftonifli'd  at  the  voice,   he  flood  amaz'd, 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz'd : 
When  Pallas  fwift  defcending  from  the  fkies, 
P<a;//(2i  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wife. 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,   and  fcatter  round 
The  Dragon's  Teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  ground  ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wond'ring  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  fhould  rife. 

He  fows  the  Teeth  at  Pallas^  command. 
And  flings  the  Future  People  from  his  hand. 
The  clods  grow  warm,   and  crumble  where  he  fows; 
And  now  the  pointed  fpears  advance  in  rows  ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,   and  fhining  creflis, 
Now  the  broad  fhoulders  and  the  rifing  breafts  ; 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harveft  fwarms, 
A  growing  hoft,   a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  ftage  a  figure  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  jufl  degrees  ;   'till  all  the  Man  arife, 
And  in  his  full  proportion  ftrikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus  furpris'd,   and  ftartled  at  the  fight 
Of  his  new  foes,   prepar'd  himfelf  for  fight: 
When  one  cry'd  out,   "  Forbear,   fond  man,   forbear 
"  To  mingle  in  a  blind  promifcuous  war. 
This  faid,  he  ftruck  his  brother  to  the  ground, 
Himfelf  expiring  by  Another's  wound ; 

Nor 
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Nor  did  the  Third  his  conqaeft  long  furvive, 
Dying  ere  fcarce  he  had  begun  to  Hve. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
'Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd  ; 
The  furrows  fwara  in  blood :   and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vaft  increafe  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,   at  Pallas' s  command, 
Let  fall  the  guiltlefs  weapon  from  his  hand  ; 
And  with  the  reft  a  peaceful  treaty  makes, 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  takes  : 
So  founds  a  city  on  the  promis'd  earth, 
And  gives  his  new  Bceotian  empire  birth. 

Here  Cadmus  reign'd  ;   and  now  one  would  have  guefs'd 
The  royal  founder  in  his  exile  blefs'd: 
Long  did  he  live  within  his  new  abodes, 
Ally'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathlefs  Gods ; 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increafe  of  children's  children  told  : 
But  no  frail  man,   however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  bleft  before  he  die. 

Adl(Son  was  the  firft  of  all  his  race. 
Who  griev'd  his  Grandfire  in  his  borrow'd  face  ; 
Condemn'd  by  ftern  Diana  to  bemoan 
The  branching  horns,  and  vifage  not  his  own; 
To  fhun  his  once-lov'd  dogs,   to  bound  away. 
And  from  their  Huntfman  to  become  their  Prey.  . 
And  yet  confider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,   not  his  fault; 
Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  ? 

The 
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The  Transformation  of   A  C  T  AE  O  N    into  a  Stag, 

In  a  fair  Chace  a  lliady  mountain  ftood, 
Well  ftor'd  with  game,   and  mark'd  with  trails  of  blood. 
Here  did  the  huntfmen  'till  the  heat  of  day 
Purfue  the  Stag,   and  load  themfelves  with  prey  ; 
When  thus  A^ceon  calling  to  the  reft: 
"  My  friends,   fays  he,   our  fport  is  at  the  beft. 
"  The  Sun  is  high  advanc'd,   and  downward  fheds 
"  His  burning  beams  diredly  on  our  heads  ; 
"  Then  by  confent  abftain  from  further  fpoils, 
"  Call  oJBP  the  dogs,   and  gather  up  the  toils  ; 
"  And  ere  to-morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race, 
"  Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chace. 
They  all  confent,  and  in  a  chearful  train 
The  jolly  huntfmen,  loaden  with  the  flain. 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  fultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  Pine  and  Cyprefs  clad, 
Refrefh'd  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  fhade, 
The  chaite  Dianas  private  haunt,   there  flood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darkfome  wood 
A  fpacious  Grotto,   all  around  o'ergrown 
With  hoary  mofs,   and  arch'd  with  Pumice-ftone. 
From  out  his  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  trickling  fwell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  fo  play'd  her  part, 
That  every  where  fhe  feem'd  to  vie  with  Art. 
Here  the  bright  Goddefs,   toil'd  and  chaf 'd  with  heat, 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat. 

Here 
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Here  did  flie  now  with  all  her  train  refort, 
Panting  with  heat,   and  breathlefs  from  the  fport  j 
Her  armor-bearer  laid  her  bow  afide, 
Some  loos'd  her  fandals,  fome  her  veil  unty'd; 
Each  bufy  Nymph  her  proper  part  undrefs'd  ; 
While  Crocale,  more  handy  than  the  reft, 
Gather'd  her  flowing  hair,   and  in  a  noofe 
Bound  it  together,  whilft  her  own  hung  loofe. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  fort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,   and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undrefs'd  the  fhining  Goddefs  ftood, 
When  young  ASlaon,  wilder'd  in  the  wood. 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  betray'd, 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  Nymphs  furvey'd. 
The  frighted  virgins  Ihriek'd  at  the  furprife, 
(The  foreft  echo'd  with  their  piercing  cries) 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  Goddefs  prefs'd  : 
She,  proudly  eminent  above  the  reft. 
With  blufhes  glow'd  ;  fueh  blufhes  as  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  morn  ; 
And  tho'  the  crowding  Nymphs  her  body  hide, 
Half  backward  fhrunk,   and  view'd  him  from  afide. 
Surpris'd,   at  firft  fhe  would  have  fnatch'd  her  Bow, 
But  fees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow ; 
Thefe  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  fhe  took. 
And  dafh'd  'em  in  his  face,  while  thus  fhe  fpoke  : 
"  Tell  if  thou  can'ft  the  wond'rous  fight  difclos'd, 
''  A  Goddefs  Naked  to  thy  view  expos'd. 
This  faid,   the  Man  begun  to  difappear 
By  flow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  Deer. 

A 
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A  rifing  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears. 

And  ftretches  out  his  neck,   and  pricks  his  ears  ; 

Rough  is  his  fkin,   with  hidden  hairs  o'ergrown, 

His  bofom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 

Transform'd  at  length,   he  flies  away  in  hafte, 

And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  fo  faft. 

But  as  by  chance,   within  a  neighb'ring  brook, 

He  faw  his  branching  horns  and  alter'd  look. 

Wretched  Adtaon !  in  a  doleful  tone 

He  try'd  to  fpeak,  but  only  gave  a  groan ; 

And  as  he  wept,   within  the  wat'ry  glafs 

He  faw  the  big  round  drops,  with  filent  pace, 

Run  trickling  down  a  favage  hairy  face. 

What  fhould  he  do?  Or  feek  his  old  abodes, 

Or  herd  among  the  Deer,   and  fculk  in  woods  ? 

Here  fliame  diffuades  him,   there  his  fear  prevails. 

And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  afl'ails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,   he  behind  him  fpies 
His  opening  Hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries  : 
A  generous  pack,   or  to  maintain  the  chace, 
Or  fnuff  the  vapor  from  the  fcented  grafs. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,   and  fwiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,   and  the  flow'ry  plain  ; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,   and  flew 
Through  many  a  ring,   where  once  he  did  purfue. 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavour'd  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,    and  to  tell  his  name  ; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  fupphes  ; 
From  fliouting  men,   and  horns,   and  dogs  he  flies, 
Deafen'd  and  fl;unn'd  with  their  promifcuous  cries. 


When 
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When  now  the  fleeted  of  the  pack,   that  prefs'd 

Clofe  at  his  heels,  and  fprung  before  the  reft, 

Had  faften'd  on  him,   ftraight  another  pair 

Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,   and  held  him  there, 

'Till  all  the  pack  came  up,   and  ev'ry  hound 

Tore  the  fad  Huntfman  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 

Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continu'd  wound. 

With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans, 

And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  groans. 

His  fervants,  with  a  piteous  look  he  fpies. 

And  turns  about  his  fupplicating  eyes. 

His  fervants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd. 

With  eager  hafte  and  joyful  fhouts  advanc'd. 

And  call'd  their  Lord  ASiaon  to  the  game : 

He  fhook  his  head  in  anfwer  to  the  name  ; 

He  heard,   but  wifli'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 

Or  only  to  have  ftood  a  looker  on. 

But,   to  his  grief,   he  finds  himfelf  too  near. 

And  feels  his  rav'nous  dogs  with  fury  tear 

Their  wretched  mafter  panting  in  a  Deer, 


J 


The  Birth  ^/BACCHUS. 

Aciceons  fufferings,   and  Dianas  rage, 
Did  all  the  thoughts  of  Men  and  Gods  engage; 
Some  call'd  the  evils,  which  Diana  wrought. 
Too  great,   and  difproportion'd  to  the  fault ; 
Others  again  efteem'd  Adtaons  woes 
Fit  for  a  Virgin  Goddefs  to  impofe. 

VOL.  I.  Co  The 
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The  hearers  into  different  parts  divide, 
And  reafons  are  produc'd  on  either  fide. 

Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news. 
Nor  would  condemn  the  Goddefs,  nor  excufe  : 
She  heeded  not  the  juflice  of  the  deed. 
But  joy'd  to  fee  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed  ; 
For  ftill  fhe  kept  Europa  in  her  mind. 
And,   for  her  fake,   detefled  all  her  kind. 
Befides,   to  aggravate  her  hate,  fhe  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's,  embrace  preferr'd, 
Was  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load, 
And  carry'd  in  her  womb  a  future  God. 
Thus  terribly  incens'd,   the  Goddefs  broke 
To  fudden  fury,   and  abruptly  fpoke. 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  fo  fmall  a  force  ? 
"  'Tis  time  I  then  purfue  another  courfe  : 
"  It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  fhall  die, 
"  If  I'm  indeed  the  Miflrefs  of  the  fky  ; 
"  If  rightly  ftyl'd  among  the  powers  above 
"  The  Wife  and  Sifter  of  the  thund'ring  Jbw^; 
*'  (And  none  can  fure  a  Sifter's  right  deny) 
"  It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  ftiall  die. 
"  She  boafts  an  honor  I  can  hardly  claim  ; 
"  Pregnant  fhe  rifes  to  a  Mother's  name; 
"  While  proud  and  vain  fhe  triumphs  in  \\^x  Jove, 
"  And  fhews  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love  : 
"  But  if  I'm  ftill  the  miftrefs  of  the  Ikies, 
"  By  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies. 
This  faid,  defcending  in  a  yellow  cloud. 
Before  the  gates  oi  Semele  fhe  ftood. 

Old 
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Old  Beroes  decrepit  fhape  flie  wears, 
Her  wrinkled  vifage,   and  her  hoary  hairs  ; 
Whilft  in  her  trembling  gate  fhe  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  Nurfe's  tone. 
The  Goddefs,   thus  difguis'd  in  age,  beguil'd 
With  plealing  ftories  her  falfe  Fofter-child. 
Much  did  fhe  talk  of  love,  and  when  Ihe  came 
To  mention  to  the  Nymph  her  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  hgh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 

'Tis  well,   fays  fhe,  if  all  be  true  that's  faid. 
'  But  truft  me,  child,   I'm  much  inclin'd  to  fear 

Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 

Many  an  honeft  well-deligning  maid. 

Has  been  by  thefe  pretended  Gods  betray 'd. 
"  But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thund'ring  Jbr;*?^ 
"  Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
"  Defcend  triumphant  from  th' ethereal  fky, 
*'  In  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity  ; 
"  Encompafs'd  round  by  thofe  celeftial  charms, 
*'  With  which  he  fills  th' immortal  Junos  arms. 

Th'  unwary  Nymph,  enfnar'd  with  what  fhe  faid, 
Defir'd  o^  Jove,  when  next  he  fought  her  bed. 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  fhe  would  choofe  ; 
"  Fear  not,  reply 'd  the  God,   that  I'll  refufe 
*'  Whate'er  you  afk  :   May  Styx  confirm  my  voice, 
"  Choofe  what  you  will,   and  you  fhall  have  your  choice. 
"  Then,  fays  the  Nymph,  when  next  you  feek  my  arms, 
"  May  you  defcend  in  thofe  celeftial  charms, 
*'  With  which  your  Juno\  bofom  you  inflame, 
"  And  fill  with  tranfport  Heav'n's  immortal  dame. 

Cc2  The 
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The  God  furpris'd  would  fain  have  flopp'd  her  voice  : 
But  he  had  fworn,    and  fhe  had  made  her  choice. 

To  keep  his  promife  he  afcends,   and  fhrowds 
His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds  ; 
Whilft  all  around,   in  terrible  array, 
His  thunders  rattle,   and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet,   the  dazzling  luftre  to  abate. 
He  fet  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  ftate, 
Clad  in  the  mildeft  lightning  of  the  fkies, 
And  arm'd  with  thunder  of  the  fmalleft  lize  : 
Not  thofe  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  Giants  flain 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phkgrean  plain. 
'Twas  of  a  leffer  mould,   and  lighter  weight ; 
They  call  it  Thunder  of  a  Second-rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 
Temper'd  the  bolt,   and  turn'd  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  up  lefs  flame  and  fury  in  its  make, 
And  quench'd  it  fooner  in  the  Handing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adorn'd,   with  horror  bright, 
Th'  illuftrious  God,   defcending  from  his  height. 
Came  rufliing  on  her  in  a  ftorm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,   too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flafhes,   and  the  thunder's  rage, 
Confum'd  amidft  the  glories  flie  defir'd, 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,   to  preferve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  fmoking  from  the  blafted  womb ; 
And,   if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Inclos'd  th'  abortive  infant  in  his  thigh. 
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Here,   when  the  babe  had  all  its  time  fulfill'd, 
Ino  firft  took  him  for  her  Fofter-child ; 
Then  the  Xijeans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  fecretly  with  milk  the  thriving  God. 

The  Transformation  ^TIRESIAS. 

'Twas  now,  while  thefe  tranfa^lions  pafs'd  on  earth, 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  fecond  birth, 
When  J'ot;^,  difpos'd  to  lay  afide  the  weight 
Of  public  empire  and  the  cares  of  flat e  ; 
As  to  his  Queen  in  ne(5i;ar  bowls  he  quafF'd, 
"  In  troth,   fays  he,    (and  as  he  fpoke  he  laugh'd) 
"  The  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  the  male  is  far 
"  More  dull  and  dead,   than  what  you  females  fhare. 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  faid  deny'd ; 
T^irefias  therefore  muft  the  caufe  decide ; 
For  he  the  pleafure  of  each  fex  had  try'd. 

It  happen'd  once,   within  a  fhady  wood. 
Two  twilled  Snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd  ; 
When  with  his  flaff  their  flimy  folds  he  broke, 
And  loft  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  flroke. 
But,   after  feven  revolving  years,   he  view'd 
The  felf-fame  Serpents  in  the  felf-fame  wood ; 
"  And  if,   fays  he,   fuch  virtue  in  you  lie, 
"  That  he  who  dares  your  flimy  folds  untie 
"  Mufl  change  his  kind,   a  fecond  flroke  I'll  try. 
Again  he  flruck  the  Snakes,   and  flood  again 
New  fex'd,   and  flraight  recover'd  into  Man. 

Him 
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Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 

The  fov'reign  umpire  in  their  grand  debate ; 

And  he  declar'd  for  Jove:  when  Juno,  fir'd 

More  than  fo  trivial  an  affair  requir'd, 

Depriv'd  him,   in  her  fury,  of  his  fight, 

And  left  him  groping  round  in  fudden  night. 

^ut  Jove  (for  fo  it  is  in  heav'n  decreed, 

That  no  one  God  repeal  another's  deed ;) 

Irradiates  all  his  foul  with  inward  light, 

And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of  fight.  ^ 

The  Transformation  of   ECHO. 

Fam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  nations  fought  their  doom  ; 
The  fair  Liriope  his  anfwers  try'd. 
And  firft  th'  unerring  prophet  juftify'd  ; 
This  Nymph  the  God  Cephifus  had  abus'd 
With  all  his  winding  waters  circumfus'd, 
And  on  the  Jfereid  got  a  lovely  boy. 
Whom  the  foft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,   folicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  fhould  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Confults  the  fage  Tirefias,  who  replies, 
"  If  e'er  he  knows  himfelf,  he  furely  dies. 
Long  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  fufpenfe, 
'Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  fenfe. 

Xarcijfus  now  his  fixteenth  year  began, 
Juft  turn'd  of  boy,   and  on  the  verge  of  man  ; 


Many 
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Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  carefs'd. 
Many  a  lovefick  maid  her  flame  confefs'd  : 
Such  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  friend  carefs'd, 
The  lovefick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confefs'd. 

Once,  in  the  woods,   as  he  purfu'd  the  chafe, 
The  babbling  Echo  had  defcry'd  his  face  ; 
She,  who  in  other's  words  her  filence  breaks, 
Nor  fpeaks  herfelf  but  when  another  fpeaks. 
Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  fpeech  bereft, 
Of  wonted  fpeech  ;   for  tho'  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curfe  did  on  her  tongue  impofe. 
To  fport  with  every  fentence  in  the  clofe. 
Full  often  when  the  Goddefs  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
This  Nymph  with  fubtle  ftories  would  delay 
Her  coming,   'till  the  lovers  flipp'd  away. 
The  Goddefs  found  out  the  deceit  in  time. 
And  then  fhe  cry'd,   "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy  crime, 
"  Which  could  fo  many  fubtle  tales  produce, 
"  Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  ufe. 
Hence  'tis  fhe  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone, 
With  mimic  founds,   and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  lovefick  Virgin,  overjoy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  ftill  follow'd  him  behind  ; 
When  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach. 
As  fulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  long'd  her  hidden  paffion.to  reveal. 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  Words  to  tell : 
She  can't  Begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voice,   and  to  Return  the  found. 

The 
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The  Nymph,   when  nothing  could  j^arcijfus  move, 
Still  dafti'd  with  blufhes  for  her  flighted  love, 
Liv'd  in  the  fliady  covert  of  the  woods, 
In  folitary  caves  and  dark  abodes  ; 
Where  pining  wander'd  the  rejected  fair, 
'Till  harrafs'd  out,   and  worn  away  with  care, 
The  founding  fkeleton,   of  blood  bereft, 
Belides  her  bones  and  voice  had  nothing  left. 
Her  bones  are  petrify'd,   her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  ftill  it  Doubles  every  found. 

The  Story  of  NARCISSUS. 

Thus  did  the  Nymphs  in  vain  carefs  the  Boy, 
He  ftill  was  lovely,   but  he  ftill  was  coy; 
When  one  fair  Virgin  of  the  flighted  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  Gods,   provok'd  by  his  difdain/ 
"  Oh  may  he  love  like  me,   and  love  like  me  in  vain  ! 
Rhammifia  pity'd  the  negle61;ed  fair, 
And  with  juft  vengeance  anfwer'd  to  her  pray'r. 

There  ftands  a  fountain  in  a  darkfome  wood. 
Nor  ftain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  riflng  mud  ; 
Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  refts, 
Unfully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beafts  ; 
High  bowers  of  fhady  trees  above  it  grow, 
And  riflng  grafs  and  chearful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolnefs  of  the  place. 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chafe, 
J{arciJ[us  on  the  grafly  verdure  lies  : 
But  whilft  v/ithin  the  cryftal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arife. 


For 
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For  as  his  own  bright  image  he  furvey'd, 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantaftic  Ihade  ; 

And  o'er  the  fair  refemblance  hung  unmov'd, 

Nor  knew,  fond  youth  !  it  was  himfelf  he  lov'd. 

The  well-turn'd  neck  and  Ihoulders  he  defcries. 

The  fpacious  forehead,   and  the  fparkling  eyes  ; 

The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  fcorn  to  ftiow. 

And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow, 

With  all  the  purple  youthfulnefs  of  face. 

That  gently  bluflies  in  the  wat'ry  glafs. 

By  his  own  flames  confum'd  the  lover  lies. 

And  gives  himfelf  the  wound  by  which  he  dies. 

To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips. 

Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  Ihade  he  dips 

His  arms,   as  often  from  himfelf  he  flips. 

Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  purfue 

With  eager  clafps,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who. 

What  could,   fond  youth,  this  helplefs  paflion  move? 

What  kindle  in  thee  this  unpity'd  love  ? 

Thy  own  warm  blufh  within  the  water  glows, 

With  thee  the  color'd  fhadow  comes  and  goes, 

Its  empty  being  on  thyfelf  relies  ; 

Step  thou  afide,   and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  wat'ry  gleam  he  flood, 
Mindlefs  of  fleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 
Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languifh'd  as  he  view'd. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,   and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,   and  tell  the  woods  his  pain. 
"  You  trees,   fays  he,   and  thou  furrounding  grove, 
"  Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  fcenes  of  love, 

VOL.     I.  Dd  "Tell 
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"  Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  fhades  did  lie 
"  A  youth  fo  tortur'd,   fo  perplex'd  as  I  ? 
"  I  who  before  me  fee  the  charming  fair, 
"  Whilft  there  he  (lands,   and  yet  he  Hands  not  there; 
"  In  fuch  a  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  are  loft ; 
"  And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,   nor  diflant  coaft, 
"  Preferves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  feen, 
"  No  mountains  rife,   nor  oceans  flow  between. 
"  A  fhallow  water  hinders  my  embrace; 
"  And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 
"  That  kindly  fmiles,   and  when  I  bend  to  join 
"  My  lips  to  his,   he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
"  Hear,   gentle  youth,   and  pity  my  complaint, 
"  Come  from  thy  well,   thou  fair  inhabitant. 
"My  charms  an  eafy  conqueft  have  obtain'd 
"  O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  difdain'd. 
"  But  why  fhould  I  defpair?  I'm  fure  he  burns       .        , 
"  With  equal  flames,   and  languifhes  by  turns. 
"  Whene'er  I  ftoop  he  offers  at  a  kifs, 
"  And  when  my  arms  I  ftretch,  he  flretches  his. 
"  His  eye  with  pleafure  on  my  face  he  keeps, 
"  He  fmiles  my  fmiles,  and  when  I  weep  he  weeps. 
"  Whene'er  I  fpeak,  his  moving  lip's  appear 
"  To  utter  fomething,  which  I  cannot  hear. 
"  Ah  wretched  me  !   I  now  begin  too  late 
"  To  find  out  all  the  long-perplex'd  deceit ; 
"  It  is  myfelf  I  love,   myfelf  I  fee  ; 
"  The  gay  delufion  is  a  part  of  me. 
"  I  kindle  up  the  fires  by  which  I  burn, 

And  my  own  beauties  from  the  well  return. 
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"  Whom  fiiould  I  court?  how  utter  my  complaint? 

"  Enjoyment  but  produces  my  reftraint, 

"  And  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 

"  How  gladly  would  I  from  myfelf  remove  ! 

"  And  at  a  diftance  fet  the  thing  I  love. 

"  My  breaft  is  warm'd  with  fuch  unufual  fire, 

"  I  wifh  him  abfent  whom  I  moft  defire. 

"  And  now  I  faint  with  grief;   my  fate  draws  nigh  ; 

"  In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 

"  Death  will  the  forrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 

"  O  might  the  vifionary  youth  furvive, 

"  I  fhould  with  joy  my  lateft  breath  refign  ! 

"  But  oh  !   I  fee  his  fate  involv'd  in  mine. 

This  faid,   the  weeping  youth  again  return'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,   where  again  he  burn'd  ; 
His  tears  defac'd  the  furface  of  the  well 
With  circle  after  circle,   as  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'er-run  with  wrinkles,   and  deform'd  with  tears. 
"  Ah  whither,   cxiqs  Xarcijfus,  doft  thou  fly? 
*'  Let  me  flill  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die  ; 
"  Let  me  ftill  fee,   thoTm  no  further  blefl:. 
Then  rends  his  garment  off,  and  beats  his  breaft  : 
His  naked  bofom  redden'd  with  the  blow, 
In  fuch  a  blufh  as  purple  clufters  fhow. 
Ere  yet  the  Sun's  autumnal  heats  refine 
Their  fprightly  juice,   and  mellow  it  to  wine. 

The  glowing  beautiesof  his  breaft  he  fpiesijlildsils  'o^^biO  dgfjO'idT 
And  with  anew  redoubled  paftion  die§>^'  Vw5^kn?M  b'wol.'cffnrr 'dT 
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As  Wax  diffolves,   as  Ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun  ; 
So  melts  the  youth,   and  languifhes  away, 
His  beauty  withers,   and  his  limbs  decay  ; 
And  none  of  thofe  attradive  charms  remain, 
To  which  the  flighted  Echo  fu'd  in  vain. 

She  faw  him  in  his  prefent  mifery, 
Whom,  fpite  of  all  her  wrongs,  fhe  griev'd  to  fee. 
She  anfwer'd  fadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  fighs,  and  groan'd  to  ev'ry  groan  : 
"  Ah  youth!   belov'd  in  vain,  Xarcijfus  cries  ; 
"  Ah  youth!   belov'd  in  vain,   the  Nymph  replies. 
"  Farewel,   fays  he  ;   the  parting  found  fcarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,   but  fhe  reply'd,   "  Farewel. 
Then  on  th'unwholfome  earth  he  gafping  lies, 
'Till  death  fhuts  up  thofe  felf-admiring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  Ihades  his  flitting  ghoft  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itfelf  admires. 

For  him  the  Xaiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  fad  Echo  anfwers  in  her  turn  : 
And  now  the  Sifter-Nymphs  prepare  his  urn  ;  ^ 

When  looking  for  his  corpfe,   they  only  found 
A  rifing  Stalk,  with  Yellow  Bloffoms  crown'd. 

rjie  Story  of  PENTHEUS. 

This  fad  event  gave  blind  Tirefias  fame, 
Through  Greece  eflablifh'd  in  a  Prophet's  name. 

Th'  unhallow'd  Pentheus  only  durft  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyelefs  guide. 

To 
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To  whom  the  Prophet  in  his  fury  faid, 
Shaking  the  hoary  honors  of  his  head  ; 
"  'Twere  well,  prefuraptuous  man,  'twere  well  for  thee 
"  If  thou  wert  eyelefs  too,   and  blind,   like  me  : 
"  For  the  time  comes,  nay  'tis  already  here, 
"  When  the  young  God's  folemnities  appear; 
"  Which  if  thou  doft  not  with  jufl  rites  adorn, 
"  Thy  impious  carcafs,  into  pieces  torn, 
"  Shall  drew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  thorn. 
"Then,   then,  remember  what  I  now  foretel, 
"  And  own  the  blind  Tirefias  faw  too  well. 
Still  Pentheus  fcorns  him,   and  derides  his  Ikill, 
But  time  did  all  the  Prophet's  threats  fulfil. 
For  now  thro'  proftrate  Greece  young  Bacchus  rode, 
Whilft  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  God. 
All  ranks  and  fexes  to  his  Orgies  ran, 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 
When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  exprefs'd  ; 
"  What  madnefs,  ThebanSy  has  your  fouls  poffefs'd? 
"  Can  hollow  timbrels,   can  a  drunken  fhout, 
"  And  the  lewd  clamors  of  a  beaftly  rout 
"  Thus  quell  your  courage?  can  the  weak  alarm 
"  Of  women's  yells  thofe  ftubborn  fouls  difarm, 
"  Whom  nor  the  fword  nor  trumpet  e'er  could  fright, 
"  Nor  the  loud  din  and  horror  of  a  fight? 

And  you,  our  Sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes. 

And  fix'd  on  foreign  earth  your  country  Gods  ; 

Will  you  without  a  ftroke  your  city  yield, 

And  poorly  quit  an  undifputed  field  ? 
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"  But  you,  whofe  youth  and  vigor  fhould  infpire 

"  Heroic  warmth,   and  kindle  martial  fire, 

"  Whom  burnifli'd  arms  and  crefted  helmets  grace, 

"  Not  flow'ry  garlands  and  a  painted  face  ; 

"  Remember  him  to  whom  you  ftand  aily'd  : 

"  The  Serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 

"  He  fought  the  ftrong;   do  you  his  courage  fliow, 

"  And  gain  a  conqueft  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 

"  If  Thebes  muft  fall,   oh  might  the  fates  afford 

"  A  nobler  doom  from  famine,   fire,   or  fword  ! 

"  Then  might  the  Thehans  perifli  with  renown  : 

"  But  now  a  beardlefs  vi(5i;or  facks  the  town; 

"■  Whom  nor  the  prancing  fteed,  nor  pond'rous  fhield, 

"  Nor  the  hack'd  helmet,   nor  the  dufty  field, 

"  But  the  foft  joys  of  luxury  and  eafe, 

"  The  purple  veils,   and  flow'ry  garlands  pleafe. 

"  Stand  then  afide,   I'll  make  the  counterfeit 

"  Renounce  his  Godhead,   and  confefs  the  cheat. 

"  Acrifius  from  the  Grecian  walls  repell'd 

"  This  boafted  power  ;   why  then  fhould  Pentheus  yield? 

"  Go  quickly,   drag  th'  audacious  boy  to  me  ; 

"  I'll  try  the  force  of  his  divinity. 

Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  thofe  rites  profane  ; 

His  friends  difiuade  th'  audacious  wretch  in  vain  ; 

In  vain  his  Grandfire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 

His  impious  threats,   the  wretch  but  raves  the  more. 

So  have  I  feen  a  river  gently  glide, 
In  a  fmooth  courfe,   and  inoffenfive  tide  ; 
But  if  v/ith  dams  its  current  we  reftrain, 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 


But 
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But  now  his  fervants  came  befmear'd  with  blood, 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  feize  the  God  ; 
The  God  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  throng. 
But  dragg'd  a  zealous  votary  along. 

The  Mariners    transformed  to  Dolphins. 

Him  Pentheus  view'd  with  fury  in  his  look, 
And  fcarce  with-held  his  hands,  while  thus  he  fpoke: 
"  Vile  flave  !  whom  fpeedy  vengeance  fhall  purfue, 
"  And  terrify  thy  bafe  feditious  crew  : 
"  Thy  country,  and  thy  parentage  reveal, 
"  And,  why  thou  join'ft  in  thefe  mad  Orgies,  tell. 

The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes, 
And,   arm'd  with  inward  innocence,  replies. 

"  From  high  Meonias  rocky  fliores  I  came, 
"  Of  poor  defcent,  Accetes  is  my  name  : 
"  My  Sire  was  meanly  born;  no  oxen  plough'd 
"  His  fruitful  fields,  nor  in  his  paftures  low'd. 
"•  His  whole  eftate  within  the  Waters  lay  ; 
"  With  lines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey. 
"  His  art  was  all  his  livelihood  ;   which  he 
"  Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath'd  to  me  : 
"  In  flreams,  my  boy,   and  rivers  take  thy  chance; 
"  There  fwims,  faid  he,   thy  whole  inheritance. 

"  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy; 
"  'Till  tir'd  with  rocks,  and  my  own  native  flcy, 
"  To  arts  of  navigation  I  inclin'd; 
"  Obferv'd  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind  : 

"•  Learn'd 
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"■  Learn'd  the  fit  havens,   and  began  to  note 

"  The  ftormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 

"  The  bright  Taygete,  and  the  fhining  Bears, 

"  With  all  the  failor's  catalogue  of  ftars. 

"  Once,   as  by  chance  for  Delos  I  delign'd, 

"  My  veffel,   driv'n  by  a  ftrong  guft  of  wind, 
Moor'd  in  a  Chian  creek  ;   afhore  I  went. 

And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  fpent. 
"  When  morning  rofe,   I  fent  ray  mates  to  bring 
"  Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighb'ring  fpring, 
"  Whilft  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  explor'd  ; 
"  Then  fummon'd  in  my  crew,   and  went  aboard. 
"  Opheltes  heard  my  fummons,   and  with  joy 
"  Brought  to  the  fhore  a  foft  and  lovely  Boy, 
"  With  more  than  female  fweetnefs  in  his  look, 
"  Whom  ftraggling  in  the  neighb'ring  fields  he  took, 
"  With  fumes  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows, 
"  And  nods  with  fleep,  and  ftaggers  as  he  goes. 

"  I  view'd  him  nicely,   and  began  to  trace 
"  Each  Heavenly  feature,   each  Immortal  grace, 
"  And  faw  Divinity  in  all  his  face. 
"  I  know  not  who,   faid  I,   this  God  fliould  be; 
"■  But  that  he  is  a  God  I  plainly  fee  : 
"  And  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,   excufe  the  force 
"  Thefe  men  have  us'd  ;    and  oh  befriend  our  courfe  ! 
"  Pray  not  for  us,   the  nimble  Dictys  cry'd, 
"  DiBys,  that  could  the  Main-top-maft  beftride, 
"•  And  down  the  ropes  with  ad:ive  vigor  Aide. 
"  To  the  fame  purpofe  old  Epopeus  fpoke, 
'*  Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tira'd  the  llroke; 

"  The 
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"  The  fame  the  Pilot,  and  the  fame  the  reft; 

*'  Such  impious  avarice  their  fouls  poffefs'd.  vvoUO'^ 

'  Nay,  Heav'n  forbid  that  I  fhould  bear  away  .tiii  jjic^ijni)  bnA  ■" 

'  Within  my  veffel  fo  divine  a  prey, 

"  Said  I;   and  ftood  to  hinder  their  intent: 

"  When  Ly cabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  fent 

"  From  Tufcany,  to  fuffer  banifhment, 

*'  With  his  clench'd  lift  had  ftruck  me  over-board, 

"  Had  not  my  hands  in  falling  grafp'd  a  cord. 

"  His  bafe  confederates  the  fa(5l  approve; 
"  When  Bacchus^  (for  'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
"  Wak'd  by  the  noife  and  clamors  which  they  rais'd ; 
*'  And  Ihook  his  drowfy  limbs,   and  round  him  gaz'd  : 
*  What  means  this  noife?  he  cries  ;   am  I  betray'd  ? 
'  Ah!  whither,  whither  muft  I  be  convey 'd? 
'  Fear  not,   faid  Proreiis,  child,  but  tell  us  where 
'  You  wifh  to  land,  and  truft  our  friendly  care. 
'  To  J^axos  then  dire^l  your  courfe,  fays  he  ; 
'  Xaxos  a  hofpitable  port  fhall  be 
'  To  each  of  you,   a  joyful  home  to  me. 
"  By  every  God,   that  rules  the  fea  or  Iky, 
"  The  purjur'd  villains  promife  to  comply, 
"  And  bid  me  haflen  to  unmoor  the  fhip. 
"  With  eager  joy  I  launch  into  the  deep; 
"  And,   heedlefs  of  the  fraud,   ^ox  Jfaxos  ftand: 
"  They  whifper  oft,   and  beckon  with  the  hand, 
"  And  give  rae  figns,  all  anxious  for  their  prey, 
*'  To  tack  about,  and  fteer  another  way. 
'  Then  let  fome  other  to  my  poft  fucceed, 
'  Said  I,   I'm  guiltlefs  of  fo  foul  a  deed. 

VOL.   I.  Ee  '  What, 
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What,  fays  Ethaliorij  mu-ft  the  fhip's  whole  crew. 
Follow  your  humor,  and  depend  on  you  ? 
'  And  ftraight  himfelf  he  feated  at  the  prore, 
'  And  tack'd  about,   and  fought  another  fhore. 

"  The  beauteous  youth  now  found  himfelf  betray'd, 
'  And  from  the  deck  the  riling  waves  furvey'd, 
'  Andfeem'd  to  weep,   and  as  he  wept  he  faid  ; 
And  do  you  thus  my  eafy  faith  beguile  ? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  ifle  ? 
Will  fuch  a  multitude  of  men  employ  ,  , 

Their  ftrength  againft  a  weak  defencelefs  boy? 
"  In  vain  did  I  the  Godlike  youth  deplore, 
The  more  I  begg'd,   they  thwarted  me  the  more. 
And  now  by  all  the  Gods  in  Heav'n  that  hear 
This  folemn  oath,   by  Bacchus  felf,   I  fwear. 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  enfue. 
Although  it  feems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
The  veffel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  flood. 
In  vain  the  Mariners  would  plough  the  main 
With  fails  unfurl'd,  and  ftrike  their  oars  in  vain  ; 
Around  their  oars  a  twining  Ivy  cleaves. 
And  climbs  the  mail,  and  hides  the  cords  in  leaves  : 
The  fails  are  cover'd  with  a  chearful  green, 
And  Berries  in  the  fruitful  canvas  feen. 
Amidft  the  waves  a  fudden  foreft  rears 
Its  verdant  head,   and  a  new  fpring  appears. 
"  The  God  we  now  behold  with  open'd  eyes; 
"  A  herd  of  fpotted  Panthers  round  him  lies 
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In  glaring  forms  ;   the  grapy  clufters  fpread 

On  his  fair  brows,   and  dangle  on  his  head. 

And  whilfl  he  frowns,  and  brandiflies  his  fpear, 

My  mates,  furpris'd  with  madnefs  or  with  fear,  '1' 

Leap'd  over-board  :   firft  perjur'd  Madon  found 
'  Rough  Scales  and  Fins  his  ftiff 'ning  fides  furround ; 
'  Ah  what,   cries  one,  has  thus  transforra'd  thy  look? 
'  Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  he  fpoke  ; 
'  And  now  himfelf  he  views  with  like  furprife. 
'  Still  at  his  oar  th' induftrious  Libys  plies  ; 
'  But,  as  he  plies,  each  bufy  arm  fhrinks  in,  ; 

'  And  by  degrees  is  fafhion'd  to  a  Fin.  naw  ;}:; 

'  Another,   as  he  catches  at  a  cord, 
'  Miffes  his  arms,   and,   tumbling  over-board, 
'  With  his  broad  Fins  and  Forky  Tail  he  laves 
'  The  rifing  furge,   and  flounces  in  the  waves. K  -^rj'-fj  h'^^-rorlnr.'^''' 
'  Thus  all  my  crew  transform'd  around  the  fhip, 
'  Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  furface  leap, 
'  And  fpout  the  waves,   and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
'  Full  nineteen  Sailors  did  the  Ihip  convey, u>..,.,,vi  z^a^i  /^ 

'  A  fhoal  of  nineteen  Dolphins  round  her  play,       '        ''  -\_, 

'  I  only  in  my  proper  fhape  appear,  ji/  ^1111, 

'  Speechlefs  with  wonder,   and  half  dead  with  fear, 
'  'Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more.    .   j£  nii'vEf  ^  .} 

'  With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  fliore,  ;  fjrfT  '"'    .gsiio  brr>-, 

'  And  him  fhall  ever  gratefully  adore.  ) 

"  This  foreign  Have,  fays  Pentheus,  would  prevail 
'  O'er  our  jufl  fury,  by  a  far-fetch'd  tale  : 
'  Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,   the  fwords,   the  fire, 
'  And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire. 

E  e  2  Th' 
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Th'  officious  fervants  hurry  him  away, 

And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 

But,  whilft  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd. 

The  gates  fly  open,   of  themfelves  unbarr'd  ; 

At  hberty  th' unfettered  Captive  ftands, 

And  flings  the  loofen'd  fhackles  from  his  hands. 

The  Death  ^/  P  E  N  T  H  E  U  S. 

But  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  than  before, 
Refolv'd  to  fend  his  meffengers  no  more. 
But  went  himfelf  to  the  diftra^ted  throng, 
Where  high  Citlmron  echo'd  with  their  fong. 
And  as  the  fiery  War-horfe  paws  tlie  ground, 
And  fnorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  found  ; 
Tranfported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout, 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  diflant  fhout. 

A  fpacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  flood. 
Level  and  wide,  and  Ikirted  round  with  wood  ; 
Here  the  rafh  Pentheus,  with  unhallow'd  eyes, 
The  howling  dames  and  myflic  Orgies  fpies. 
His  mother  fternly  view'd  him  where  he  flood. 
And  kindled  into  madnefs  as  fhe  view'd  : 
Her  leafy  Jav'lin  at  her  fon  fhe  caft, 
And  cries,   "  The  Boar  that  lays  our  country  wafle ! 
*'  The  Boar,   my  Sifters!   aim  the  fatal  dart, 
"  And  ftrike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart. 

Pentheus  aftonifh'd  heard  the  difmal  found, 
And  fees  the  yelling  matrons  gath'ring  round ; 
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He  fees,   and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate, 
And  begs  for  mercy,   and  repents  too  late. 
"  Help,  help  !  my  aunt  Autorioe,  he  cry'd  ; 
"  Remember  how  your  own  AH<son  dy'd. 
Deaf  to  his  cries,   the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  ftretch'd-out  arm,   the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  fue, 
And  the  raw  bleeding  flumps  prefents  to  view : 
His  mother  howl'd  ;  and,  heedlefs  of  his  pray'r, 
Her  trembling  hand  flie  twilled  in  his  hair, 
"  And  this,  flie  cry'd,  fhall  be  Agaves  fliare. 
When  from  the  neck  his  ftruggling  head  flie  tore, 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghallly  vifage  bore, 
With  pleafure  all  the  hideous  trunk  furvey  ; 
Then  pull'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away, 
As  flarting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honors  calls 
Blown  off  and  fcatter'd  by  autumnal  blafls, 
With  fuch  a  fudden  death  lay  Pentheus  flain, 
And  in  a  thoufand  pieces  ftrow'd  the  plain. 

By  fo  diftinguifliing  a  judgment  aw'd. 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  confefs  the  God. 


The 
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The  Story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroclitus. 

From  the  Fourth  Book  0/  O  V  I  D '  j  Metajnorphofes. 

HO  W  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  ftreams 
Softens  the  body,   and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
And  what  the  fecret  caufe,  fhall  here  be  fhown; 
The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th'effed  is  known. 

The  Xaiacls  nurs'd  an  infant  heretofore, 
That  Cytherea  once  to  Hermes  bore : 
From  both  th'  illuftrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nara'd  ;   nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  Parents  through  the  Infant's  face. 
When  fifteen  years,   in  Idas  cool  retreat, 
The  Boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  feat, 
And  fought  frefli  fountains  in  a  foreign  foil : 
The  pleafure  leffen'd  the  attending  toil. 

With  eager  fteps  the  Lycian  fields  he  crofs'd. 

And  fields  that  border  on  the  Lycian  coaft ; 

A  river  here  he  view'd  fo  lovely  bright, 

It  fhew'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light. 

Nor  kept  a  fand  conceal'd  from  human  fight. 

The  ftream  produc'd  nor  fiimy  ooze,  nor  weeds, 

Nor  miry  rufbes,  nor  the  fpiky  reeds  ; 

But  dealt  enriching  moifture  all  around. 

The  fruitful  banks  with  chearful  verdure  crown'd. 

And  kept  the  fpring  eternal  on  the  ground. 
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A  Nymph  prefides,  nor  pra(5l:is'd  in  the  chace. 
Nor  fkilful  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race  ; 
Of  all  the  blue-ey'd  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  only  ftranger  to  Dianas  train  : 
Her  Sifters  often,   as  'tis  faid,  wou'd  cry, 
"  Fy  Salmacis:,  what  always  idle  !   fy, 
"  Or  take  thy  Quiver,  or  thy  Arrows  feize, 
"  And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  eafe. 
Nor  Quiver  fhe  nor  Arrows  e'er  would  feize, 
Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  eafe. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  cryftal  tide, 
Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide  ; 
Now  in  the  limpid  ftreams  fhe  view'd  her  face, 
And  dreft  her  image  in  the  floating  glafs  : 
On  beds  of  leaves  fhe  now  repos'd  her  limbs, 
Now  gather'd  flowers  that  grew  about  her  ftreams; 
And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,   as  fhe  ftood 
To  view  the  Boy,   and  long'd  for  what  fhe  view'd. 
Fain  wou'd  fhe  meet  the  youth  with  hafty  feet, 
She  fain  wou'd  meet  him,  but  refus'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  fet  with  niceft  care. 
And  well  deferv'd  to  be  reputed  fair. 
"  Bright  youth,  fhe  cries,  whom  all  thy  features  prove 
"  A  God,  and,  if  a  God,   the  God  of  love ; 
"  But  if  a  Mortal,  bleft  thy  Nurfe's  breaft, 
"  Bleft  are  thy  Parents,  and  thy  Sifters  bleft : 
"  But  oh  how  bleft  !  how  more  than  bleft  thy  Bride, 
"  Ally'd  in  blifs,   if  any  yet  ally'd. 
"  If  fo,   let  mine  the  Stoln  enjoyments  be  ; 
*'  If  not,  behold  a  willing  Bride  in  me. 

The 
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The  Boy  knew  nought  of  love,   and  touch'd  with  fliame, 
He  ftrove,    and  blufli'd,  but  ftill  the  blufli  became  ; 
In  rifing  bhifhes  ftill  frefh  beauties  rofe  ; 
The  funny  fide  of  Fruit  fuch  blufhes  fhows, 
And  fuch  the  Moon,  when  all  her  filver  white 
Turns  in  eclipfes  to  a  ruddy  hght. 
The  Nymph  ftill  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  blifs, 
A  cold  falute  at  leaft,   a  Sifter's  kifs  : 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  Boy 
Between  her  arms.      He  innocently  coy. 
Replies,   "  Or  leave  me  to  myfelf  alone, 
"  You  rude  uncivil  Nymph,  or  Til  be  gone. 
"  Fair  ftranger  then,  fays  flie,  it  ftiall  be  fo  ; 
And,  for  fhe  fear'd  his  threats,   ffie  feign'd  to  go  ; 
But  hid  within  a  covert's  neighb'ring  green, 
She  kept  him  ftill  in  fight,  herfelf  unfeen. 
The  Boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er, 
And  innocently  fports  about  the  ftiore. 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  ftream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,   and  fhivers,   as  he  dips. 
The  coolnefs  pleas'd  him,   and  with  eager  hafte 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  caft  ; 
His  godlike  features,   and  his  heav'nly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  expos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  Nymph  with  rapture  fpies. 
While  hotter  paftions  in  her  bofom  rife, 
Flufli  in  her  cheeks,  and  fparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,   fhe  burns  to  clafp  him  in  her  arras. 
And  looks,  and  fighs,   and  kindles  at  his  charms. 


Now 
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Now  all  undreft  upon  the  banks  he  flood. 
And  clapt  his  fides,   and  leap'd  into  the  flood: 
His  lovely  limbs  the  filver  waves  divide, 
His  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
As  lilies  Ihut  within  a  cryflal  cafe, 
Receive  a  gloffy  luflre  from  the  glafs. 
*'  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,   the  Xaiad  cries, 
And  flings  off  all,   and  after  him  fhe  flies. 
And  now  fhe  faflens  on  him  as  he  fwims, 
And  holds  him  clofe,   and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 
The  more  the  Boy  refifled,   and  was  coy, 
The  more  fhe  clip'd,  and  kifs'd  the  ftruggling  Boy. 
So  when  the  wrigling  Snake  is  fnatch'd  on  high 
In  Eagle's  claws,   and  hiffes  in  the  fky. 
Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings. 
And  twifts  her  legs,    and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  reftlefs  Boy  Hill  obflinately  ftrove 
To  free  himfelf,    and  ftill  refus'd  her  love. 
Amidft  his  limbs  fhe  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd, 
"  And  why,  coy  youth,   fhe  cries,  why  thus  unkind! 
*'  Oh  may  the  Gods  thus  keep  us  ever  join'dl 
"  Oh  may  we  never,  never  Part  again! 
So  pray'd  the  Nymph,  nor  did  fhe  pray  in  vain: 
For  now  fhe  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  fhe  prefs'd, 
Grow  nearer  ftill,   and  nearer  to  her  breaft; 
'Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flefh,    they  run 
Together,   and  incorporate  in  One : 
Laft  in  one  face  are  both  their  faces  join'd, 
As  when  the  flock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
Shoot  up  the  fame,   and  wear  a  common  rind: 

VOL.   I.  F  f  Both 
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Both  bodies  in  a  lingle  body  mix, 
A  fingle  body  with   a  double  fex. 

The  Boy,   thus  loft   in  Woman,  now  furvey'd 
The  river's  guilty  ftream,   and  thus  he  pray'd. 
(He  pray'd,   but  wonder'd  at  his  fofter  tone, 
Surpris'd  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  his  own) 
You  Parent  Gods,  whofe  heav'nly  names  I  bear, 
Hear  your  Hermaphrodite,  and  grant  my  pray'r; 
Oh  grant,   that  whomfoe'er  thefe  ftreams  contain, 
If  Man  he  enter'd,  he  may  rife  again 
Supple^   uniinew'd,   and  but  Half  a  Man! 

The  heav'nly  Parents  anfwer'd,   from  on  high. 
Their  two-fhap'd  fon,   the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  fecret  virtue  to  the  flood. 
And  ting'd  its  fource  to  make  his  wifhes  good. 
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NOTES    on  Jome   of  the  foregoing   STORIES  in 

Ovid's  Metamorphofes. 

On  the  Story  of  Phaeton,  page  144. 

rH E  Story  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a  greater  air  of  majefly  and 
grandeur  than  any  other  in  all  Ovid.  It  is  indeed  the  mofl  im- 
portant fubjedt  he  treats  of  except  the  Deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  is  the  Conflagration  he  hints  at  in  the  firfl  Book; 

EfTe  quoque  in  fatis  reminifcitur  afFore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  Correptaque  Regia  coeli 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operofa  laboret. 

(tho'  the  learned  apply  thofe  verfes  to  the  future  burning  of  the  world)  for 
it  fully  anfwers  that  defcription,  if  the 

Coeli  miferere  tui,  circumfpice  utrumque. 


Fumat  uterque  polus 

Fumat  uterque  polus — comes  up  to  Correptaque  Regia  coeli 

Befides  it  is  Ovid'j  cufiom  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  following  flory ,  by 
giving  fome  intimations  of  it  in  a  foregoing  one,  which  luas  more  particu- 
larly neceffary  to  be  done  before  he  led  us  into  fo  ftrange  a  fory  as  this  he 
is  now  upon. 

P.  144.   1.  7.   For  in  the  portal,  b'c.'\    We  have  here  the  pidlure  of 
the  univerfe  drawn  in  little, 

Balaenarumque  prementem 


AEgeona  fuis  immania  terga  lacertis. 
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AEgeon  makes  a  diverting  figure  in  it, 

Facies  non  omnibus  Una, 

Nee  Diverfa  tamen:   qualem  deeet  effe  fororum. 

ithe  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and  her  daughters  fuch  a  dif- 
ference in  their  looks  as  is  natural  to  different  perfons,  and  yet  fuch  a  like- 
nefs  as  fieioed  their  affinity. 

Terra  viros,   urbefque  gerit,   fylvafque,  ferafque, 
Fkiminaque,  et  Nymphas,  et  Ccetera  numina  Ruris. 

'The  lefs  important  figures  are  well  huddled  together  in  the  promifcuous  de- 
fcription  at  the  end,  which  very  well  reprefents  what  the  Painters   call  a 
Groiippe. 

Circum  caput  omne  micantes 


Depofuit  radios  ;   propiufque  accedere  juffit. 

P.  146.  1.  2.  And  flung  the  blaze,  h'c.']  It  gives  us  a  great  image 
of  Phoebus,  that  the  youth  was  forced  to  look  on  him  at  a  diflance,  and 
not  able  to  approach  him  'till  he  had  laid  afide  the  circle  of  rays  that  cafi 

fuch  a  glory  about  his  head.  And  indeed  we  may  every  where  obferve  in 
Ovid,  that  he  never  fails  of  a  due  Loftinefs  in  his  Ideas,  tho'  he  wants 
it  in  his  Words.  And  this  I  think  infinitely  better  than  to  have  fublime 
expreffions  and  mean  thoughts,  which  is  generally  the  true  character  of 
Claudian  and  Statius.  But  this  is  not  confidered  by  them  who  run 
down  Ovid  in  the  grofs,  for  a  low  middle  ivay  of  writing.  What  can 
be  more  fimple  and  unadorned  than  his  defcription  of  Enceladus  m  the 

fixth  book  ? 

Nititur  ille  quidem,   pugnatque  refurgere  faepe, 
Dextra  fed  Aufonio  manus  eft  fubje<fla  Peloro, 
Laeva,  Pachyne,  tibi,   Lilibaeo  crura  premuntur, 
Degravat  AEtna  caput,   fub  qua  refupinus  arenas 
Ejed;at,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeus. 

But 
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But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and  Juhlime,  of  a  Giant  vomit- 
ing out  a  tempeji  of  Jire,  and  heaving  up  all  Sicily  ^. .  zaith  the  body  of  an 
I/land  upon  his  Breaf,  iind  a  vafi  Promontory  on  either  Arm. 

"There  are  few  books  that  have  had  zuorfe  Commentators  on  them  than 
Ovid'i  Metamorphofes.  Thofe  of  the  graver  fort  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  Mythologies,  and  think  they  have  appeared  very  judi- 
cious, if  they  have  fhewn  us  out  of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  miflaken 
in  a  Pedigree,  or  has  turned  fuch  a  perfon  into  a  Wolf  that  ought  to  have 
been  made  a  Tiger.  Others  have  employed  themfelves  on  what  never 
entered  into  the  Poet's  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral  to  every  flory, 
and  making  the  perfons  oj  his  poems  to  be  only  nick-names  for  fuch 
virtues  or  vices;  particidarly  the  pious  Commentator,  Alexander  Rofs, 
has  dived  deeper  into  our  Author  s  defign  than  any  of  the  reft;  for  he  dif 
covers  in  him,  the  greatefi  myfteries  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  and  finds 
almofl  in  every  page  fome  typical  reprefentation  of  the  World,  the  Flefli, 
and  the  Devil.  But  if  thefe  writers  have  gone  too  deep,  others  have  been 
wholly  employed  in  the  firface,  mofl  of  them  ferving  only  to  help  a  School- 
boy in  the  conflruing  part;  or  if  they  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is  only  to  mark 
out  the  Gnomae  of  the  Author,  as  they  call  them,  luhich  are  generally  the 
heavieft pieces  of  a  Poet,  difllngiiified  from  the  refl  by  Italian  charaders. 
The  befl  of  Ovid'j  Expofitors  is  he  that  wrote  for  the  Dauphin'j  ufe,  who 
has  very  well  fiewn  the  meaiiing  of  the  author,  but  feldom  refledis  on  his 
beauties  or  imperfeHions ;  for  in  mofl  places  he  rather  acts  the  Geographer 
than  the  Critic,  and  infead  of  pointing  out  the  Jinenefs  of  a  defcription,  only 
tells  you  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  place  is  fituated.  I  fiall  therefore 
only  confider  Ovid  under  the  character  of  a  Poet,  and  endeavour  tofhew  him 
impartially,  without  the  ifual  prejudice  of  a  Tranjlator ;  which  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  do,  becaufe  I  believe  fuch  a  comment  would  give  the  reader 
a  truer  tafe  of  poetry  than  a  comment  on  any  other  Poet  would  do;  for  in 
reflecting  on  the  ancient  Poets,  men  think  they  may  venture  to  praife  all 
they  meet  with  in  fome,  and  fear ce  any  tiling  in  others;  but  Ovid  is  con- 
feffed  to  have  a  mixture  of  both  kinds,  to  have  fomething  of  the  befl  and 
worfi  PoetSj  and  by  confequence  to  be  the  fair  eft  fubjedt  for  criticifm. 

P.  146. 
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p.  146.  1.  13.  My  fon,  fays  he,.(2yc.]  Phoebus':^  fpeech  is  very 
nobly  iijhered  in,  with  the  Terque  quaterque  Concutiens  Illuftre  ca- 
put  and.  well  reprejents  the   danger  and  difficulty  oj  the  undertaking; 

hut  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and  makes  it  iridy  Ovid'j,  is  the 
reprefenting  themjufi  as  a  father  woidd  to  his  young  fon ; 

Per  tamen  adverfi  gradieris  cornua  Tauri, 
Haemoniofque  arcus,  violentique  ora  Leonis, 
Saevaque  circuitu  curvantem  brachia  longo 
Scorpion,   atque  aliter  curvantem  brachia  Cancrum. 

for  one  zvhile  he  fcares  him  with  bugbears  in  the  way, 

Vafti  quoque  re6lor  Olympi, 

Oui  fera  terribili  jacidetur  fulmina  Dextra, 
'  Non  agat  hos  currus ;   et  quid  Jove  majus  habetur  ? 

Deprecor  hoc  unum  quod  vero  nomine  Poena, 
Non  honor  eft.      Pcenam,  Phaeton,  pro  munere pofcis. 

and  in  other  places  perfectly  tattles  like  a  Father,  which  by  the  way  makes 
the  length  of  the  fpeech  very  natural,  and  concludes  with  all  the  fondnefs 
and  concern  of  a  tender  Parent. 

-Patrio  Pater  efle  metu  prober;   afpice  vultus 


Eccemeos:    utinamque  oculos   in  pe(5lore  poffes 
Inferere,  et  Patrias  intus  deprendere  curas!   h'c. 

P.  148.   1.  20.   A  golden  axle,  c!fc.]      Ovid  has  more  turns  and  re- 
petitions in  his  words  than  any  of  the  Latin  Poets,  lohich  are  always  won- 
derfully eafy  and  natural  in  him.     The  repetition  of  Aureus,   and  the 
tranfition  to  Argenteus,    in  the  defcription  of  the  Chariot,  give  thefe  verfes 
a  great  fweetnefs  and  majefly. 

Aureus  Axis  erat,  temo  Aureus,  Aurea  fummae 
Curvatura  Rotse;   radiorum  Argenteus  ordo. 

P.  149. 
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P.  149,  1.  15.  Drive 'em  not  on  diredly,  &c.]  Several  have  en- 
deavoured to  vindicate  Ovid  againjl  the  old  ebjeSiion,  that  he  mijiakes  the 
annual  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun.  T'Ke  Dauphin'j  notes  tell  us 
that  Ovid  knew  very  luell  the  Sun  did  not  pajs  through  all  the  Signs  he 
names  in  one  day,  hut  that  he  makes  Phoebus  mention  them  only  to  frighten 
Phaeton  from  the  undertaking.  But  though  this  may  anfiver  for  ivhat 
Phoebus  fays  in  his  Jirfi  fpeech,  it  cannot  for  what  is  faid  in  this,  where 
he  is  actually  giving  direStions  for  his  journey,  and  plainly 

Se(5];us  in  obhquum  eft  lato  Curvamine  limes, 
Zonarumque  trium  contentus  fine  polumque 
EiFugit  auftralem,  jundaraque  Aquilonibus  Ar(5ton. 

defcribes  the  motion  through  all  the  Zodiac. 

P.  150.  1.  2.  And  not  my  Chariot,  crc]  Ovid'j  verfe  is  Confiliis 
non  Curribus  utere  noftris.  T^his  it;ay  of  joining  two  fuch  different 
Ideas  as  Chhriot  and  Counfel  to  the  fame  verb,  is  mightily  vfed  by  Ovid, 
but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  o/"Pun,  be- 
caufe  the  verb  mufl  be  taken  in  a  different  fenfe  when  it  is  joined  with  one 
of  the  things ,  froiri  what  it  has  in  conjunction  luith  the  other':  ■''Tkus  171  the 
end  of  this  flory  he  tells  you  that ^xv^\tQ.x  flung  a  thihderboU  at  Phae- 
ton  Pariterque,   animaque,    rotifque   expulit   Aurigam,   where 

he  makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin  (Animae  expuht  Aurigam)   that  he 
may  couple  the  Sold  and  the  Wheels  to  the  fame  verb. 

Ibid.  I.  27.  The  yoiim  Vvas  in  a  maze,  ire.']  It  is  imp  off ble  for  a 
man  to  be  drawn  in  a  greater  confufion  than  Phaeton  is;  but  the  An- 
tithelis  of  light  and  darknefs  a  little  flattens  the  defcription.  Suntque 
OcuHs  tenebrae  per  tantum  lumen  abortae. 

Ibid.  \.  penult.  Then  the  feven  ftars,  h'c.']  I  wonder  fio?ie  of  Ovid's 
Commentators  have  taken  notice  of  the  overfight  he  has  committed  in  this 
verfe,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  war?n  before  there  was  ever  fuch 
a  fign  in  the  heavens;  for  he  tells  us  in  this  very  book,  ///^'/Jupiter  turned 

Califto 
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Califho  into  this  conjiellation,  after  he  Imd  repaired  the  ruins  ///(^^  Phaeton 
had  made  in  the  world. 

P.  152.  I.  24.  Athos  and  T^molus,  h'c.^  Ovid  has  here,  after  the 
zuay  of  the  old  Poets,  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  ?nountai?is  and  rivers 
which  were  burnt.  But,  that  I  might  7iot  tire  the  Englilli  reader,  1 
have  left  out  fome  of  them  that  make  no  figure  in  the  defcription,  and 
inverted  the  order  of  the  reft  according  as  the  fmoothnefs  of  my  verfe 
required. 

P.  153.  1.  ig.  'Twas  then,  they  fay,  the  fwarthy  Moor,  irc.'\ 
"This  is  the  only  Metamorphofis //z  all.  this  longflory^,  which,  contrary 
to  cifiom,  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  it.  'The  Critics  may  determine  whe- 
ther what  follows  it  he  not  too  great  an  excurfion  in  lam  who  propofes 
it  as  his  whole  defign  to  let  us  knozo  the  changes  of  things.  I  dare  fay 
that  if  Ovid  liad  not  religioifly  obferved  the  reports  of  the  ancient  My- 
thologifts^  we  fhould  have  feen  Phaeton  turned  into  fome  creature  or 
other  that  hates  the  light  of  the  Sun;  or  perhaps  into  an  eagle  thatftill 
takes  pleafure  to  gaze  on  it. 

P.  154.  1.  10.  The  frighted  Xile,  ifc.'\  Ovid  /z«i  made  a  great 
many  pie af ant  images  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  fiory.  His  verfes 
on  the  Nile 

Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem, 
Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet :   oftia  feptem 
Pulverulenta  vacant,  feptem  fine  Flumine  Valles, 

are  as  noble  as  Virgil  could  have  written;  but  then  he  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  channel  of  the  fea  afterwards. 

Mare  contrahitur,   liccaeque  eft  campus  Arenae, 

hecaufe  the  thought  is  too  near  to  the  other.     The  image  of  the  Cyclades 
is  a  very  pretty  one; 

Ouos 
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Quos  altum  texerat  aequor 

Exiftunt  montes,  et  fparfas  Cycladas  augent. 

but  to  tell  us  that  the  Swans  grew  warm  in  Cayfler, 

Medio  volucres  caluere  Cayftro, 

and  that  the  Dolphins  durjl  not  leap,  ■ 

Nee  fe  fuper  aequora  curvi 


Tollere  confuetas  audent  Delphines  in  auras, 
is  intolerably  trivial  on  Jo  great  a  fubjedi  as  the  burning  of  the  world.    [. 

P.  135.   1.  3.    The   Earth  at   length,  &c.'\      We  have  a  Jpeech  of 
the  Earth,  which  will  doubtlefs  feem  very  unnatural  to  an  Englifh  reader. 
It  is  I  believe  the  boldefi  Profopopceia  of  any  in  the  old  Poets;  or  if  it 
were  never  fo  natural^  I  cannot  but  think  flie  fpeaks  too  much  in  any  rea- 
fofi  for  one  ^  in  her  condition. 

On  Europa\  Rape,  page  180. 

P.  181.   1.  I.   The  dignity  of  empire,  ^c]      This  flory  is  prettily 
told,  and  very  well  brought  in  by  thofe  two  ferious  lines, 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  fede  morantur, 
Majeftas  et  Amor.      Sceptri  gravitate  reH6la,  h'c. 

without  which  the  whole  fable  would  have  appeared  very  prophane. 

P.  182.   1.  II.     The  frighted  Nymph  looks,  h'c.']     This  conflerna- 
tion  and  behaviour  of  Europa, 

Elufam  defignat  imagine  tauri 

Europen:  verum  taurum,   freta  vera  putaras. 

VOL.  I.  Gg  Ipfa 
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Ipfa  videbatur  terras  fpe^lare  reli6las, 

Et  comites  clamare  fuos,   ta^iumque  vereri 

Affilientis  aquae,   timidafque  reducere  plantas, 

is  better  defcribed  in  Arachne'j  pidture  in  the  fixth  book,  than  it  is  here; 
and  in  the  begimiing  of  Tatius  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  tha?7  in 
either  place.  It  is  indeed  ufual  among  the  Latin  Poets  (who  had  more 
art  and  reflection  than  the  Grecian]  to  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to 
dejcribe  the  picture  of  any  place  or  action,  which  they  generally  do  better 
than  they  could  the  place  or  adtion  itfelf;  becaife  in  the  defcription  of  a 
pidiire  you  have  a  double  fubjeSi  before  you,  either  to  defcribe  the  piHure 
itfelf,  or  what  is  reprefented  in  it. 

On  the  Stories  in  the  Third  Book,  page  183. 

FAB.    I. 

"There  is  fo  great  a  variety  in  the  arguments  of  the  Metamorphofes, 
that  he  who  would  treat  of  them  rightly,  ought  to  be  a  mafler  of  all  fiyles, 
and  every  different  way  of  writing.  Ovid  indeed  fiews  himfelf  mofi  in  a 
familiar  fiory,  where  the  chief  grace  is  to  be  eafy  and  natural;  hut  loants 
neither  ftrength  of  thought  ?ior  expreffioji,  when  he  endeavours  after  it,  in 
the  more  fublime  and  manly  fubjeds  of  his  poem.  In  the  prefent  fable 
the  Serpent  is  terribly  defcribed,  and  his  behaviour  very  well  imagined^  the 
adlions  of  both  parties  in  the  encounter  are  natural,  and  the  language  that 
reprefents  them  more  firong  and  mafculine  than  what  we  ufually  meet  with 
in  this  Poet:  if  there  be  any  faults  in  the  narration,  they  are  thefe,  perhaps, 
which  follow. 

P.  185.  1.  16.  Spire  above  fpire,  h'c.'\  Ovid,  to  make  his  Serpent 
more  terrible,  and  to  raife  the  character  of  his  Champion,  has  given  too 
great  a  loofe  to  his  imagination,  and  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  probability . 
He  tells  us,  that  when  he  raifed  up  but  half  his  body  he  overlooked  a  tall 
foreft  of  Oaks,  and  that  his  whole  body  was  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Serpent  in  the  fides.     Xone  but  a  madman  would  have  attacked  fuch  a 

monfier 
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faonjier  as  this  is  clejcrihed  to  he ;  nor  can  we  have  any  notion  of  a  mor^ 
tals  funding  againji  him.  Virgil  is  not  ajhamed  of  making  AEneas 
jiy  and  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  far  lefs  formidable  foe,  lohere  he  gives 
us  the  defcription  of  Polyphemus^  in  the  third  book;  he  knew  very 
well  that  a  monfer  was  not  a  proper  enemy  for  his  hero  to  encounter: 
But  we  fnould  certainly  have  feen  Cadmus  hewijig  down  /A^  Cyclops, 
had  he  fallen  in  Ovid'i  way;  or  if  Statius'j  little  Ty dens  had  been 
thrown  on  Sicily,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  fp are d  one  of  the  whole 
brotherhood. 

Phoenicas,   five  illi  tela  parabant, 


Sive  fugam,  five  ipfe  timor  prohibebat  utrumque, 
Occupat: 

Ibid.  1.  23.  Inwmn  the  Tyrians,  h'c.'\  T^he  Poet  could  not  keep  up 
his  narration  all  along,  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  Jiyle: 
He  has  here  funk  into  the  flatnefs  of  prof e,  where  he  tells  us  the  behaviour 
of  the  Tyrians  at  the  fight  of  the  Serpent: 

Tegimen  direpta  Leoni 

Pellis  erat;   telum  fplendenti  Lancea  ferro, 
Et  Jaculum;   teloque  animus  praeflantior  omni. 

And  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majejly  of  his  verfe,  for  the  fake  of 
one  of  his  little  turns.      How  does  he  langufh  in  that  luhich  feems  a  la- 
bored line'.  Triftia  fanguinea  lambentem  vulnera  lingua.     And  what 
pains  does  he  take  to  exprefs  the  Serpenfs  breaking  the  force  of  thefroke, 
by  firinking  back  from  itl 

Sed  leve  vulnus  erat,  quia  fe  retrahebat  ab  i(5lu, 
Laefaque  colla  dabat  retro,  plagamque  federe 
Cedendo  fecit,  nee  longius  ire  finebat. 

P.  188.   1.  14.   And  flings  the  future,  h'c.']     The  defcription  of  the 
men  rifing  out  of  the  ground  is  as  beautiful  a  paffage  as  any  in  Ovid:   It 
frikes  the  imagination  very  frongly ;  we  fee  their  motion  in  the  firf  part 
of  it,  and  their  multitude  in  the  Meflis  virorum  at  laf. 

G  g  2  Ibid. 
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Ibid.  1.  19.   The  breathing  harveft,  h'c.']  Meffis  clypeata  virorum. 

"The  beauty  in  theje  words  would  have  been  greater,  had  o?2/v  Meffis  virorum 
been  exprejfed  without  clypeata ;  for  the  reader  s  mind  would  have  been 
delighted  with  T'wofuch  different  Ideas  compounded  together,  but  canjcarce 
attend  tojuch  a  complete  image  as  is  made  out  of  all  T^hree, 

T'his  way  of  mixing  two  different  Ideas  together  in  one  image,  as  it  is 
a  great  furprife  to  the  reader,  is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  if  there  be  fuf- 
jicient  ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  is  defcribed.     7  he  Latin 
Poets  are  very  full  of  it,  efpecially  the  worft  of  them,  for  the  more  correal 
ife  it  butfparingly  ,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  things  will  feldom  afford  ajufl 
occafion  for  it.      When  any  thing  loe  defcribe  has  accidentally  in  it  fome 
quality  that  feems  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  is  very  extraordinary  and  un- 
common in  things  of  that  fpecies,  fuch  a  compounded  image  as  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of  is  made,  by  turning  this  quality  into  an  epithet  of  what  we  de- 
fcribe.    'Thus  Claudian,   having  got  a  hollow  ball  of  Cryflal  with  water  in 
the  midfi  of  it  for  his  fubjeB,  takes  the  advantage  of  confidering  the  Cryfial 
as  hard,  fony,  precious   Water,  and  the  Water  as  foft,  fluid,  imperfed 
Cryfal;  and  thus  fports  off  above  a  dozen  Epigrams,  in  felting  his  Words 
and  Ideas  at  variance  a?noJig  one  another.      He  has  a  great  many  beauties 
of  this  Tiature  in  him,  but  he  gives  himfelf  upfo  much  to  this  way  of  writing, 
that  a  man  may  ecfdy  know  where  to  meet  with  them  when  he  fees  his  fub- 
jeB:, and  often  f  rains  fo  hard  for  than  that  he  many  twies  makes  his  de- 
fcriptions  bombcflic  and  unnatural.      What  work  woidd  he  have  made  with 
Virgil'i  Golden  Bough,  had  he   been  to  defcribe  it!  We  fJiould  certainly 
have  Jeen  the  yellow  Bark,  golden  Sprouts,  radiant  Leaves^  blooming  Metal, 
branching  Gold,  and  all  the  Qiiarrels  that  could  have  been  raifed  between 
words  of  fuch  different  natures:  When   zve  fee  Virgil  contented  with  his 

Auri  frondentis  ;   and  what  is  the  fame ,  though  much  finer  expreffed, 

Frondefcit  virga  Metallo.  This  compofition  of  different  Ideas  is  often 
met  with  in  a  whole  fentence,  where  circumfiances  are  happily  reconciled 
thatfeem  wholly  foreign  to  each  other;  and  is  of  ten  found  among  the  Latin 
Foets,  (for  the  Greeks  wanted  Art  for  it)  in  their  defcrip  lions  of  Pidures, 
Images,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  Metamorphofes,   and  the  like;  where  they 

bring 
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bring  together  two  Jucli  thwarting  Ideas,  by  making  one  part  of  their  de- 
Jcriptions  relate  to  the  reprejentation,  and  the  other  to  the  thing  that  is  re- 
prefented.  Of  this  riature  is  that  verfe,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  Wittiefi  in 
Virgil;  Attollens  humeris  Famamque  et  Fata  nepotum,  AEn.  8. 
luhere  he  defcribes  AEneas  carrying  on  his  Shoulders  the  Reputation  and 
Fortunes  of  his  Pofterity ;  which,  though  very  odd  and  furprifing,  is  plainly 
made  out,  when  we  conjider  how  thefe  difagreeing  Ideas  are  reconciled,  and 
his  Poflerity  s  fame  and  fate  made  portable  by  being  engraven  on  thefiield. 
T'hus,  when  Ovid  tells  us  that  Pallas  tore  in  pieces  Arachne'j  work, 
where  fhe  had  embroidered  all  the  rapes  that  the  Gods  had  committed,  he 

fays Rupit  coeleftia  Crimina.      I fhall  conclude  this  tedious  refleHion 

luith  an  excellent  fir  oke  of  this  nature,  out  of  Mr.  Montagu'j  Poem  to  the 
King ;  where  he  tells  us  how  the  King  of  France  would  have  been  celebrated 
by  his  fubjecls,  if  he  had  ever  gained  fuch  an  honorable  wound  as  King 
William' J  at  the  fight  of  the  Boine  : 

His  bleeding  arm  had  furnifli'd  all  their  rooms. 
And  run  for  ever  purple  in  the  Looms. 


FAB.     II. 

P.  189.   1.  13.  Here  Cadmus  reign'd.]     T'his  is  a  pretty  folemn  tran- 

fition  to  the  flory  of  Actaeon,   which  is  all  tiaturally  told.     iThe  Goddefs, 

and  her  Maids  undreffng  her,  are  defcribed  with  diverting  circumflances. 

A6laeon'i  flight,   confufion  and  griefs,  are   paffionately  reprefented ;   but 

it  is  pity  the  whole  Jfarrationfhould  be  fo  carelejly  clofed  up.. 


Ut  abeffe  queruntur, 


Nee  capere  oblatae   fegnem  fpedacula  praeda:. 
Vellet  abeffe  quidem,  Ted  adeft,  velletque  videre. 
Non  etiam  fentire,  Ganum  fera  fada  fuorum. 


P.  19'^, 
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p.  192.  1.  20.  A  generous  pack,  &c.]  I  have  not  here  troubled 
myjelf  to  call  over  x\(3;aeon'j  pack  of  dogs  in  rhme:  Spot  and  White- 
foot  make  but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verje,  and  the  Greek  names  Ovid 
iifes  would  found  a  great  deal  worfe.     He  clofes  up  his  own  catalogue  with 

a  kind  of  a  jefl  on  it,  Quofque  referre  mora  eft which,  by  the 

loay,  is  too  light  and  full  of  humor  for  the  other  ferious  parts  of  this 
fiory. 

"This  way  of  inferting  Catalogues  of  proper  names  in  their  Poems,  the 
Latins  took  from  the  Greeks,  but  have  made  them  more  pleafant  than 
thofe  they  imitate,  by  adapting  fo  many  delightful  charadlers  to  their  perfons 
names;  in  luhich  part  Ovid'i  copioifnefs  of  invention,  and  great  infight 
into  nature,  has  given  him  the  precedence  to  all  the  Poets  that  ever  came 
before  or  after  him.  'The  fmoothnefs  of  our  Englifh  verfe  is  too  much 
lofl  by  the  repetition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwife  very  natural  and 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  fome  cafes;  as  before  a  battle,  to  raife  in  our  minds 
an  anfzuerable  expectation  of  the  event,  and  a  lively  Idea  of  the  numbers 
that  are  engaged.  For  had  Homer  or  Virgil  only  told  us  in  two  or  three 
lines  before  their  fights,  that  there  were  forty  thoifand  of  each  fide,  our 
imagination  could  not  pofjibly  have  been  fo  affeHed,  as  when  we  fee 
every  Leader  fingled  out,  and  every  Regiment  in  a  manner  drawn  up 
before  our  eyes. 

FAB.     III. 

P.  194.  1.  10.  How  Semele,  &c.]  This  is  one  of  Ovld^ s  finifhed flo- 
ries.  The  tranfition  to  it  is  proper  and  unforced:  Juno,  in  her  two 
fpeeches,  aHs  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  refenting  Goddefs  and  a 
tattling  Hurfe :  Jupiter  makes  a  very  majefic figure  with  his  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  but  it  is  flill  fuch  a  one  asfhews  who  drew  it,  for  who  does  not 
plainly  difcover  Ovid'j  hand  in  the 

Qua  tamen  ufque  poteft,  vires  fibi  demere  tentat. 
Nee,  quo  centimanum  dejecerat  igne  Typhoea, 

Nunc 
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Nunc  armatur  eo :  nimium  feritatis  in  illo. 
Eft  aliud  levins  fulmen,  cui  dextra  Cyclopum 
Saevitiae  flammaeque  minus,  minus  addidit  Irae, 
Tela  Secunda  vocant  fuperi. 

P.  195.  1.  10.  'Tis  well,  fays  fhe,  &c.~\  Virgil  has  made  a  Beroe 
of  one  of  his  Goddeffes  in  the  fifth  AEneid ;  but  if  we  compare  the  fpeech 
fhe  there  makes  with  that  of  her  namefake  in  this  flory^  we  may  find  the 
genius  of  each  Poet  difcovering  itfelf  in  the  language  of  the  Murfe:  Virgil'j" 
Iris  coidd  not  have  fpoken  more  majefiically  in  her  own  fhape;  but  Juno 
isfo  much  altered  from  herfelf  in  Ovid,  that  the  Goddefs  is  quite  lofl  in  the 
Old  woman, 

FAB.     V. 

P.  109.  1.  penult.  She  can't  begin,  hc.'\  If  playing  on  words 
be  excufable  in  any  Poem,  it  is  in  this,  where  Echo  is  a  fpeaker ;  but 
it  is  fo  mean  a  kind  of  wit,  that  if  it  deferves  excufe  it  can  claim  no 
more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  EfTay  of  hu^an  underftanding,  has  given  us 

the  befi  account  of  Wit  in  fiort,  that  can  any  where  be  met  ivith.      Wit, 

fays  he,  lies  in  the  affemblage   of  Ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with 

quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity^ 

thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures,   and  agreeable  vifwns  in  the  fancy. 

"Thus  does  T'rue  wit,  as  this  incomparable  Author  obferves,  generally  conffi 

in  the  Likenefs  of  Ideas,  and  is  more  or  lefs  Wit,  as  this  likenefs  in  Ideas  is 

more  furprifing  and  unexpected.      But  as  'True  wit  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 

fimilitude  in  Ideas,  fo  is  Falfe  wit  the  fimilitude  in  Words,  whether  it  lies 

in  the  likenefs  of  Letters  only,  as  in  Anagram  and  Acroflic;  or  of  Syllables, 

as  in  Doggrel  rhimes;    or  whole  Words,   as  Puns,  Echos,   and  the  like. 

Befides  thefe  two  kinds  of  Falfe  and  True  wit,  there  is  another  of  a  middle 

nature,   that  has  fomething  of  both  in  it.      When  in  two  Ideas  that  have 

fome  refemblance  with  each  other,    and  are  both  expreffed  by  the  fame 

word,  we  make  ufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  tofpeak  thoJ  of  one  Idea 

included 
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inchided  under  if,  luhich  is  proper  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  mojl 
languages  have  hit  on  the  word,  which  properly  jignijies  Fire,  to  exprefs 
Love  by,  (and  therefore  we  may  he  fure  there  is  fome  refemblance  in  the 
Ideas  mankind  have  of  them  ;J  from  hence  the  luitty  Poets  of  all  languages,, 
when  they  have  once  called  Love  afire,  confider  it  no  longer  as  the  paffon, 
hut  f peak  of  it  under  the  notion  of  a  real  fire,  and,  as  the  turn  of  wit  re^ 
quires,  make  the  fame  word  in  the  fame  fentence  fland  for  either  of  the 
Ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.  When  Ovid'j  Apollo  falls  in  love,  he  hums 
with  a  new  fiame ;  when  the  Sea-J^ymphs  languifh  ivith  this  paffion,  they 
kindle  in  the  luater ;  Mi?  Greek  Epigrammatift  fell  in  love  zuith  one  that 

flung  a  fnow-ball  at  him,  and  therefore  takes  occcfion  to  admire  how  fire 
coidd  he  thus  concealed  in  Jnoiu.  In  fiort,  whenever  the  Poet  feels  any 
thing  in  this  love  that  refemhles  fomething  in  fire,  he  carries  on  this  agree- 
ment into  a  kind  of  allegory ;  hut  if,  as  in  the  preceding  infiances,  he  finds 
any  circumfance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fire,  he  calls  his  love 
a  fire,  and  hy  joining  this  circumfance  to  it  furprifes  his  reader  with  a 

feeming  contradiction.  Ifiould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  this  inftance,  had 
it  not  been  fo  frequent  in  Ovid,  who  is  the  greatef  admirer  of  this  mixed 
ivit  of  all  the  Ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is  among  the  Moderns.  Horner^ 
Virgil,  Horace,   and  the  greatef  Poets,  fcorned  it,  as  indeed  it  is  only  fit 

for  Epigram  and  little  copies  of  verfes ;  one  woidd  wonder  therefore  howfo 

fuhlime  a  genius  <2i  Milton  could  fometimes  fall  into  it,  infuchaivork  as 
an  Epic  Poem.  But  toe  mifl  attribute  it  to  his  humoring  the  vicious  tafle 
of  tlie  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  falfe  judgment  of  our  unlearned  Englifli 
readers  in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relifh  of  the  more  mafculine  and 
7wble  beauties  of  Poetry. 

FAB.     VI. 

Ovid  fe  ems  particularly  pie  of ed  with  the  fiibjeH  of  this  fory,  but  has 
notorioufy  fallen  into  a  fault  he  is  often  taxed  xuith,  of  not  knowing  when 
he  has  faid  enough,  by  his  endeavouring  to  excel.  How  has  he  turned 
and  twifed  that  one  thought  o/Narciffus'j /^m^  the  perfon  beloved,  and 
the  lover  too !  _ 

Cundaque 
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Cun^laque  miratur  quibus  eft  mirabilis  ipfe. 

Qui  probat,   ipfe  probatur.       ;iiuu    iu 

Dumque  petit  petitur,   pariterque  incendit  et  ardet, 
Atque  oculos  idem  qui  decipit  incitat  error. 

Perque  oculos  perit  ipfe  fuos 

Uror  amore  mei,  flammas  moveoque  feroque,  &€, 

But  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  injiance  of  the  extravagance  and  wan- 
tonnefs  of  Ovid'j  fancy,  than  in  that  particular  circumfiance  at  the  end 
of  the  fiory  of  NarcifTus'j  gazing  on  his  face  after  death  in  the  Stygian 
waters.  'The  defign  was  very  hold,  of  making  a  hoy  fall  m  love  with 
himfelf  here  on  earth;  hut  to  torture  him  with  the  fame  paffion  after 
death,  and  not  to  let  his  ghofi  refi  in  quiet,  was  intoleraUy  cruel  and 
uncharitahle . 

P.  200.  1.  penult.  But  whilft  within,  h'c.']  Dumque  litim  fedare 
cupit  fitis  altera  crevit.  We  have  here  a  touch  of  that  Mixed  wit 
I  have  hefore  Jpoken  of,  hut  I  think  the  meafure  of  Pun  in  it  outweighs 
the  True  wit;  for  if  we  exprefs  the  thought  in  other  words,  the  turn  is 
almofi  loft.  This  paffage  of  Narciffus  prohahly  gave  Milton  the  hint 
of  applying  it  to  Eve,  though  I  think  her  furprife  at  the  fight  of  her 
own  face  in  the  water,  far  more  juft  and  natural,  than  this  of  Nar- 
ciffus. She  was  a  raw  unexperienced  Being,  jiift  created,  and  there- 
fore rnight  eafdy  he  fuhjeci  to  the  delufion;  hut  Narciffus  had  heen  in 
the  world  fixteen  years,  was  brother  and  fon  to  the  water-nymphs,  and 
therefore  to  be  fippofed  converfant  with  fountains  long  hefore  this  fatal 
mifake. 

P.  201.  1.  penult.  You  trees,  fays  he,  h'c.'\  Ovid  is  very  juflly 
celebrated  for  the  paffionate  fpeeches  of  his  Poem.  They  have  generally 
abundance  of  Xature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  better  judgments  to  con- 
fider  whether  they  are  not  often  too  witty  and  too  tedious.  The  Poet 
never  cares  for  fmothering  a  good  thought  that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  draw  tears  enough  from  his  reader,  by  which  means 

VOL.    I.  Hh  our 
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our  grief  is  either  diverted  or  Jpent  before  we  come  to  his  conclufion ;  for 
we  cannot  at  the  fame  time  he  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  Poet,  and 
concerned  for  the  perfon  that  f peaks  it;  and  a  great  Critic  has  admi- 
rably well  obferved,  Lamentationes  debent  effe  breves  et  concifae, 
nam  Lachryma  fubito  excrefcit,  et  difficile  eft  Auditorem  vel 
Le(5loreni  in  fummo  animi   afFed;u   diu  ten  ere.   Would  any  one  in 

Narciffus'i  condition  have  cried  out Inopem  me  Copia  fecit?   Or 

can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to  turn  off  from  his  forrows  for 
the  fake  of  a  pretty  reflediionf 

O  utinam  noftro  fecedere  corpore  pofFem  ! 

Vo turn  in  Amante  novum;  vellem,  quod  amamus,  abefTet. 

Jione,  I  fuppofe,  can  be  much  grieved  for  one  that  is  fo  witty  on  his 
own  affiBions.  But  I  think  we  may  every  where  obferve  in  Ovid, 
that  he  employs  his  Invention  more  than  his  Judgment,  and  fpeaks  all 
the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fiibjeSt,  rather  than  thofe 
which  are  particularly  proper  to  the  perfon  and  circumfiances  of  the 
fpeaker. 

FAB.      VII. 

P.  205.  1.  18.  When  Pentheus  thus.]  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fpirit 
and  fire  in  this  fpeech  0/"  Pentheus,  but  I  believe  none  befides  Ovid 
would  have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the  Serpenfs  teeth  for  an 
incitement  to  the  Thebans  courage,  ivhen  he  defires  them  not  to  degene- 
rate from  their  great  Forefather  the  Dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  behaviour  of  them  both. 

Efte,    precor,  memores,   qua  litis  ftirpe  creati, 
Illiufque  animos,    qui   multos  perdidit   unus, 
Sumite   ferpentis :    pro  fontibus    ille,  lacuque 
Interiit,   at   vos   pro   fama  vincite   veftra. 
Ille  dedit   Letho   fortes,    vos  pellite  molles, 

Et  patrium  revocate   Decus. 

FAB.  VIII. 
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FAB.  VIII. 

'the  Jiory  of  Accetes  lias  abundance  of  nature  in  all  the  parts  of  ity 
as  well  in  the  defcription  of  his  own  parentage  and  employment,  as  in 
that  of  the  failors  characters  and  manners.  But  the  fhort  fpeeches  feat- 
tered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make  the  Latin  very  natural,  cannot  ap- 
pear fo  well  in  our  language,  which  is  much  more  fluhhorn  and  unpli- 
ant,  and  tJierefore  are  hut  asfo  many  rubs  in  the  fiory,  that  areflill  turning 
the  narration  out  of  its  proper  courfe.  the  transformation  at  the  latter 
end  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

F  A  B.     IX. 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  Similes  on  Pentheus,  where  he  compares  him 
to  a  River  in  a  former  fiory,  and  to  a  War  horfe  in  the  prefent. 
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V  I  R   G   I  L's     GEORGICS. 


FIRGIL  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  who  introduced  three 
new  kinds  of  Poetry  among  the  Romans,  which  he  copied 
after  three  the  greateft  mafters  of  Greece.  'Theocritus  and  Homer 
have  ftill  difputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  Pajloral  and 
Heroics,  but  I  think  all  are  unanimous  in  giving  him  the  pre- 
cedence to  Hefiod  in  his  Georgics.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  rufticity  of  a  Pajloral  cannot  be  fo  well  expreffed  in 
in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and 
qualified  with  the  Doric  dialed:;  nor  can  the  majefty  of  an 
Heroic  Poem  any  where  appear  fo  well  as  in  this  language, 
which  has  a  natural  greatnefs  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered 
more  deep  and  fonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  lonians. 
But  in  the  Middle  ftyle,  where  the  writers  in  both  tongues  are 
on  a  level,  we  fee  how  far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  fame  way  with  him. 

There 
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There  has  been  abundance  of  Griticifm  fpent  on  VirgWs  Pajlo- 
rals  and  AEjieids,  but  the  Georgics  are  a  fubje(5l  which  none  of 
the  Critics  have  fufficiently  taken  into  their  confideration ;  mofl 
of  them  palling  it  over  in  filence,  or  cafting  it  under  the  fame 
head  with  Pajioral ;  a  divifion  by  no  means  proper,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  ftyle  of  a  Hufbandraan  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a 
Georgic,  as  that  of  a  Shepherd  is  in  Pajioral.  But  though  the 
fcene  of  both  thefe  Poems  lies  in  the  fame  place  ;  the  fpeakers 
in  them  are  of  a  quite  different  character,  lince  the  precepts  of 
hufbandry  are  not  to  be  delivered  with  the  limplicity  of  a  Plough- 
man, but  with  the  addrefs  of  a  Poet.  No  rules  therefore  that 
relate  to  Pajioral,  can  any  way  affe61;  the  Georgics,  fince  they  fall 
under  that  clafs  of  Poetry,  which  coniifts  in  giving  plain  and 
direcl  inftrudions  to  the  reader;  whether  they  be  Moral  duties, 
as  iho^c.  oi  Theognis  ^nd  Pythagoras ;  or  Philofophical  fpeculations, 
as  thofe  of  Aratiis  a.nd  Lucretius ;  or  Rules  of  pradice,  as  thofe 
of  Hefiod  and  Virgil.  Among  thefe  different  kinds  of  fubjeds, 
that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon,  is,  I  think,  the  meaneft  and 
ieaft  improving,  but  the  moft  pieafmg  and  delightful.  Pre- 
cepts of  morality,  befides  the  natural  corruption  of  our  tem- 
pers, which  makes  us  averfe  to  them,  are  fo  abftraded  from  Ideas 
offenfe,  that  they  feldom  give  an  opportunity  for  thofe  beauti- 
ful defcriptions  and  images  which  are  the  fpirit  and  life  of  Po- 
etry, Natural  Philofophy  has  indeed  fenhble  objects  to  work 
upon,  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  Reader  with  the  intricacy  of 
its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  multitude  of  its  dif- 
putes.  But  this  kind  of  Poetry  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  addreifes 
itfelf  wholly  to  the  imagination :  it  is  altogether  converfant 
among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  moft  delightful  part  of 
Nature    for   its   province.      It   raifes   in   our   minds   a    plealing 

variety 
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variety  of  fcenes  and  landfcapes,  whilft  it  teaches  us  ;  and  makes 
the   driefl  of  its  precepts   look  hke  a  defcription.      A  Georgic 

therefore  is  Jo7ne  part  of  the  fcience  of  hufbandry  put  into  a  pleafing  drefs, 
and  fet  off  with  all  the  Beauties  and  Embellifhments  of  Poetry.  Now 
fince  this  fcience  of  Hufbandry  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  the 
Poet  fhews  his  fkill  in  fingling  out  fuch  precepts  to  proceed  on, 
as  are  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  moft  capable  of  ornament. 
Virgil  W3.S  fo  well  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  that  to  fet  off  his  firft 
Georgic^  he  has  run  into  a  fet  of  precepts,  which  are  almoft  foreign 
to  his  fubjed,  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  us  of  the  Signs 
in  Nature,  which  precede  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  fo  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit  precepts, 
there  is  much  more  required  in  the  treating  of  them ;  that  they 
may  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and 
fhew  themfelves  in  the  belt  and  moft  advantageous  light.  They 
fhould  all  be  fo  finely  wrought  together  in  the  fame  piece,  that 
no  coarfe  feam  may  difcover  where  they  join;  as  in  a  curious 
brede  of  needle-work,  one  color  falls  away  by  fuch  juft  degrees, 
and  another  rifes  fo  infenfibly,  that  we  fee  the  variety,  without 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  the  total  vanifliing  of  the  one  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  range  and 
difpofe  this  body  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and  eafy  method,  un- 
lefs  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  moft  pleafing  and  agreeable 
manner:  for  there  are  feveral  ways  of  conveying  the  fame  truth 
to  the  mind  of  man;  and  to  choofe  the  pleafanteft  of  thefe  ways, 
is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  Poetry  from  Profe,  and  makes 
Virgil's  rules  of  Hufbandry  pleafanter  to  read  than  Varro's. 
Where  the  Profe  writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done, 
the  Poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in  a  defcription,  and  repre- 
fents  his  Countryman  performing  the  adion  in  which  he  would 

inftrud; 
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inftrud  his  reader.  Where  the  one  fets  out  as  fully  and  diftindly 
as  he  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth,  which  he  would  communicate 
to  us ;  the  other  fingles  out  the  moft  pleafing  circumftance  of  this 
truth,  and  fo  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  diverting  manner  to 
the  underflanding.  I  fliall  give  one  inftance  out  of  a  multitude 
of  this  nature  that  might  be  found  in  the  Georgics,  where  the 
reader  may  fee  the  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to  exprefs  the 
fame  thing,  and  how  much  pleafanter  every  manner  of  expreffion 
is,  than  the  plain  and  dired  mention  of  it  would  have  been.  It 
is  in  the  {^cond  Georgic ,  where  he  tells  us  what  Trees  will  bear 
grafting  on  each  other. 

Et  Jaepe  alterius  ramos  impune  videmus 
Verier e  in  alterius,  mutatamque  infita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidofa  rubejcere  coma. 

Steriles  Platani  malos  gejfere  valentes^ 

Conjianeae  fagos,  ornufque  incanuit  alho 

Flore  pyri:  Glandemque  fues  fregere  fub  ulmis. 

J{ec  longum  tempus :  et  ingens 

Exiit  ad  Cmlum  ramis  felicihus  arbos  ; 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  Jua  poma. 

Here  we  fee  the  Poet  confidered  all  the  effeds  of  this  union 
between  Trees  of  different  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effecft 
which  had  the  moft  furprife,  and  by  confequence  the  moft  de- 
light in  it,  to  exprefs  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where  much  in  ufe 
among  the  Poets,  and  is  particularly  pradifed  by  Virgil,  who 
loves  to  fuggeft  a  truth  indiredly,  and  without  giving  us  a  full 
and  open  view  of  it,  to  let  us  fee  juft  fo  much  as  will  naturally 
lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  concealed.     This 

is 
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is  wonderfully  diverting  to  the  underftanding,  thus  to  receive  a 
precept,  that  enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  appre- 
hend an  Idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it.  For  here  the 
Mind,  which  is  always  delighted  with  its  own  difcoveries,  only 
takes  the  hint  from  the  Poet,  and  feems  to  work  out  the  reft  by 
the  ftrength  of  her  own  faculties. 

But  lince  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will  at  length 
prove  tirefome  to  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertainment^ 
the  Poet  muft  take  care  not  to  encumber  his  Poem  with  too 
much  buhnefs  ;  but  fometimes  to  relieve  the  fubjed  with  a  moral 
refledion,  or  let  it  reft  a  while  for  the  fake  of  a  pleafant  and 
pertinent  digreflion.  Nor  is  it  fufhcient  to  run  out  into  beauti- 
ful and  diverting  digreflions  (as  it  is  generally  thought)  unlefs 
they  are  brought  in  aptly,  and  are  fomething  of  a  piece  with  the 
main  delign  of  the  Georgic:  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote 
alliance  at  leaft  to  the  fubjed,  that  fo  the  whole  Poem  may  be 
more  uniform  and  agreeable  in  all  its  parts.  We  fliould  never 
quite  lofe  fight  of  the  Country,  though  we  are  fometimes  enter- 
tained with  a  diftant  profped;  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's 
defcriptions  of  the  original  of  Agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
Italy,  of  a  country  life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in 
by  force,  but  naturally  rife  out  of  the  principal  argument  and 
delign  of  the  Poem.  I  knov/  no  one  digreffion  in  the  Georgics  that 
may  feem  to  contradid;  this  obfervation,  befides  that  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  firft  book,  where  the  Poet  launches  out  into  a  dif- 
courfe  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  the  adions  of  Augujius:  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  confider  how  admirably  he  has  turned  the 
courfe  of  his  narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his 
Hufbandman  concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the  battle,  in 
thofe  inimitable  lines, 

Scili- 
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Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  Jinihus  illis 
'      Agricola  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine pita: 
Aut  gravihus  rajlris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effojjis  mirabitur  ojfa  fepulchris. 

And  afterwards  fpeaking  of  Augujiuss  adions,  he  ftill  remembers 
that  Agriculture  ought  to  be  fome  way  hinted  at  throughout  the 
whole  Poem. 

Jfon  ullus  aratro 


Dignus  honos:  Jqualent  abduSiis  arva  colonis: 
Et  curvae  rigidum  Jakes  confiantur  in  enjem. 

We  now  come  to  the  Style  which  is  proper  to  a  Georgic;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the  Poet  muft  lay  out  all  his 
flrength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  every 
thing  he  defcribes  may  immediately  prefent  itfelf,  and  rife  up  to 
the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  particular  to  be  careful  of  not 
letting  his  fubje6l  debafe  his  ftyle,  and  betray  him  into  a  mean- 
nefs  of  expreffion,  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verfe  in  all 
the  pomp  of  numbers,   and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  Phrafe  or  Saying  in  common  talk, 
fhould  be  admitted  into  a  ferious  Poem;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
from  the  folemnity  of  the  expreffion,  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
turn  of  familiarity:  much  lefs  ought  the  low  phrafes  and  terms 
of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  Hufbandry,  have  any  place  in  fuch 
a  work  as  the  Georgic,  which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  fim- 
plicity  and  nakednefs  of  its  fubjed,  but  in  the  pleafanteft  drefs 
that  Poetry  can  bellow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form   of  words,    would  not  make  ufe  of  Tempore  but 

VOL.   I.  I  i  Sydere 
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Sydere  in  his  firfl  verfe ;  and  every  where  elfe  abounds  with  Me- 
taphors, Grecifms,  and  Circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verfe  the  greater 
pomp,  and  preferve  it  from  finking  into  a  Plebeian  fhyle.  And 
herein  confifts  Virgil s  mafler-piece,  who  has  not  only  excelled 
all  other  Poets,  but  even  himfelf,  in  the  language  of  his  Georgics; 
where  we  receive  more  ftrong  and  lively  Ideas  of  things  from 
his  words,  than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objeds  themfelves; 
and  find  our  imaginations  more   affeded    by  his  defcriptions, 

than  they  would  have  been  by  the  very  fight  of  what  he  de- 
fcribes. 

I  fhall  now,  after  this  fliort  fcheme  of  rules,  confider  the  dif^ 
ferent  fuccefs  that  Hefiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this  kind 
of  Poetry,  which  may  give  us  fome  further  notion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hefiod:  If  we  may  guefs 
at  his  charader  from  his  writings,  he  had  much  more  of  the 
Hufbandman  than  the  Poet  in  his  temper:  he  was  wonderfully 
grave,  difcreet,  and  frugal ;  he  lived  altogether  in  the  country, 
and  was  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Thefe  principles  of  good  Hufbandry  ran 
through  his  works,  and  dire6i:ed  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage 
and  merchandife,  for  the  fubjed  of  that  which  is  the  mofl:  cele- 
brated of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  inftrudion,  avoids 
all  manner  of  digreffions,  and  does  not  fi:ir  out  of  the  field 
once  in  the  whole  Georgic.  His  method  in  defcribing  month 
after  month  with  its  proper  feafons  and  employments,  is  too 
grave  and  fimple;  it  takes  off  from  the  furprife  and  variety  of 
the  Poem,  and  makes  the  whole  look  but  like  a  modern  Al- 
manac in  verfe.  The  reader  is  carried  through  a  courfe  of 
weather,  and  may  beforehand  guefs  whether  he  is  to  meet 
with  fnow  or  rain,   clouds   or  funfhine,   in  the   next   defcription. 

His 
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His  defcriptions,  indeed,  have  abundance  of  nature  in  them, 
but  then  it  is  nature  in  her  limphcity  and  undrefs.  Thus 
when  he  fpeaks  of  January;  '  The  wild  beafts,  fays  he,  run 
'  fhivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads  (looping  to  the 
'  ground,  and  their  tails  clapped  between  their  legs ;  the  Goats 
'  and  Oxen  are  almoft  flayed  with  cold ;  but  it  is  not  fo  bad 
'  with  the  Sheep,  becaufe  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
'  them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pinched  with  the  wea- 
'  ther,  but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  fit  at  home 
'  with  their  mothers  by  a  warm  fire  fide.'  Thus  does  the  old 
gentleman  give  himfelf  up  to  a  loofe  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than 
endeavour  after  a  juft  Poetical  defcription.  Nor  has  he  fhewn 
more  of  art  or  judgment  in  the  precepts  he  has  given  us,  which 
are  fown  fo  very  thick,  that  they  clog  the  Poem  too  much,  and 
are  often  fo  minute  and  full  of  circumftances,  that  they  weaken 
and  unnerve  his  verfe.  But  after  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him 
for  the  firft  rough  Iketch  of  a  Georgic:  where  we  may  ftill  difcover 
fomething  venerable  in  the  antiquenefs  of  the  work;  but  if 
we  would  fee  the  defign  enlarged,  the  figures  reformed,  the 
coloring  laid  on,  and  the  whole  piece  finifhed,  we  muft  expe(5l 
it  from  a  greater  mafter's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  Tillage  and  Planting  into 
two  books,  which  Hefiod  has  difpatched  in  half  one;  but  has 
fo  raifed  the  natural  rudenefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  fubjed  with 
fuch  a  fignificancy  of  expreflion,  fuch  a  pomp  of  verfe,  fuch  va- 
riety of  tranfitions,  and  fuch  a  folemn  air  in  his  refledions,  that 
if  we  look  on  both  Poets  together,  we  fee  in  one  the  plainnefs 
of  a  downright  Countryman,  and  in  the  other,  fomething  of 
a  ruftic  majefly,  like  that  of  a  Roman  Dictator  at  the  plough  tail. 
He  delivers  the  meaneft  of  his  precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur, 

I  i  2  he 
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he  breaks  the  clods  and  toffes  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulnefs.  His  prognoftications  of  the  weather  are  taken  out 
of  AratuSj  where  we  may  fee  how  judicioufly  he  has  picked  out 
thofe  that  are  moft  proper  for  his  Hufbandman's  obfervation; 
how  he  has  enforced  the  expreffion,  and  heightened  the  images 
which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  fecond  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a  greater  boldnefs 
in  its  metaphors  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Poet,  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  defire,  and  the 
like,  to  his  Trees.  The  laft  Georgia  has  indeed  as  many  meta- 
phors, but  not  fo  daring  as  this;  for  human  thoughts  and  paf- 
fions  may  be  more  naturally  afcribed  to  a  Bee,  than  to  an  inani- 
mate Plant.  He  who  reads  over  the  pleafures  of  a  Country  life, 
as  they  are  defcribed  by  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  this  book,  can 
fcarce  be  of  Virgil's  mind  in  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  Philo- 
fopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,   read  the  Poet's  clime  in  his  defcription,  far 
he  feems  to  have  been  in  a  fweat  at  the  writing  of  it. 

0  qiiis  me  gelidis  Juh  montibus  Haemi 

Sijiat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra! 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among  his  chief  pleafures,  the 
coolnefs  of  his  fliades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos,  which  a 
more  Northern  Poet  would  have  omitted  for  the  defcription  of 
a  funny  hill,  and  fire  fide. 

The  Third  Georgia  feems  to  be  the  moft  labored   of  them  all ; 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigor  and   fpirit  in    the  defcription  of  the 
Horfe  and  Chariot  race.      The  force  of  Love  is  reprefented  in 
noble  inftances  and  very  fublime  expreffions.     The  Scythian  win- 
ter- 
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ter-piece  appears  fo  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a  man 
can  fcarce  look  on  it  without  fhivering.  The  Murrain  at  the 
end  has  all  the  expreffivenefs  that  words  can  give.  It  was  here 
that  the  Poet  ftrained  hard  to  outdo  Lucretius  in  the  defcription 
of  his  plague,  and  if  the  reader  would  fee  what  fuccefs  he  had, 
he  may  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  feems  no  where  fo  well  pleafed,  as  when  he  is  got 
among  his  Bees  in  the  fourth  Gporgic:  and  ennobles  the  anions 
of  fo  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  from  the  moft  im- 
portant concerns  of  mankind.  His  verfes  are  not  in  a  greater 
noife  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of  AEneas  and  Turnus,  than  in  the 
engagement  of  two  fwarms.  And  as  in  his  AEneis  he  compares 
the  labors  of  his  Trojans  to  thofe  of  Bees  and  Pifmires,  here  he 
compares  the  labors  of  the  Bees  to  thofe  of  the  Cyclops.  In  fhort, 
the  laft  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  AEneis;  and  very  well 
fhewed  what  the  Poet  could  do  in  the  defcription  of  what  was 
really  great,  by  his  defcribing  the  mock  grandeur  of  an  Infed; 
with  fo  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleafantnefs  in  the  little 
platform  of  a  garden,  which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of  this 
book,  than  in  all  the  fpacious  walks  and  water  works  of  Rapin. 
The  fpeech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough  admired, 
and  was  indeed  very  fit  to  conclude  fo  divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  Beauties  in  the  Georgics^ 
I  fhould  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  Imperfec- 
tions, if  it  has  any.  But  though  I  think  there  are  fome  few 
parts  in  it  that  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  reft,  I  fhall  not  pre- 
fume  to  name  them,  as  rather  fufpedling  my  own  judgment,  than 
I  can  believe  a  fault  to  be  in  that  Poem,  which  lay  fo  long  un- 
der Virgil'?,  corredion,  and  had  his  lafl;  hand  put  to  it.  The  firft 
Georgic -wdiS   probably  burlefqued  in   the  Author's   life-time;   for 

we 
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we  ftill   find  in  the  Scholiafts  a  verfe   that  ridicules  part  of  a 

line  tranflated  from  Hefiod.     Jiudus  ara,  fere  nudus And  we  may 

eafily  guefs  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  Critic,  who- 
ever he  was,  from  his  cenfuring  this  particular  precept.  We 
may  be  fure  Virgil  would  not  have  tranflated  it  from  Hefiod,  had 
he  not  difcovered  fome  beauty  in  it;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it 
is  what  I  have  before  obferved  to  be  frequently  met  with  inVirgil, 
the  delivering  the  precept  fo  indirectly,  and  fingling  out  the 
particular  circumftance  of  fowing  and  ploughing  Naked,  to  fug- 
geft  to  us  that  thefe  employments  are  proper  only  in  the  Hot 
feafon  of  the  year. 

I  fhall  not  here  compare  the  ftyle  of  the  Georgics  with  that  of 
Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  fee  already  done  in  the  preface 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  Mijcellany  Poems;  but  fhall  conclude  this 
Poem  to  be  the  moft  complete,  elaborate,  and  finifhed  piece  of 
all  Antiquity.  The  AEneis  indeed  is  of  a  nobler  kind,  but  the 
Georgia  is  more  Perfect  in  its  kind.  The  AEneis  has  a  greater 
variety  of  beauties  in  it,  but  thofe  of  the  Georgia  are  more  ex- 
quifite.  In  fhort,  the  Georgia  has  all  the  perfe6lion  that  can  be 
expeded  in  a  Poem  written  by  the  greateft  Poet  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination  warm, 
his  judgment  fettled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  vigor 
and  maturity. 
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T  O     T  H  E 

A       U       T       H       O       R 

O  F    T  H  E 

TRAGEDY     of    C^rO. 


WHILE  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe^ 
And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw; 
While  Envy  is  itfelf  in  Wonder  loft, 
And  Fadions  ftrive  who  ftiall  applaud  you  moft ; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend. 

Who  hopes  himfelf  not  you ,  to  recommend , 

And  join  tK  applaufe  which  all  the  Learn  d  hefiow. 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  *  light  Scenes  I  once  infcrib  d  your  name ; 

And  impotently  flrove  to  borrow  fame: 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  joind  to  a  work  of  thine. 

'  IS«r„  »"'L'dirt,  RICHARD    STEELE. 
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THO'  C2ito  Jhines  in  VirgiVs  epic  Jong, 
Prejcrihing  laws  among  tJi  Elyfian  throng ; 
Tim  Lucan'i  verje,  exalted  by  his  name. 
O'er  Gods  themjelves  has  raisd  the  Hero's  fame ; 
The  ^om?in  Jiage  did  ne'er  his  image  Jee, 
Drawn  at  fidllength;  a  tajk  refervd  for  thee. 
By  thee  we  view  the  finifJid  figure  rife. 
And  awful  march  before  our  ravflid  eyes; 
We  hear  his  voice,  afjerting  virtue's  caufe ; 
His  fate  renew' d  our  deep  attention  draws. 
Excites  by  turns  our  various  hopes  and  fears, - 
And  all  the  patriot  in  thy  fcene  appears. 

On  Tiber'i  banks  thy  thought  ivas  firfi  infpir'd; 
"Tivas  there,  to  fome  indulgent  grove  retird^ 
Rome'j  ancient  fortunes  rolling  in  thy  mind. 
Thy  happy  Mufe  this  manly  work  defign'd: 
Or  in  a  dream  thou  fojju'f  Rome'j  Genius  fiand. 
And,  leading  Gato   in  his  facred  hand. 
Point  out  iK  immortal  fubjeM  of  thy  lays. 
And  afk  this  labor  to  record  his  praife. 

'Tis  done the  Hero  lives,  and  charms  our  age ! 

While  nobler  morals  grace  the  Britiffi  fage. 
Great  Shakefpear'j  ghofl,  the fole?nnf  rain  to  hear, 
(Me thinks  I  fee  the  laurel d  Shade  appear  I) 
Will  hover  o'er  the  Scene,  and  wond'ring  view 
His  fav'rite  Brutus  rival d  thus  by  you. 
Such  Roman  greatnefs  in  each  adiionfhines. 
Such  Roman  eloquence  adorns  your  lines. 
That  fure  the  Sybils  books  this  year  foretold. 
And  in  fome  myfiic  leaf  was  feen  enroll' d, 

'  Rome. 
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'  Rome,  turn  thy  mournful  eyes  from  Afric  sfiore^ 
'  J\for  in  herfands  thy  Cato'j  tomb  explore! 
*  When  thrice  fix  hundred  times  the  circling  Sun 
'  His  annual  race  fhall  thro'  the  Todiac  run^ 
'  An  Ifle  remote  his  monument  fiall  rear, 
'  And  every  generous  Briton  pay  a  tear. 


J.   HUGHES. 


WHAT  do  we  fee  I  w  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  than  in  Rome? 
Does  mankind  now  admire  his  virtues  more:, 
T'ho  Lucan,  Horace,  Virgil  wrote  before'^ 
How  will  Poflerity  this  truth  explain  f 
"  Cato  begijis  to  live  in  Anna'j  reign: 
"The  worlds  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  arms. 
Rife  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  charms; 
Illuftrious  deeds  in  diflant  nations  wrought. 
And  virtues  by  departed  Heroes  taught, 
Raife  in  your  foul  a  pure  immortal  flame. 
Adorn  your  life,  and  confer  ate  your  fame; 
"To  your  renown  all  ages  you  fubdue. 
And  Q2ti'a.r  fought,  and  Q^dXo  bled  for  you, 

AU  Souls  College,    ^  EDWARDYOUNG. 

Oxon. 


TI  S  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  flage. 
And  raife  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age. 
To  Jhew,  how  endlefs  joys  from  freedom  fpring  : 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthlefs  thing. 

K  k  2  The 
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'The  inborn  greatnefs  of  your  foul  we  view^ 
Tou  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few. 
With  fo  much  firength  you  write,  andfo  much  eafe. 
Virtue,  and  fenfel  how  durft you  hope  to  pleafe? 
Tet  crowds  tlie  fentiments  of  every  line 
Impartial  clap  d,  and  ownd  the  work  divine. 
Ev'n  the  four  Criticlis,  who  malicious  came. 
Eager  to  cenfure,  and  refolvd  to  blame. 
Finding  the  Hero  regularly  rife. 
Great,  while  he  lives,  but  greater  when  he  dies, 
Sulle?i  approvd,  too  obflinate  to  melt, 
Andfickend  with  the  pleafures,   which  they  felt. 
J^otfo  the  Fair  their  paffions  fecret  kept, 
Silent  they  heard,  but  as  they  heard,  they  wept. 
When  glorioifly  the  blooming  Marcus  dyd. 
And  Cato  told  the  Gods,  I'm  fatisfy'd. 

Seel  how  your  lays  the  Britifli  youth  inflamel 
They  long  to  fhoot,  and  ripen  into  fame  ; 
Applauding  theatres  difiurb  their  refi. 
And  unborn  Gatos  heave  in  every  breafi; 
Their  nightly  dreams  their  daily  thoughts  repeat. 
And pulfes  high  ivith  fancy  d  glories  beat. 
So,  grievd  to  view  the  Marathonian  fpoils. 
The  young  Themiftocles  vow'd  equal  toils; 
Did  then  his  fchemes  of  future  honors  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  he  faw. 

How  fhall  I  your  unrivald  worth  proclaim, 
Lof  in  the  fpreading  circle  of  your  fame  I 
We  f aw  you  the  great  WilVmm' s  praife  reheaifej 
And  paint  Britannia'j  joys  in  Roman  verfe. 
We  heard  at  diflance  foft  enchanting  fir  ains , 
From  blooming  mountains,   and  Italian  Plains. 
Virgil  began  in  Englifh  drefs  tofhine. 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur  flill  divine. 

From 
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From  him  too  Joon  unfriendly  you  withdrew,' us  'ov. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view.         ' 
Then,  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
TK  immortal  Marlb'rough  was  your  daring  fong; 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  vidlor  flew. 
From  clime  to  clime  as  fwiftly  you  purfue ; 
Still  with  the  Hero's  gloiud  the  Poet' s  flame. 
Still  with  his  conquefs  you  enlargd  your  fame. 
With  boundlefs  raptures  here  the  Mufe  could  fwell. 
And  on  your  Rofamond  for  ever  dwell: 
There  opening  fweets,  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Luxuriant  fmile,  a  neverfading  hoiuer. 
J(ext,  human  follies  kindly  to  expofe, 
Tou  change  from  numbers,  but  not  fink  in  profe: 
Whether  in  vifionary  fcenes  you  play. 
Refine  our  tafies,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 
J^ow,  by  the  bufkind  Mufe  youfhine  confefsd. 
The  Patriot  kindles  in  the  Poefs  breafl. 
Such  energy  of  fenfe  might  pleafure  raife, 
Thd  unembellifK d  with  the  charms  of  phrafe: 
Such  charms  of  phrafe  would  with  fuccefs  be  crown  d, 
Thd"  nonfenfe  flow  d  in  the  melodious  found. 
The  chafeft  Virgin  needs  no  blufhes  fear. 
The  Learn  d  themfelves,  not  uninfiruSted,  hear. 
The  Libertine,  in  pleafures  usd  to  roll. 
And  idlyfport  with  an  immortal  foul. 
Here  comes,  and,  by  the  virtuous  Heathen  taught. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 
Wheneer  you  traverfe  vafl  Numidia'i  plains. 
What  fluggifh  Briton  in  his  Ifle  remains  f 
When  ]uh3.feeks  the  Tiger  with  delight. 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight. 
By  the  defcription  warm'd,  we  fondly  fweat. 
And  in  the  chilling  Eafl-wind  pant  with  heat. 

What 
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Whai  eyes  behold  not,  how  the  ftream  refines, 

'Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  ftiines? 

While  hurricanes  in   circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away, 

WeJIirink  ivith  horror,  and  confejs  our  fear. 

And  all  the  fudden  foiindiiig  ruin  hear. 

When  purple  robes,  dijlaind  with  blood,  deceive. 

And  make  poor  Marcia  beautifidly  grieve, 

WhenJJie  her  Jecret  thoughts  no  more  conceals. 

Forgets  the  woman,  and  her  jlame  reveals. 

Well  may  the  Prince  exult  with  noble  pride, 

Xot  for  his  Libyan  crown,  but  Roman  bride. 

But  I  in  vain  on  Jingle  features  dwell. 
While  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  rich  the  fore,  fo  dubious  is  the  feaf. 
We  know  not,  which  to  pajs,  or  which  to  tafc. 
1^ he  f  lining  incidents  fo  jufly  fall. 
We  may  the  whole  new  Jcenes  of  tranfport  call. 
'Thus  jewellers  confound  our  wand' ring  eyes. 
And  with  variety  of  gems,  furprife. 
Here  Saphires,  here  the  Sardian  Stone  is  feen. 
The  Topaz  yellow,  and  the  Jafper  green. 
The  cofly  Brilliant  there,  confusdly  bright. 
From  numerous  furfaces  darts  trembling  light. 
The  different  colors  mingling  in  a  blaxe. 
Silent  we  fand,  unable  where  to  praife. 
In  pleafure  fweetly  Iqjl  ten  thoufand  ways. 

Trinity  College,  L.      E  U   S  D  E   N. 
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TO  O  long  hath  Love  engrojsd  Britania'i^(a;^<?, 
And  Junk  to  Jojtnejs  all  our  tragic  rage; 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fall  or  rife. 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair  one's  eyes: 
'The  Jweet  infection,  mixd  with  dangerous  art, 
Debas'd  our  manhood,  while  it  footKd  the  heart. 
Tou  fcorn  to  raije  a  grief  thyfelf  mufi  blame 
JVbr  from  our  weaknefs  Jleal  a  vulgar  fame: 
A  Patriot's  fall  may  juftly  melt  the  mind. 
And  tears  flow  nobly,  Jhed  for  all  mankind. 

How  do  our  fouls  with  gen  rous  pie afure  glow  I 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  our  eyes  overflow. 
When  thy  firm  Hero  fands  beneath  the  weight 
Of  all  his  fufferings  venerably  great; 
Rome'j/'oor  remains  fill fieU  ring  by  his  fide. 
With  conjcious  virtue,  -and  becoming  pride. 

The  aged  Oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air. 
His  fap  exhaified,  and  his  branches  bare ;  ■■  ■ 

'Mid/l  forms  and  earthquakes  he'  maintains  his  Jiate,  ■      ■    "      ''      •'     ,  t 
Fix'd  deep  in  earth,  andfafend  by  his  weight: 
His  naked  boughs  fill  lend  the  fiepherds  aid. 
And  his  old  trunk  projects  an  awful  fiade. 

Amidf  the  joys  triumphant  peace  befows. 
Our  Patriots  fadden  at  his  glorious  zvoes. 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  bus'nejs  wait^ 
Anxious  for  Rome,  and  figh  for  Q3.X.6' s  fate . 
Here  taught  how  ancient  Heroes  rofe  to  fame. 
Our  Britons  crowd,  and  catch  the  'R.ova.Anflame, 
Where  fates  and  fenates  well  might  lend  an  ear. 
And  Kings  and  Priefs  without  a  blufh  appear. 

France 
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France  hoajls  no  more^  but^  fearful  to  engage ^ 
JVozv  firfi  pays  homage  to  her  rivals  fiage^ 
Hafies  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  fhall  fubmit 
Alike  to  Britifh  arms,  and  Britifh  wit: 
JVb  more  fhe'll  wonder,  fforcd  to  do  us  right) 
Who  think  like  Romans,  could  like  'R.OYn.dnis  fight. 

Thy  Oxford  fmiles  this  glorious  work  to  fee. 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  fon  like  thee. 
The  fenates,  confuls,   and  the  gods  of  ^ovug^ 
Like  old  acquaintance  at  their  native  home. 
In  thee  we  find:  each  deed,  each  word  exprefsd. 
And  every  thought  that  fwelld  a  Roman  breafi. 
We  trace  each  hint  that  could  thy  foul  infpire 
With  Virgil'j  judgment,   and  with  Lucan'j  fire; 
We  know  thy  worth,  and,  give  us  leave  to  boaft. 
We  mof  admire,  becaufe  we  know  thee  moft. 


Queen's  College, 
Oxon. 


THO.    TI  C  KE  LL. 


4>iJj<^4ic^,^4>^J.o^>,^Ji.,^>^fi4>,^^^«^^ 


SIR, 

WHEN  your  generous  labor frfi  I  viewd, 
AndC-dtos  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbrii  d ; 
That  fcene  of  death  fo  terrible  appears. 
My  foul  coidd  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Tet  withfuch  wond'rous  art  your  fkilful  hand 
Does  all  the  pafjiofis  of  the  foul  command. 
That  evn  my  grief  to  praife  and  wonder  turrid. 
And  envy  d  the  great  death  which  firf.  I  mourn  d. 

What  pen  but  yours  could  draw  the  doubtful  firife. 
Of  honor  fruggling  with  the  love  of  life  1 
Defcribe  the  Patriot,  obfinately  good. 
As  hovering  oer  eternity  he  food: 
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'The  wide,  tfi  unbounded  ocean  lay  before 
His  piercing  fight,  and  Heavn  the  dijlant  Jhore. 
Secure  of  endlejs  blifs,  with  fearlefs  eyes. 
He  grafps  the  dagger,  and  its  point  defies. 
And  rufhes  out  of  Life,  to  fnatch  the  glorious  prize. 
How  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  you  tell 
How  jufl  her  Patriot  livd,  how  great  he  fell'. 
Recount  his  wondWous  probity  and  truth. 
And  form  new  ]ub3.s  in  the  Britifli  youth. 
Their  generous  fouls,  when  he  refigns  his  breath. 
Are  pleas' d  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death. 
And  when  her  conquering  fword  Britannia  draws, 
Refolve  to  perifi,  or  defend  her  caufe. 
J^ow  firfi  on  AVoion  s  theatre  we  fee, 
A  perfe£t  image  of  what  manfhould  be; 
The  glorious  charaHer  is  noiu  exprefsd. 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breafi. 
Drawn  at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines. 
In  CdiX.o  s  fold,  as  in  her  Heavn,  fhefhines. 

All  So^ils  College,  DiGBYCOTES. 

Oxon. 
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Left  with  the  Printer  by  an  unknown  hand. 

NOy^  we  may  fpeak,  fince  QAto fpeaks  no  more; 
'Tis  praife  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before ; 
When  crowded  theatres  with  los  rung 
Sent  to  the  fkies,  from  whence  thy  genius  fprung: 
Even  civil  rage  a  while  in  thine  was  lofl; 
And  faEiions  flrove  but  to  applaud  thee  mofl: 
J{or  could  enjoyment  pcdl  our  longing  tcfie ; 
But  every  night  was  dear-er  than  the  lafi. 

VOL.   I.  LI  As 
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As  when  old  Rome  m  a  malignant  hour 
Deprivd  of  fame  returning  conqueror. 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  difchargd. 
For  fame,  for  treafure,  and  her  bounds  enlargd: 
And,  ivhile  his  godlike  figure  movd  along. 
Alternate  pafjions  fird  tK  adoring  throng; 
"Tears  flow  d  from  every  eye,  and  fliouts  from  every  tongue. 
So  in  thy  pompous  lines  has  Ca.to  far  d. 
Graced  with  an  ample,  tho"  a  late  reward: 
A  greater  vidtor  we  in  him  revere ; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  wonder,  as  with  pleafure,  we  furvey 
A  theme  fo  fcanty  wrought  into  a  play; 
So  vafl  a  pile  on  fuch  foundations  placd; 
Like  Ammon'i  temple  reard  on  Libya'j  wafie: 
Behold  its  glowing  paint!  its  eafy  weight! 
Its  nice  proportions!  and  fiupendous  height! 
How  chafle  the  conduct,  how  divine  the  rage  ! 
A  Roman  Worthy  on  a  Grecian  fiage! 

But  where  fhall  Cato'j  praife  begin  or  end; 
Inclind  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bend. 
The  firmefl  Patriot^  and  the  gerdlefi  Friend! 
How  great  his  genius,  luhen  the  traitor  crowd 
Ready  to  firike  the  blow  their  fury  vow'd; 
Quell' d  by  his  look,  and  lifi'ning  to  his  lore. 
Learn,  like  his  pafjions,  to  rebel  no  more! 
When,  lavifi  of  his  boiling  blood,  to  prove. 
The  cure  offlavifh  life,  and  flighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  7iew  in  early  death  appears. 
While  Cato  cowits  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years ; 
Who  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mourns. 
Commands  the  pity  he  fo  greatly  fcorns. 
But  when  he  firike  s,  (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honefi,  flaunch,  impr amicable  heart; 
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JVb  tears ^  no  fobs  purfue  his  parting  breath; 
The  dying  Roman  Jhames  the  pomp  of  death. 
0  Jacred  Freedom,  which  the  powers  bejiow 
To  Jeajon  blejfings,  and  to  foften  woe; 
Plant  of  our  growth^  and  aim  of  all  our  cares. 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars: 
If  taught  by  thee,  the  Poet's  wit  has  fiowd 
Infirains  as  precious  as  his  Hero's  blood; 
Preferve  thofe  firains,  an  everlafiing  charm 
To  keep  that  blood,  and  thy  remembrance  warm. 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  flill  fecure ; 
In  vain  fhall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure; 
Our  great  Palladium  fhall  perform  its  part, 
Fix'd  and  enfhrind  in  every  Britifh  heart. 


TH  E  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verfe  fubdud; 
And  the  true  Poet  is  a  public  good. 
This  Britain  feels,  while ^  by  your  lines  infpird. 
Her  free-born  fons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fird. 
In  Rome  had  you  efpousd  the  vanquifKd  caife, 
Inflarn  d  her  fenate ,  and  upheld  her  laws; 
Tour  manly  fcenes  had  liberty  refiord. 
And  given  the  jufl fuccefs  to  Oslo's  fuord: 
O'er  CcefarV  arms  your  genius  had  prevail d; 
And  the  Mufe  triumph' d,  where  the  Patriot  fait  d. 


AMBR.    PHILIPS. 
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R      O      L      O      G      U      E, 

By     Mr.     POP    E. 


Spoken      by     Mr.      W   I    L    K    S, 


TO  wake  the  foul  by  tender  Jirokes  of  art. 
To  rafe  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  in  confcious  virtue  bold. 
Live  oer  each  fcene,  and  be  what  they  behold: 
For  this  the  Tragic  Mufefirfl  trod  the  flage. 
Commanding  tears  to  fir  earn  thro'  every  age; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  favage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder  d  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  fhuns  by  vulgar  fprings  to  move 
The  Hero's  glory,  or  the  Virgiiis  love; 
In  pitying  Love  we  but  our  weaknefs  fhow. 
And  wild  Ambition  well  deferves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  fhall  flow  from  a  more  generous  caufe. 
Such  tears  as  Patriots  fied  for  dying  laws: 
He  bids  your  breafls  with  ancient  ardor  rife. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  Britifli  eyes. 
Virtue  confefsd  in  human  fliape  he  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,   and  Godlike  Cato  was: 
JVo  common  objeH  to  your  fight  difplays. 
But  what  with  pleafure  Heavn  itfelf  furveys : 
A  brave  man  fruggling  in  the  forms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  fiatel 

While 
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While  Cato  gives  his  little  Se?iate  laws 

What  bofom  beats  not  in  his  country  s  caufef 

Who  fees  him  aH,  hut  envies  every  deed  J 

Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wijh  to  bleed  F 

Evn  when  proud  Caefar  'midjl.  triumphal  cars, 

"The  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 

Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great. 

Shew' d 'R.ovsiQ  her  C^.to' s  figure  drawn  in  fiate. 

As  her  dead  father  s  reverend  image  pafl, 

"The  pomp  was  darken  d,  and  the  day  d'ercafl, . 

'The  triumph  ceasd tears  gufi  d from  every  eye. 

The  tvorld's  great  vidtor  pafsd  unheeded  by;  -    ^XEfiav 

Her  laft  good  man  dejedied  Rome  adord,  pjj-j'io*^? 

A?id  honor  d  C2£:[3.TS  lefs  ihan  C a.to' s  fzaord.  ^^^^   •^, 

Britons  attend:  be  worth  like  this  approvd,  '    .       ' 

And f lew  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  movd.  ^-^^v.^^..  ^tui-j-^  .  . 

With  honeft  fcorn  the  firfl  fam'd  Cato  viewd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Qx^^ZQ.  ^  whom  fhefub  dud. 
Our  fcene  precarioufly  fubjifls  too  long 
On  French  tranflation,  and  Italian  fong: 
Dare  to  have  ferfe  yourfelves ;  affert  the  fiage. 
Be  jufly  luarrnd  with  your  own  native  rage. 

Such  plays  cdone  fhould  pleafe  a  Britifh  ear,  ,  ^,.  •.i"i'v-'iivi.    x;rv^£'U 

As  Odito  s  fef  had  not  difdain  d  to  hear. 
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DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS    PERSONAE. 


MEN. 

CATO. 

Lucius,  a  Senator. 
Sempronius,  a  Senator. 
Juba,  Prince  of  Numidia. 
Syphax,  General  of  the '^um.idi2Lns . 
Fortius, 
Marcus, 
Decius,  Amhaffador  from  Caefar. 


Sons  of  Odito. 


Mr.  Booth. 
Mr.  Keen. 
Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Wilks. 
Mr.  Gibber. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Bowman. 


Mutineers^  Guards^  8cc. 


WOMEN. 


Marcia,  Daughter  to  Cato. 
Lucia,  Daughter  to  Lucius. 


Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Mrs.  Porter. 


SCENE,    a  large   Hall   in   the   Governor  s 

Palace  of  Utica. 


CATO. 
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CAT  O. 


TRAGEDY. 


ACT     I.         SCENE     I. 

FORTIUS,     MARCUS. 

FORTIUS. 

THE   dawn  is  overcaft,   the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 

Of  Cato  and  of  Ro7ne Our  Father's  Death 

Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  Civil  war. 
And  clofe  the  fcene  of  blood.      Already  Ccefar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  fees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  dejftrudive  fword  : 


Should 
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Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 

To  form  new  battles,  and  fupport  his  crimes.     -;,^4>..,^r4>-;!e*-|> 

Ye  Gods,   what  havock  does  ambition  make 

Among  your  works ! 

MARCUS. 

Thy  fteady  temper,   Portiiis, 
Can  look  on  guilt,   rebellion,   fraud,  and  C(Ejar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  Philofophy; 
I'm  tortur'd,   even  to  madnefs,   when  I  think  | 

On  the  proud  vi6lor :    every  time  he's  named 

Pharjalia  rifes  to  my  view  ! 1  fee 

Th'  infulting  tyrant,   prancing  o'er  the  field 

Strow'd  with  Romes  citizens,   and  drench'd  in  flaughter. 

His  Horfe's  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood! 

Oh  Fortius,  is  there  not  fome  chofen  curfe. 

Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  ftores  of  Heaven, 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,   to  blaft  the  man. 

Who  owes  his  greatnefs  to  his  country's  ruin? 

FORTIUS. 

Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious  greatnefs, 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envy'd: 
How  does   the  luftre  of  our  father's   a(H;ions, 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  Ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,   and  burn  with  more  triumphant  briglitnefs ! 
His  fufferings   fhine,   and  fpread  a  glory  round  him; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  caufe 

Of 
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Of  honor,  virtue,  liberty,   and  Rome. 
His  fword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head ; 
Oppreffion,   tyranny,   and  power  ufurp'd, 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  'em. 

MARCUS. 

Who  knows  not  this?  but  what  can  Cato  do 
Againft  a  world,  a  bafe  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,   and  bows  the  neck  to  Cafarf 
Pent  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatnefs. 
And,  cover'd  with  Xumidian  guards,  direds 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  fenate. 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  Heavens,  fuch  virtues,  join'd  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
Diftrad  my  very  foul.      Our  father's  fortune 
Would  almoft  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

FORTIUS. 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us: 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors  : 
Our  underftanding  traces  'em  in  vain. 
Loft  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitlefs  fearch; 
Nor  fees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confufion  ends. 

MARCUS. 

Thefe  are  fuggeftions  of  a  mind  at  eafe:  -  ., 

Oh  Fortius,  did'ft  thou  tafte  but  half  the  griefs 

VOL.  L  Mm  That 
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That  wring  my  foul,  thou  could'ft  not  talk  thus  coldly. 
Paffion  unpity'd,   and  fucqefjlefs  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind 

FORTIUS. 

Thou  fee'ft  not  that  thy  Brother  is  thy  Rival: 
But  I  muft  hide  it,   for  I  know  thy  temper.  [A/ide. 

Now,  Marcus  J  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmofl  flrength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  foul: 
To  quell  the  tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  fide,   where  moft  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conqueft  worthy  Cato's  fon.  t- 

^^^•--        M  a'k  c  u  s. 

Fortius,  the  counfel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Inflead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weaknefs. 
Bid  me  for  honor  plunge  into  a  war 
Of  thickeft  foes,   and  rufh  on  certain  death. 
Then  inalt  thou  lee  that  Marcus  is  not  How 
To  follow  glory,  and  confefs  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reafon'd  down,   or  loft  . .       p 

In  high  ambition,   and  a  thirlt  or  greatnels ; 
'Tis  fecond  life,  it  grows  into  the  foul, 
Warms  every  vein,   and  beats  in  every  pulfe, 
I  feel  it  here :   my  refolution  melts  — - 

FORTIUS. 
Behold  young  Juba,  the  JVumidian  Frince  I 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himfelf  to  glory. 

And 
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And  breaks  the  fiercenefs  of  his  native  temper 

To  copy  out  our  Father's  bright  example.  rxhtk 

He  loves  our  fifter  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her, 

His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions  all  betray  it: 

But  ftill  the  fmother'd  fondnefs  burns  within  him.    nfjili  \(fiW 

When  moft  it  fwells,   and  labors  for  a  vent,  iioo  brii^  lO 

The  fenfe  of  honor  and  defire  of  fame 

Drive  the  big  paffion  back  into  his  heart. 

What!  fhall  an  African,  fliall  Jm^^'s  heir  3tsM  O 

Reproach  great  Cato's  fon,   and  fliew  the  world  >oi6iiOT^  \i\' '.' 

A  virtue  wanting  in  di.  Roman  foul?       noD  I  ,Drn  svoibd\7An-\ftllV 

M  A  R  C  U  S. 

Fortius,  no  more!  your  words  leave  flings  behind  'em.    >^^-T 
Whene'er  did  Juha,  or  did  Fortius,  fliew  '  nob-ir>*i 

A  virtue  that  has  caft  me  at  a  diftance,  -^^^-'e  iv^i.^is^  njiW 

And  thrown  me  out  in  the  purfuits  of  honor?  -'^ 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  I  know  thy  gen'rous  temper  wellr^'"'^- 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  diftionor  on  it. 
It  ftraight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 


M  A  R  C  U  S.     ^ 

A  Brother's  fufferings  claim  a  Brother's  pity. 

FORTIUS. 

Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee:  behold  my  eyes 
Even  whilfl  I  fpeak Do  they  not  fwim  in  tears? 

M  m  2  Were 
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Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view,  -  ^ 

Marcus  would  fee  it  bleed  in  his  behalf.  '  '^^'  ^''^   (  :   -^  *-  ^- 

V''     M  A  R  C  U  S.      ,       - 

,      jl.  \;,_  -At  (,     t.  J'j.    V'  «...  ■  - 

Why  then  doft  treat;  me  with  rebukes,   inftead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares,  and  friendly  forrow ? 

p  0  R  r  I  u  s,  r 

O  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  eafe 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,   I  could  die  to  do  it.  ]::r/ A 

M  A  R  C  U  S\_ 

Thou  beft  of  brothers^  and  thou  beft  of  friends ! 
Pardon  a  weak  diftemper'd  foul  that  fwells  j -no 

With  fudden  gufts,   and  links  as  foon  in  calms. 
The  fport  of  paffions:  - — hut  Sempronius  comes:  ; 

He  muft  not  find  this  foftnefs  hanging  on  me.  [Exit. 

S  E  M  P  R  ONI  US,    P  OR  T  I  U  S. 
SEMPROXIUS. 


Confpiracies  no  fooner  fhould  be  form'd 
Than  executed.      What  means  Fortius  here? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.      I  muft  diffemble. 
And  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  [Afide. 


'Afidi 
Good 
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Good  morrow,   Fortius  I  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace ;   whilft  yet  we   both  are  free. 
To-morrow  fhould  we  thus  exprefs  our  friendfhip, 
Each  might  receive  a  flave  into  his  arms : 
This  Sun  perhaps,  this  morning  Sun's  the  laft. 
That  e'er  Ihall  rife  on  Roman  Hberty. 

FORTIUS. 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  Senate, 
(The  leavings  of  Fharfalia)  to  confult 
If  yet  he  can  oppofe  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
Or  muft  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Ccejar, 

SEMFROXIUS. 

Not  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  Rome 
Can  raife  her  Senate  more  than  Cafo's  prefence. 
His  virtues  render  our  affembly  awful, 
They  ftrike  with  fomething  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  even  C(s/ar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flufh'd  with  conqueft :    O  my  Fortius, 
Could  I  but  call  that  wond'rous  Man  my  Father, 
Would  but  thy  filler  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows:    I  might  be  blefs'd  indeed! 

FORTIUS. 

Alas  I   Sempronius,  would'fl  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilft  her  father's  life's  in  danger? 


Thou 
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Thou  might'ft  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling  Veflal, 
When  fhe  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

SE  MPR  0  JVIUS. 

The  more  I  fee  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.    Thou  muft  take  heed,  my  Portiusl 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Caio's  fon. 
Thy  father's  merit  fets  thee  up  to  view. 
And  fhews  thee  in  the  fairefl  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues,  or  thy  faults,  confpicuous. 

FORTIUS. 

Well  doft  thou  feem  to  check  my  ling'ring  here 

On  this  important  hour I'll  ftraight  away. 

And  while  the  Fathers  of  the  Senate  meet 

In  clofe  debate  to  weigh  th'  events  of  war, 

I'll  animate  the  foldiers'  drooping  courage 

With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life : 

I'll  thunder  in  their  ears,   their  country's  caufe, 

And  try  to  roufe  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  Command  fuccefs. 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius;  we'll  Deferve  it.  [Exit. 

SEMPROXIU  S  Jolus. 

Curfe  on  the  Stripling!  how  he  apes  his  Sire  ! 

Ambitioufly  fententious  ! but  I  wonder 

Old  Syphax  comes  not ;  his  Xumidian  genius 
Is  well  difpofed  to  mifchief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  muft  be  fpurr'd, 
And  every  moment  quick'ned  to  the  courfe. 

Cato 
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Cato  has  us'd  me  ill:   he  has  refufed 


His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 

Belides,  his  baffled  arms,  and  ruined  caufe, 

Are  bars  to  my  ambition.      Cafars  favor, 

That  fhow'rs  down  greatnefs  on  his  friends,  will  raife  me 

To  Rome's  firft  honors.     If  I  give  up  Cato^ 

I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. 

But  Syphax  comes !  — - 


SCENE     III. 

SYPHAX,    SEMPRONIUS. 

SYPHAX, 

SempronmSj  all  is  ready, 

I've  founded  my  JVumidianSj  man  by  man. 

And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt :    they  all 

Complain  aloud  of  Cafo's  difcipline, 

And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  mafter. 

SE  MPRO  XIUS. 

Believe  me,   Syphax,  there's  no  time  to  wafte  ; 
Even  whilft  we  fpeak,  our  Conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas !  thou  knoweft  not  Ccsfars  adive  foul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  courfe  he  rufties  on 
From  war  to  war :   in  vain  has  nature  form'd 

Mountains 
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Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppofe  his  paffage ; 

He  bounds   o'er  all,  vi<5torious  in  his  march; 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  fink  before  him, 

Through  winds  and  waves  and  ftorms  he  works  his  way, 

Impatient  for  the  battle  :    one  day  more 

Will  fet  the  Vidor  thundering  at  our  gates. 

But  tell  me,  haft  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juhal 

That  ftill  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Cajar, 

And  challenge  better  terms. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

Alas  !  he's  loft. 
He's  loft,   Sempronius;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues  :  —but  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  inftant  I  expe(5l  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  fubdue  thofe  ftubborn  principles 
Of  faith,   of  honor,   and  I  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Mumidian  temper. 
And  ftruck  th'  infecflion  into  all  his  foul. 

SEMPRO  XIU  S. 

Be  fure  to  prefs  upon  him  every  motive. 
Juhas  furrender,   lince  his  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Ccefars  hands. 
And  make  him  Lord  of  half  the  burning  Zone. 

S  Y  P  H  A  X. 

But  is  it  true,   Sempronius,  that  your  Senate 
Is  call'd  together?  Gods!   thou  muft  be  cautious ! 


Cato 
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Cafo  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  difcern 

Our  frauds,   unlefs  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

SEMPROJVIUS. 

Let  me  alone,   good  Syphax,  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  paffion  ('tis  the  fureftway;) 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Cc^far  'till  I  fhake  the  Senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrify's  a  ftale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick  :   would'ft  thou  be  thought  in  earneft, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,   in  fury ! 

S  T  P  H  A  X. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  inftrudl  grey  hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit ! 

SE  MPRO  JVIU  S. 

Once  more  be  fure  to  try  thy  fkill  on  Juba. 
Mean  while  I'll  haften  to  my  Roman  foldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,   and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  difcontents,   'till  they  break  out 
Unlook'd  for,   and  difcharge  themfelves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  muft  work  in  hafte  ; 
O  think  what  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots,   and  their  lafl  fatal  periods. 
Oh !   'tis  a  dreadful   interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death! 
Deflru6lion  hangs  on  every  word  we  fpeak, 
On  every  thought,   'till  the  concluding  flroke 
Determines  all,  and  clofes  our  defign.  [Exit. 

VOL.  I.  Nn  SYPHAX 
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S  Y  P  H  A  X  folus. 

I'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reafon 
This  headftrong  youth,   and  make  him  fpurn  at  Cato. 
The  time  is  fhort,  C(Efar  comes  rulhing  on  us  - — 
But  hold!  youn^  Juba  fees  me,  and  approaches. 

SCENE     IV. 

JUBA,     SYPHAX, 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 
I  have  obferved  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercaft  with  gloomy  cares,   and  difcontent; 
Then  tell  me,    Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me, 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  Prince? 

SYPHAX. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Or  carry  fmiles  and  fun-fhine  in  my  face, 
When  difcontent  fits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
I  have  not  yet  fo  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JUBA. 

Why  doft  thou  caft  out  fuch  ungenerous  terms 
Againft  the  Lords  and  Sov'reigns  of  the  world? 

Doft 
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Doft  thou  not  fee  mankind  fall  down  before  them, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  fuperior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  AfrtCj 
Amidft  our  barren  rocks,   and  burning  fands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name? 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

Gods!  where's  the  worth  that  fets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  JVumidias  tawny  fons ! 
Do  they  with  tougher  linews  bend  the  bow? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who  like  our  a(51:ive  African  inftrud:s 
The  fiery  fteed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  Elephant, 
Loaden  with  war?   thefe,   thefe  are  arts,   my  Prince, 
In  which  your  T^ma  does  not  fl;oop  to  Rome. 

J  U  B  A. 

Thefe  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfedions  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  foul  is  bent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilife  the  rude  unpolifh'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  reftraint  of  laws; 
To  make  Man  mild,  and  fociable  to  Man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious   Savage 
With  wifdom,   difcipline,   and  liberal  arts ; 
Th'  erabellifhments  of  life  :   Virtues  like  thefe. 
Make  human  nature  fhine,  reform  the  foul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

Nn2  STPHAX. 
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S  Y  P  H  A  X. 

Patience,  kind  Heavens!  — excufe  an  old  man's  warmth. 
What  are  thefe  wondrous  civilifing  arts, 
This  Roman  polifti,   and  this  fmooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tradable  and  tame? 
Are  they  not  only  to  difguife  our  paffions, 
To  fet  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  ftarts  and  fallies  of  the  foul, 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue  ; 
In  fhort,   to  change  us  into  other  creatures. 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  Gods  defign'd  us? 

J  U  B  A. 

To  ftrike  thee  dumb :    turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato! 
There  may'ft  thou  fee  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift   up  mortal  man. 
While  good,   and  juft,   and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
He's  ftill  feverely  bent  againft  himfelf ; 
Renouncing  fleep,  and  reft,   and  food,  and  eafe. 
He  ftrive^  with  thirft  and  hunger,   toil  and  heat ; 
And  when  his  fortune  fets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleafures  that  his  foul  can  wifh, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

Believe  me.   Prince,   there's  not  an  African 
That  traverfes  our  vaft  Mumidian  deferts 
In  queft  of  prey,   and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  praclifes  thefe  boafted  virtues. 


Coarfe 
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Coarfe  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chafe, 
Amidft  the  running  ftream  he  flakes  his  third. 
Toils  all  the  day,   and  at  th'  approach  of  night 
On  the  firft  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rells  his  head  upon  a  rock  'till  morn: 
Then  rifes  frefh,   purfues  his  wonted  game, 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repaft,  or  an  untafted  fpring, 
Bleffes  his  ftars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

J  U  B  A. 

Thy  prejudices,   Syphax,  won't  difcern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice. 
Nor  how  the  Hero  differs  from   the  Brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleafures,   and  the  baits  of  fenfe  ; 
Where  fliall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  afflidion, 
Great  and  majeftic  in  his  griefs,   like  Cato'^  "'^  ^'^ 
Heavens  !   with  what  ftrength,  what  fl;eadinefs  of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midft  of  all  his  fufferings ! 
How  does  he  rife  againft  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  Gods   that  throw  the  weight  upon  him  ! 

s  r  P  H  A  X, 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,    and  haughtinefs  of  foul: 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicifm. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  fo  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,   and  of  Cato's  caufe, 
He  had  not  fallen  by  a  flave's  hand,  inglorious: 
Nor  would  his  flaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 

On 
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On  Africs,  fands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  Wolves  and  Vuhures  of  Xumidia. 

J  U  B  A. 

Why  doft  thou  call  my  forrows  up  afrefh? 
My  Father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Oh!   that  you'd  profit  by  your  Father's  ills! 

J  U  B  A. 
What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do? 

S  r  P  H  A  X, 

Abandon  Cato. 


-■  V^        J  Ij  . 


J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  I  fhould  be  more  than  twice  an  Orphan 
By  fuch  a  lofs. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Ay,   there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  ! 
You  long  to  call  him  Father.     Marcias  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unfeen,   and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  fay. 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 


And 
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And  talk  at  large;   but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 

Left  it  fliould  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Sir,  your  great  father  never  ufed  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead!  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  forrows  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces  and  repeated  bleffings, 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  laft  farewel? 
Still  muft  I  cherifh  the  dear,  fad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  pleafe  my  foul. 
The  good  old  King  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)   then  fighing  cry'd, 

Prithee  be  careful  of  my  fon ! his  grief 

Swell'd  up  fo  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JURA. 

Alas  !   thy  ftory  melts  away  ray  foul. 
That  beft  of  fathers!   how  Ihall  I  difcharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him ! 


S  Y  P  H  A  X, 

By  laying  up  his  counfels  in  your  heart 


M-r 


;Hlr.^ 


JURA.  'T  ^X^'  -^  Jiiw  '<^^^ 


;  >  1   X\  r\\: 


His  counfels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  diredions:  "   '     "'  ^" 

Then,   Syphax,  chide  me  in  fevereft  terms. 
Vent  all  thy  pafTion,  and  I'll  ftand  its  fliock,  ^.j^^q     ^^  3V3iIoff 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  fummer  fea,  .,p,p.  ^t^yjI)  q^  ^"]p.. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  furface. 

SYPHAX. 
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s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Alas!   my  Prince,  I'd  guide  you  to  your  fafety. 

J  U  B  A. 
I  do  believe  thou  would'ft:   but  tell  me  how? 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Ccejars  foes. 

J  U  B  A. 
My  father  fcorn'd  to  do  it. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

And  therefore  died. 

J  U  B  A. 

Better  to  die  ten  thoufand  thoufand  deaths, 
Than  wound  my  honor. 

s  r  P  H  A  X, 

Rather  fay  your  love. 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  I've  promis'd  to  preferve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confefs  a  flame, 
I  long  have  ftifled,   and  would  fain  conceal? 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

Believe  me,  Prince,   tho'  hard  to  conquer  love, 
'Tis  eafy  to  divert  and  break  its  force ; 


Abfence 
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Abfence  might  cure  it,  or  a  fecond  miftrefs  '  li  lutv 

Light  up  another  flame,   and  put  out  this. 

The  glowing  dames  of  T^mas  royal  court 

Have  faces  flufh'd  with  more  exalted  charms ; 

The  Sun,   that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 

Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  cheeks  : 

Were  you  with  thefe,   my  Prince,  you'd  foon  forget 

The  pale  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  J^orth, 

J  U  B  A. 

'Tis  not  a  fet  of  features,  or  complexion. 
The  tindure  of  a  fkin,   that  I  admire. 
Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,   and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  fex  : 
True,  flie  is  fair,   (Oh  how  divinely  fair  !) 
But  ftill  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatnefs,  unaflfe^led  wifdom, 
And  fandity  of  manners.      C«/o's  foul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  fhe  ad:s  or  fpeaks. 
While  winning  mildnefs  and  attradiive  fmiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,   and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigor  of  her  father's  virtues. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praifel 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  confider 

J  U  B  A, 

Hah  !   Syphax,  is't  not  flie  ! fhe  moves  this  way  : 

VOL,  I.  Oo  And 
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And  v^ithhcY  Lucia,  Zwaiiw/s  fair  daughter.  vjicii 

My  heart  beats  thick -I  prithee,  Syphax,  leave  me.  ..ri^ij. 

Ten  thoufand  curfes  fallen  on  them  both  !  ,.• 

Now  will  this  woman  with  a  fingle  glance    £  ^iH  e-mir?  cuj  ''iioW 
Undo,  what  I've  been  laboring  all  this  while.  [Exit 

SCENE    V. 

JUBA,    MARC  I  A,    LUCIA. 

J  U  B  A. 

Hail  charming  Maid  !   how  does  thy  beauty  fmooth 
The  face  of  war,   and  make  even  Horror  fmile  ! 
At  fight  of  thee  my  heart  fhakes  off  its  forrows  ; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me. 
And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  C(Bjar. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

I  fhould  be  griev'd,  young  Prince,  to  think  my  prefence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,   and  flacken'd  'em  to  arms, 
While,  warm  with  flaughter,  our  vidorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,   and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

JUBA. 
O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 


And  gentle  wiflies  follow  me  to  battle  ! 


The 
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The  thought  will  give  new  vigor  to  ray  arm, 
Add  ftrength  and  weight  to  my  defcending  fword. 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempeft  on  the  foe. 

MA  R  C  I  A. 

My  prayers  and  wifhes  always  ftiall  attend 
The  friends  o^  Rome,  the  glorious  caufe  of  virtue. 
And  men  approv'd  of  by  the  Gods  and  Cato. 

J  U  B  A. 

That  Juba  may  deferve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Tranfplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfedions,   'till  I  ftiine  like  him. 

,,    .   ^   ^  ^    .     i  '^^^ 
M  A  R  C  I  A. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  foul  in  words,  and  wafte 
Such  precious  moments. 

J  U  B  A, 

Thy  reproofs  are  juft. 
Thou  virtuous  maid  ;   I'll  haften  to  my  troops. 
And  fire  their  languid  fouls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  fhall  ftand  ranged  in  its  juft  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp  :   then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 
O  lovely  Maid,   then  will  I  think  on  thee  ! 
And,  in  the  fhock  of  charging  hofts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  fiiould  grace  the  man,  who  hopes 
For  Marcias  love.  [Exit. 

O  o  2  SCENE 
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SCENE     VI. 


LUCIA,     M  A  R  C  I  A. 

■    if  ?.y} 

LUCIA. 

Marcm^  you're  too  fevere  : 
How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natur'd  Prince, 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  fo  ftern  an  air; 
A  Prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honeft  foul 
Speak  all  fo  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  truft  myfelf  to  hear  him  talk. 

L  U  C'l  A. 

Why  will  you  fight  againft  fo  fweet  a  paffion. 
And  fteel  your  heart  to  fuch  a  world  of  charms? 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

How,   Lucia!  would'ft  thou  have  me  fink  away 
In  pleafing  dreams,   and  lofe  myfelf  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  flake  ? 
Cfsfar  comes  arm'd  v/ith  terror  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head  : 
Should  not  the  fad  occalion  fwallow  up 
other  cares,   and  draw  them  all  into  it? 

LUCIA. 
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LUCIA. 

Why  have  not  I  this  conftancy  of  mind, 
Who  have  fo  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,   Nature  form'd  me  of  her  fofteft  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  foul  with  tender  paffions, 
And  funk  me  even  below  ray  own  weak  fex  : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  opprefs  my  heart. 

MAR  CIA. 

Lucia,  difburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  fhare  thy  moft  retir'd  diftrefs  ; 
Tell  me  who  raifes  up  this  conflict  in  thee  ? 

LUCIA. 

I  need  not  blufh  to  name  them,  when  I  tell  thee 
They're  Marcias  brothers,   and  the  fons  of  Cato. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

They  both  behold  thee  with  their  hfter's  eyes  : 
And  often  have  reveal'd  their  paffion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whofe  addrefs  thou  favor'ft  moft ; 
I  long  to  know,   and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

LUCIA. 

Which  is  it  Marcia  wifhes  for  ? 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

For  neither 

And  yet  for  both the  youths  have  equal  fhare 

In 
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In  Marcias  wiflies,   and  divide  their  fifter: 
But  tell  me,   which  of  them  is  Lucia  s  choice? 

LUCIA. 

Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  efleem. 

But  in  my  love why  wilt  thou  make  me  name  him  ? 

Thou  know'ft  it  is  a  blind  and  foolifh  paffion, 
Pleas'd  and  difgufted  with  it  knows  not  what • 

MARCIA. 

O  Lucia,  I'm  perplex'd,   O  tell  me  which 
I  muft  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother? 

LUCIA. 

Suppofe  \w ere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  my  choice? 
O  Fortius,   thou  haft  ftol'n  away  my  foul! 


With  what  a  graceful  tendernefs  he  loves  ! 
And  breathes  the  fofteft,   the  lincereft  vows  ! 
Complacency,   and  truth,  and  manly  fweetnefs 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,   and  fmooth  his  thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over-warm,   his  fond  complaints 
Have  fo  much  earneftnefs  and  paffion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  fecret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

MARCIA. 

Alas,  poor  youth  !   how  can'ft  thou  throw  him  from  thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'ft  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee  ; 
Whene'er  he  fpeaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  fends  out  all  his  foul  in  every  word, 

And 
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And  thinks,   and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  tranfported. 
Unhappy  youth  !   how  will  thy  coldnefs  raife 
Tempefts  and  ftorms  in  his  afflid;ed  bofom  ! 
I  dread  the  confequence. 

LUCIA. 

You  feem  to  plead 
Againfl  your  brother  Fortius. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Heaven  forbid  I 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unfuccefsful  lover, 
The  fame  compaffion  would  have  fall'n  on  him. 

LUCIA. 

Was  ever  virgin  love  diflrefs'd  like  mine  ! 
Fortius  himfelf  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me. 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  fuccefs. 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  ftiew  which  way  it  turns.      So  much  he  fears 
The  fad  effects  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

He  knows  too  well  how  eafily  he's  fir'd, 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  defpair, 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

LUCIA. 

Alas,   too  late  I  find  myfelf  involv'd 
In  endlefs  griefs,  and  labyrinths  of  woe, 

Born 
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Born  to  afflid;  my  Marcids  family, 

And  fow  dilTention  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Tormenting  thought !  it  cuts  into  my  foul. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  forrows, 
But  to  the  Gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  difcolor'd  with  our  prefent  woes, 
May  ftill  grow  white,   and  fmile  with  happier  hours.' 

So  the  pure  limpid  ftream,  when  foul  with  ftains 
Of  ruffling  torrents,   and  defcending  rains. 
Works  itfelf  clear,   and  as  it  runs,  refines  ; 
'Till  by  degrees,   the  floating  mirror  fhines, 
Reflecfis  each  flow'r  that  on  the  border  grows, 
And  a  new  Heav'n  in  its  fair  bofom  fhows.  [^Exeunt. 
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A   C   T     II.         S    C    E   N    E     I. 


The       SENATE. 


R 


SEMPROXIUS. 

OME  ftill  furvives  in  this  affembled  Senate! 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Caio's  friends, 


And  ad:  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato  will  foon  be  here,   and  open  to  us 
Th'  occafion  of  our  meeting.      Hark !   he  comes  ! 

\_A  Jound  of  Trumpets. 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  dire6l  him! 

Enter      CATO. 

C  A  TO. 

Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 
Ccdfar?,  approach  has  fummon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  refolves : 
How  fhall  we  treat  this   bold  afpiring  man? 
Succefs  ftill  follows  him,   and  backs  his  crimes: 
Pharjalia  gave  him  Rome;  Egypt  has  lince 
Received  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Xik  is  Cajars. 

VOL.   I.    '  Pp  Why 
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why  fhould  I  mention  Jubas  overthrow, 

And  Scipio's  death?  JVtimidias  burning  fands 

Still  fmoke  with  blood.      'Tis  time  we  fhould  decree 

What  courfe  to  take.      Our  foe  advances  on  us, 

And  envies  us  even  Libya  s  fultry  deferts. 

Fathers,   pronounce  your  thoughts,  are  they  ftill  fix'd 

To  hold  it  out,   and  fight  it  to  the  laft? 

Or  are  your  hearts  fubdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 

By  time  and  ill  fuccefs  to  a  fubmifhon? 

Semproniiis  fpeak. 

SEMPROXIUS, 

My  voice  is  ftill  for  war. 
Gods,   can  a  Roman  Senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choofe,  flavery  or  death  ! 
No,   let  us  rife  at  once,  gird  on  our  fwords. 
And,   at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps  fome  arm,   more  lucky  than  the  reft, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rife,  fathers,  rife!   'tis  Rome  demands  your  help  ; 
Rife,  and  revenge  her  flaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  fhare  their  fate  !    the  corps  of  half  her  Senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thejfaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in   cold  debates, 
If  we  fhould  facriBce  our  lives  to  honor. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  fervitude  and  chains. 
Roufe  up  for  fhame !   our  brothers  of  Pharjalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,   and  cry  aloud To  battle  ! 


Great 
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Great  Pompeys  fhade  complains  that  we  are  flow, 
And  Scipws  ghoft  walks  unrevenged  amongft  us  ! 

c  A  r  0. 

Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Tranfport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon : 
True  fortitude  is  feen  in  great  exploits 
That  juftice  warrants,   and  that  wifdom  guides, 
All  elfe  is  tow'ring  phrenfy  and  diftradion. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe,  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome's  defence,  intrufted  to  our  care? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  flaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reafon  fay 
We  lavifh'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thoufands, 
To  grace  our  fall,   and  make  our  ruin  glorious? 
Lucius^  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 

LUCIUS. 

My  thoughts,  I  muft  confefs,  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels   fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans  :    Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,   and  earth's  remoteft  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome: 
'Tis  time  to  fheath  the  fword,   and  fpare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Cajar,  but  the  Gods,  my  fathers, 
The  Gods  declare  againft  us,   and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.      To  urge  the  foe  to  battle 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  defpair) 
Were  to  refufe  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  reft  in  Heaven's  determination. 

P  p  2  Already 
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Already  have  we  fhewn  our  love  to  Rome, 

Now  let  us  fliew  fubmiffion  to   the  Gods. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourfelves. 

But  free  the  commonwealth;   when  this  end  fails, 

Arms  have  no  farther  ufe :   our  country's  caufe, 

That  drew  our  fwords,   now  wrefts  'em  from  our  hand&j 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 

Unprolitabiy  fhed;   what  men  could  do 

Is  done  already:   Heaven  and  earth  will  witnefs. 

If  Rome  muft  fall,   that  we  are  innocent. 

SE  MPRO  XIU  S. 

This  fmooth  difcourfe  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor fomething  whifpers  me 

All  is  not  right Cato,  beware  of  Lucius.  [Afide  to  Cato. 

c  A  r  0. 

Let  us  appear  nor  rafti  nor  diffident: 
Immoderate  valor  fwells  into  a  fault, 
And  fear,   admitted  into  public  counfels, 
Betrays  like  treafon.      Let  us  ftiun  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  fee  that  our  affairs 

Are  grown  thus  defperate.      We  have  bulwarks  round  us; 
Within  our  walls   are  troops  inured  to  toil 
In  Africs  heats,    and  feafon'd  to  the  fun; 
J^umidias  fpacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
Ready  to  rife  at  its  young  Prince's  call. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  diflrufl  the  Gods; 
But  wait  at  leaft  'till  Cajars  near  approach     . 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 

To 
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To  fue  for  chains,   and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  fliould  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  fpin  it  to  the  laft, 
So  fliall  we  gain  ftill  one  day's  liberty; 
And  let  me  perifh,  but,   in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enier     MARCUS. 

MARCUS. 

Fathers,   this  moment,  as  I  watch'd  the  gates 
Lodg'd  on  my  poft,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Cafar's  camp,   and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,   and  demands  to  fpeak  with  Cato. 

CATC. 

By  your  permiffion,  fathers,  bid  him  enter.  [Exit  Marcus. 

Decius -wa-S  once  my  friend,  but  other  profpeds 
Have  loofed  thofe  ties,  and  bound  him  faft  to  C^efar.. 
His  meffage  may  determine  our  refolves. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     IL 

D  E  C  I  U  S,     C  A  T  O,     8cc. 

D  E  C  I  U  S, 

Ccdjar  fends  health  to  Cato 

c  A  r  0. 

Could  he  fend  it 
To  Cato's  flaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  addrefs  the  Senate  ? 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 


bufinefs  is  with  Cato:  C(Efar  fees 
The  fir  aits,  to  which  you're  driven ;   and,   as  he  knows 
Cato\  high  worth,   is  anxious  for  your  life. 

c  A  r  0. 

My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome: 
Would  he  fave  Catol  bid  him  fpare  his  country. 
Tell  your  Didator  this:   and  tell  him,   Cato 
Difdains  a  life,   which  he  has  power  to  oifer. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Rome  and  her  Senators  fubmit  to  Ccejar; 
Her  Generals  and  her  Confuls  are  no  more. 
Who  check'd  his  conquefts,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  C(efars  friend? 

CATO. 


c  A   r  0. 

c  A  r  0. 

Thofe  very  reafons,   thou  haft  urged,  forbid  it. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

CatOy  I've  orders  to  expoftulate, 
And  reafon  with  you,   as  from  friend  to  friend: 
Think  on  the  ftorm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head, 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burft  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  ftand  high  in  your  country's  honors. 
Do  but  comply,   and  make  your  peace  with  C(sfar. 
Rome  will  rejoice,   and  caft  its  eyes  on  Cato^ 
As  on  the  fecond  of  mankind. 

C  AT  0, 

No   more! 
I  muft  not  think  of  life  on  fuch  conditions. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Cafar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  fets  this  value  on  your  life: 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Catos  friendfhip, 
And  name  your  terms. 

CAT  0. 

Bid  him  difband  his  legions, 
Reftore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  cenfure, 
And  ftand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  Senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,   and  Cato  is  his  friend. 
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DECIUS. 
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D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wifdom 

C  At  0, 

Nay  more,   tho'  Cato\  voice  was  ne'er  employ 'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,   and  to  varnifti  crimes, 
Myfelf  will  mount  the  Rojlrum  in  his   favor, 
And  flrive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

A  ftyle,  like  this,   becomes  a  Conqueror, 

c  A  r  0. 

Deciiis^   a  flyle,  like  this,  becomes  a  Roman. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

What  is  a  Roman^  that  is  C(sfar\  foe? 

c  A  r  0. 

Greater  than  Qejar:  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Gonfider,  Cato^  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  Senate  ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Roine  to  fecond  you. 

C  A  T  0. 
Let  him  confider  that,  who  drives  us  hither : 


'Tis 
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'Tis  C(sfars  fword  has  made  Romes  Senate  little. 

And  thin'd  its  ranks.      Alas,     thy  dazzled  eye 

Beholds  this  man  in  a  falfe  glaring  light. 

Which  conqueft  and  fuccefs  have  thrown  upon  him  ; 

Didft  thou  but  view  him  right,   thou'dft  fee  him  black 

With  murder,   treafon,  facrilege,   and  crimes 

That  ftrike  my  foul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. 

I  know  thou  look'fl  on  me,   as  on  a  wretch 

Befet  with  ills,   and  cover'd  with  misfortunes  ; 

But,  by  the  Gods  I  fwear,   millions  of  worlds    j... , 

Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  C(^r.ijju„.  o3  imiiii  ai  .,■  u:\v.. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Does  Cato  fend  this  anfwer  back  to  Ccejar^ 
For  all  his  generous  cares,   and  proffer'd  friendfliip. 

His  cares  for  me  are  infolent  and  vain  : 
Prefumptuous  man  !   the  Gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  C(Ejar  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul?  ^srv^i  ->m^'yv^^:::  ' 

Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  thefe  my  friends. 
And  make  good  ufe  of  his  ill-gotten  power. 
By  fhelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himfelf. 

D  E  C  I  U  S. 

Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  forget 
You  are  a  Man.      You  rufh  on  your  deftrudion. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embaffy, 
All  i?ow2^  will  be  in  tears.  [ExitDec'ms. 

VOL.     U  Q^q  SCENE 
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SCENE      III.  .....        -,    hniifibn.: 


SEMPRONIUS,    LUCIUS,    C  A  T  O,  (^c^. 


SEMPROXIUS. 

CatOj  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  foul  breathes  liberty  : 
Ccefar  will  fhrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'ft. 
And  fhudder  in  the  midft  of  all  his  conquefts. 

LUCIUS. 

The  Senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cafo^ 
Who  with  fo  great  a  foul  confults  its  fafety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  negleds  his  own. 

SEMPROJVIUS. 

Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
Lucius  feems  fond  of  life  ;  but  what  is  Life  ? 
'Tis  not  to  ftalk  about,   and  draw  frefh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  Sun ; 
'Tis  to  be  Free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  inlipid,   and  has  loft  its  relifh. 
O  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  fword 
In  C(Bjar%  bofom,  and  revenge  my  country. 
By  Heavens  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 
And  fmile  in  agony. 


;>:ii'dl 


(^n^•. 


LUCIUS. 
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LUCIUS. 

Others  perhapsH  ol  av nil  f 
May  ferve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  fo  much  rage. 

SE  MPROJVIUS. 

This  fober  condud  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  Patriots. 

c  A  r  0. 

Gome!  no  more,  Sempronius, 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome^  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  ftill  the  weaker  fide. 
By  our  divifions. 

SEMPROXIUS. 

Cato,  my  refentments 
Are  facrificed  to  Rome 1  ftand  reprov'd. 

C  AT  0. 
Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  refolve. 

LUCIUS. 

CafOj  we  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
Ccefars  behaviour  has  convinced  the  Senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

SEMPROXIU  S. 

We  ought  to  hold  it  out  'till  death  ;   but,   Cato^ 
My  private  voice  is  drown'd  amid  the  Senate's. 

Q^q  2  C  A  T  0. 
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c  A  r  0. 


Then  let  us  rife,   my  friends,   and  ftrive  to  fill  lidisq  aiorfjO 
This  little  interval,   this  paufe  of  Irfe^iw  ^niauoD  -xisiij  oitjI  ybM 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful)      '.  jcn  zb'  il'c.joiiT 
With  refolution,   friendfhip,   Roman  hra,y cry. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  Heaven  may  fay,   it  ought  to  be  prolong'd.  — "-  '^'^^-^  ^'f'i^- 

Fathers,   farewel The  young  JV^m/f^f/^x/z  Prince 

Comes  forward,   and  expe6ls  to  know  our  counfels. 


SCENE     IV. 

C    A    T    O,      J    U    B    A. 

c  A  r  0. 

Juba^  the  Roman  Senate  has  refolv'd, 
'Till  time  give  better  profpe(5ls,   ftill  to  keep 
The  fword  unfheath'd,   and  turn  its  edge  on  Ccejar. 

J  U  B  A. 

The  refolution  fits  a  Roman  Senate. 
But,   Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condefcend  to  hear  a  young  man  fpeak. 

My  father,  when  fome  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica 
(Alas,   I  thought  not  then  his  death  fo  near !) 
Wept  o'er  me,   prefs'd  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way.  My  fon,   faid  he, 


.<'  i.  i     X  \  i 


Whatever 
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whatever  fortune  fliall  befal  thy  father. 

Be  Caio's  friend,   he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 

And  virtuous  deeds  :   do  but  obferve  him  well, 

Thou'lt  ftiun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear  'em. 

C  AT  0. 

Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  Prince, 
And  merited,  alas  !  a  better  fate  ; 
But  Heaven  thought  otherwife. 

JUBA. 

My  father's  fate, 
In  fpite  of  all  the  fortitude,   that  fhines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  foul,   and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears.  .■ 

c  A  r  0, 

It  is  an  honell  forrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

JUBA. 

My  father  drew  refped  from  foreign  climes : 
The  Kings  oi  Afric  fought  him  for  their  friend  ; 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  fources  of  the  Me, 
In  diftant  worlds,   on  t'other  fide  the  Sun: 
Oft  have  their  black  ambaffadors  appeared, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fiU'd  the  courts  of  T^ma. 


CATO. 
I  am  no  flranger  to  thy  father's  greatnefs. 


JUBA. 
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J  U  B  A. 

I  would  not  boaft  the  greatnefs  of  my  father, 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  J^umidia  in  our  caufe,  and  court 
Th'  affiftance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends  ? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remoteft  Kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him  ; 
Their  fwarthy  hofts  would  darken  all  our  plains. 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

CATO. 

And  canft  thou  think 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  fword  of  C(£far  ? 
Reduced  like  Hannibal,  to  feek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down, 
A  vagabond  in  Afric  I 

J  U  B  A. 

Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious,   but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preferve  a  life  of  fo  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  fee  fuch  virtue 
Afflided  by  the  weight  of  fuch  misfortunes. 

CATO, 

Thy  noblenefs  of  foul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  Prince,   that  valor  foars  above 


What 
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what  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflidion. 
Thefe  are  not  ills ;   elfe  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven's  firft  favorites,   and  the  beft  of  men: 
The  Gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  ftorms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occafion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  ftrength,  and  throw  out  into  pradice 
Virtues,  which  fliun  the  day,   and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  fmooth  feafons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

J  U  B  A. 

I'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'ft  !   I  pant  for  virtue  ! 
And  all  my  foul  endeavours  at  perfecflion. 

C  AT  0. 

Doll  thou  love  watchings ,  abftinence,  and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato: 
Succefs  and  fortune  muft  thou  learn  from  Caefar. 

J   U  B  A. 

The  beft  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  fuccefs,  at  which  my  heart  afpires, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATO. 

What  does  Juba  fay  ? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

JUBA, 

I  would  fain  retrad  them. 
Give  'em  me  back  again.     They  aim'd  at  nothing. 

CATO. 
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c  A  r  0. 

Tell  me  thy  wifli,  young  Prince;  make  not  my  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

J  U  B  A. 

Oh,   they're  extravagant ; 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 


CATO. 


What  can  Juba  afk 
That  Cato  will  refufe ! 


JUBA. 


I  fear  to  name  it. 
Marcia inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

CATO. 

What  would'ft  thou  fay  ? 

JUBA. 

Cato,  thou  haft  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

Adieu,  young  Prince:    I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  leffen  thee  in  my  efteem  :   remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaven 
Exads  feverity  from  all  our  thoughts : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  ausrht 

o 

But  chains,  or  conqueft  ;    liberty,  or  death. 


SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E     V. 

S   Y   P   H   A   X,    J   U   B   A. 

s'  r  P  H  A  X. 

How's  this,  my  Prince!  what,  cover'd  with  confufion? 
You  look  as  if  yon  flern  Philofopher 
Had  jufl  now  chid  you. 

J  U  B  A. 
Syphax,  I'm  undone! 

s  r  P  H  A  X, 

I  know  it  well. 

J  U  B  A. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

And  fo  will  all  mankind. 

J  U  B  A. 

I've  opened  fo  him 
The  weaknefs  of  my  foul,  my  love  for  Mama. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Cato's  a  proper  perfon  to  intruft 
A  love-tale  with. 

VOL.  I.  Rr  JUBA. 
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.:■       J  U    B    A. 

Oh,   I  could  pierce  my  heart, 
My  fooUlli  heart !   was  ever  wretch  like  Juba  f 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Alas,  my  Prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of  late! 
I've  known  young ^^/^«  rife,  before  the  Sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  Tiger  flept. 
Or  feek  the  Lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts : 
How  did  the  color  mount  into  your  cheeks, 
When  firft  you  roufed  him  to  the  chafe !   I've  feen  you, 
Even  in  the  Libyan  Dog-days  hunt  him  down. 
Then  charge  him  clofe,   provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,    and  Hooping  from  your  Horfe 
Rivet  the  panting  favage  to  the  ground. 

J  U  B  A, 
Prithee,  no  more! 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

How  would  the  old  King  fmile 
To  fee  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  fhaggy  fpoils  about  your  fhoulders  ! 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk  (tlio'  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word)  would  now  lofe  all  its  fweetnefs. 
Cato^  difpleas'd,   and  Marcia  loft  for  ever! 


STPHAX. 
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s  r  P  H  A  X. 
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Young  Prince,   I  yet  could  give  you  good  advice. 
Marcia  might  ftill  be  yours. 

J  U  B  A. 

What  fay 'ft  thou,  Syphaxf 
By  heavens,  thou  turn'ft  me  all  into  attention. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 
Marcia  might  ftill  be  yours. 

J  U  B  A. 

As  how,   dear  Syphaxl 

s  r  P  H  A  X.      '^  .-^-'^ 

Juha  commands  Xumidia  ^'\i-dixAy  troops, 
Mounted  on  fteeds,  unufed  to  the  reftraint 
Of  curbs  and  bits,   and  fleeter  than  the  winds: 
Give  but  the  word,  we'll  fnatch  this  damfel  up, 
And  bear  her  off. 

J  U  B  A. 

Can  fuch  difhoneft  thoughts 
Rife  up  in  man!   would'ft  thou  feduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  adl  that  would  deftroy  my  honor? 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Gods,   I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  ! 
Honor's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 

Rr2  That 
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That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mifchiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  fhadow. 

J  U  B  A. 
Would'ft  thou  degrade  thy  Prince  into  a  Ruffian? 

S  Y  P  H  A  X. 

The  boafted  Anceftors  of  thefe  great  men, 
Whofe  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  fuch  Ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,   this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  Heaven,  was  founded  on  a  Rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Ccejars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Caios, 
(Thefe  Gods  on  earth)   are  all  the  fpurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,   or  ravifli'd  Sabines. 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Xiimidian  wiles. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Indeed,   my  Prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world; 
You  have  not  read  mankind;    your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  fweiiings  of  a  Roman  foul, 
Catos  bold  flights,   th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 

J  U  B  A. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  ! 

STPHAX. 
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s  r  P  H  A  X. 
Go,  go,  you're  young. 

J  U  B  A. 

Gods,   muft  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanfwer'd !  thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  falfe  old  traitor. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

I  have  gone  too  far.  [Afide, 

J  U  B  A. 
Cato  fhall  know  the  bafenefs  of  thy  foul. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

I  muft  appeafe  this  ftorm,  or  perifh  in  it.  [AJide^ 

Young  Prince,  behold  thefe  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

J  U  B  A. 

Thofe  locks  fhall  ne'er  proted:  thy  infolence. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Muft  one  rafti  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  fervice  I 
Curfe  on  the  boy  !  how  fteadily  he  hears  me  !  [Afide. 


J  U  B  A. 
Is  it  becaufe  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 


Still 
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Still  (lands  unfill'd,   and  that  Xumidid^  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet,   whofe  head  it  fliall  enclofe. 
Thou  thus  prefumeft  to  treat  thy  Prince  with  fcorn  ? 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  fuch  expreffions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  aims  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,   and  crufh  beneath  a  cafque 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  afpires  to  ; 
Is  it  not  this?   to  fhed  the  flow  remains. 
His  laft  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence? 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  no  more  !   I  would  not  hear  you  talk, 

SYPHAX. 

Not  hear  me  talk!   what,  when  my  faith  to  Jiib a. 
My  royal  mafter's  fon,   is  call'd  in  queftion  ? 
My  Prince  may  ftrike  me  dead,   and  I'll  be  dumb  : 
But  whilft  I  live   I  mufl;  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languifti  out  old  age  in  his  difpleafure. 

J  U  B  A. 

Thou  know'ft  the  way  too  well  into  my  heart, 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  Prince. 

SYPHAX. 

What  greater  inftance  can  I  give?   I've  offer'd 
To  do  an  adion,   which  my  foul  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JUBA. 
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J  U  B  A. 
Was  this  thy  motive  ?    I  have  been  too  hafty. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 
And  'tis  for  this  ray  Prince  has  called  me  traitor. 

J  U  B  A. 

Sure  thou  miftakeft ;   I  did  not  call  thee  fo. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

You  did  indeed,    my  Prince,  you  calFd  me  traitor: 
Nay,  further,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  Prince,  would  you  complain  to  Catof 
That  Syphax  loves  you,   and  would  facrifice 
His  life,   nay  more^  his  honor  in  your  fervice. 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  I  know  thou  loveft  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honor's  a  facred  tie,   the  law  of  Kings, 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguifliing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  Itrengthens  virtue,  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  adions,   where  fhe  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with. 

S  r  P  H  A  X, 

By  Heavens 
I'm  ravifh'd  when  you  talk  thus,   tho'  you  chide  me  ! 
Alas,   I've  hitherto  been  ufed  to  think 

A 
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A  blind  officious  zeal  to  ferve  my  King 
The  ruling  principle,   that  ought  to  burn 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  fubjed's  heart. 
Happy  the  people,  who  preferve  their  honor, 
By  the  fame  duties,    that  oblige  their  Prince  ! 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  thou  now  begin'fl  to  fpeak  thyfelf. 
J{iimidias  grown  a  fcorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  vows.      Our  Punic  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares,   to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

S  T  P  H  A  X. 

Believe  me,   Prince,   you  make  old  Syphax  weep 

To  hear  you  talk but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 

If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Xumidia  will  be  bleft  by  Cato\  lectures. 

J  U  B  A. 

Syphax,  thy  hand!  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  forwardnefs  of  age  : 
Thy  Prince  efleems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy  perfon. 
If  e'er  the  fceptre  comes  into  my  hand, 
Syphax  fhall  ftand  the  fecond  in  my  kingdom. 

SYPHAX. 

Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindnefs? 
My  joy  grows  burthenfome,   I  fha'n't  fupport  it. 

J  U  B  A. 
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J  U  B  A. 

SyphaXj  farewel,  I'll  hence,  and  try  to  find 
Some  bled  occafion  that  may  fet  me  right 
In  C^/c's  thoughts.      I'd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

S  r  P  H  A  X  folus. 

Young  men  foon  give,  and  foon  forget  affronts; 

Old  age  is  flow  in  both A  falfe  old  traitor! 

Thofe  words,  rafli  boy,  may  chance  to  cofl  thee  dear. 
My  heart  had  ftill  fome  foolifli  fondnefs  for  thee : 

But  hence!   'tis  gone:   I  give  it  to  the  winds: 

C(sfar,  I'm  wholly  thine 

S  C  E  N  E     VI. 

SYPHAX,  SEMPRONIUS. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

All  hail,  Semproniusl 
Well,  Cato's  fenate  is  refolv'd  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  liege,  before  it  yields. 

SEMPROXIUS. 

Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate : 
Lucius  declared  for  Peace,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  mefl^enger  from  Ccejar. 

VOL.   I.  Sf  Should 
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Should  they  fubmit,  ere  our  defigns  are  ripe, 
We  both  muft  perifh  in  the  common  wreck. 
Loft  in  a  general  undiftinguifli'd  ruin. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 
But  how  ftands  Cato  ? 

S  EMPROJVI  US. 

Thou  haft  feen  mount  Adas: 
While  ftorms  and  tempefts  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  ftands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man  ;   his  tow'ring  foul, 
'Midft  all  the  fhocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rifes  fuperior,  and  looks  down  on  C(sfar. 

s  r  P  H  A  X, 
But  what's  this  Meffenger? 

s  E  MP  R  ojsriu  S. 

I've  pradis'd  with  him. 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  vi(H;or  know 
That  Syphax  and  Se^npronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn : 
Is  Jiiba  fix'd  ? 

S  r  P  HA  X. 

Yes- — but  it  is  to  Cato. 
I've  try'd  the  force  of  every  reafon  on  him, 
Sooth'd  and  carefs'd,  been  angry,  footh'd  again, 


Laid 
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Laid  fafety,  life,  and  intereft  in  his  fight, 
But  all  are  vain,  he  fcorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

SE  MPROXIUS. 

Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  fhall  do  without  him. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  ferve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  haft  forfook 
Thy  Jiibas  caufe,  and  wiflieft  Marcia  mine. 

SYPHAX. 
May  ftie  be  thine  as  fall  as  thou  would'fi;  have  her ! 

SEMPROXIUS. 

Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;   though  I  curfe 
Her  and  myfelf,  yet  fpite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

S  r  P  HA  X. 

Make  Cato  fure,  and  give  up  Utica^ 
Cajar  will  ne'er  refufe  thee  fuch  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops    prepar'd  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  fedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

SEMPROXIUS. 

All,  all  is  ready. 
The  fadious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  fpread 
Murmurs  and  difcontents  among  the  foldiers. 
They  count  their  toilfome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unufual  fallings,  and  will  bear  no  more 

S  f  2  This 
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This  medley  of  Philofophy  and  War. 

Within  an  hour  they'll  ftorm  the,  Senate-houfe. 

S  r  P  HA  X. 

Mean  while  I'll  draw  up  my  Mmidmn  troops 
Within  the  fquare,  to  exercife  their  arms,  J3ni  V 

And,  as  I  fee  occafion,  favor  thee. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unfliaken  Caio 
Will  look  aghaft,  while  unforefeen  deftrudion 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  fide. 
So,  where  our  wide  JVumidian  waftes  extend. 
Sudden,  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circHng  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helplefs  traveller,  with  wild  furprife. 
Sees  the  dry  defert  all  around  him  rife. 
And  fmother'd  in  the  dufty  whirlwind  dies. 
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ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

MARCUS,     FORTIUS. 
MARCUS. 


1 


"^  H  A  N  K  S   to  my  ftars,  I  have  not  ranged  about  '> 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend; 


S»f 


Nature  firft  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me, 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  fecret  force, 
To  love  thy  perfon,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit; 
'Till,  what  was  inftind,  grew  up  into  friendfhip. 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  the  friendfliips  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleafure; 
Ours  has  fevereft  virtue  for  its  bafis. 
And  fuch  a  friendfhip  ends  not  but  with  life. 

MARCUS.  ,.,:^,,^ 

Fortius,  thou  know'ft  my  foul  in  all  its  weaknefs, 
Then  prithee  fpare  me  on  its  tender  fide. 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  paflions 
Shall  rife  and  fall  by  virtue's  niceft  rules. 

FORTIUS. 

When  love's  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love. 

The 
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The  ftrong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wife, 
Sink  in  the  foft  captivity  together. 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  difmifs  thy  pafTion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  fupprefs  its  force, 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

MARCUS. 

Alas !   thou  talk'ft  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  foul, 
That  pants,  and  reaches  after  diftant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  liv«  by  vulgar  time : 
Believe  me,  Portius,  in  my  Lucia's  ^hitncc 
Life. hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone ;  while  hope  and  fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rife  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  diftracfl  me, 

P  0  RX  JUS. 
What  can  thy  Portius  do  to  give  thee  help? 

MARCUS. 

Portius,  thou  oft  enjoy'ft  the  fair  one's  prefence: 
Then  undertake  my  caufe,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  heats  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendlhip  can  infpire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languilhes  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  he  forgets  his  fleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war  are  joylefs  to  him 
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Defcribe  his  anxious  days,  and  reftlefs  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  feeft  me  fufFer. 
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FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  I  beg  thee  give  me  not  an  office 
That  fuits  with  me  fo  ill.     Thou  know'ft  my  temper. 

MARCUS. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  linking  in  my  woes? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raife  me  from  amidft  this  plunge  of  forrows? 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  thou  canft  not  alk  what  I'd  refufe. 
But  here  believe  me  I've  a  thoufand  reafons 


i^VH 
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I  know  thou'lt  fay  my  paffion's  out  of  feafon, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  confpire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 
But  what's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me !  U  J 
Oh  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  foul  I  wifh 
Thou  didft  but  know  thyfelf  what  'tis  to  love ! 
Then  wouldlt  thou  pity  and  affift  thy  brother,  , ,  ^,  ,  ^.^ 

FORTIUS. 

What  fhould  I  do !   if  I  difclofe  my  paffion 
Our  friendfhip's  at  an  end:   if  I  conceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  me  falfe  to  a  friend  and  brother.  [Afide- 

MARCUS. 
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MARCUS, 


But  fee  where  Lucia^  at  her  wonted  hour," 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  rnafble  arch, 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze!  obferve  her,  Fortius, 
That  face,  that  fliape,  thofe  eyes,'  that  Heaven  of  beauty! 

Obferve  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canfl. 

.  -     -  ..'i. 

P  0  RT  I  U  5r^  3,rr  b!o^^H= 
She  fees  us,  and  advances 

MA  R  C  U  S. 

I'll  withdraw, 
And  leave  you  for  a  while.      Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

I.  \:^ 

S  C  E  N  E       II. 

L  U  CIA,     P  O  R  T  I  U  S. 

LUCIA. 

Did  I  not  fee  your  brother  Marcus  here? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  fhun  my  prefence? 

F  0  R  r  I  U  S. 

Oh,  Lucia,  language  is  too  faint  to  ftiew 
His  rage  of  love;   it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  iickens,  he  defpairs,  he  dies : 

His 
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His  paffions  and  his  virtues  lie  confufed, 
And  mix'd  together  in  fo  wild  a  tumult, 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 
Heavens !   would  one  think  'twere  poffible  for  love 
To  make  fuch  ravage  in  a  noble  foul  I 
Oh,  Lucia:,  I'm  diftrefs'd !   my  heart  bleeds  for  him  ; 
Even  now,  while  thus  I  ftand  bleft  in  thy  prefence, 
A  fecret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thoughts, 
And  I'm  unhappy,   tho'  thou  fmileft  upon  me. 

LUCIA. 

HoVv  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honor,  in  the  fhock 
Of  love  and  friendfhip  !   think  betimes,  my  Fortius^ 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,    that  might  infure 
Our  mutual  blifs,  would  raife  to  fuch  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,   as  might  perhaps  deftroy  him. 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth  !  what  dofi:  thou  think,  my  Lucia? 
His  generous,  open,  undefigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  folicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  ftrike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,   and  chear  his  foul 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope : 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  pafs'd  thefe  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather'd  out  the  ftorm  that  beats  upon  us 

LUCIA. 

No,  Fortius^  no!  I  fee  thy  filler's  tears, 
VOL.   I.  Tt  Thy 
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Thy  father's  anguifli,  and  thy  brother's  death, 

In  the  purfuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 

And,  Portius,  here  I  fwear,  to  Heaven  I  fwear, 

To  Heaven,   and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind, 

Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 

While  fuch  a  cloud  of  mifchiefs  hangs  about  us, 

But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 

From  all  my  thoughts,   as  far as  I  am  able. 

FORTIUS. 

What  hall  thou  faid!   I'm  thunder-ftruck !   recall 
Thofe  hafly  words,  or  I  am  loft  for  ever. 

LUCIA. 

Has  not  the  Vow  already  pafs'd  my  lips  ? 
The  Gods  have  heard  it,   and  'tis  feal'd  in  Heaven. 
May  all  the  vengeance  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjur'd  heads,   o'erwhelm  me,  if  I  break  it! 

FORTIUS. 

Fix'd  in  aftonifhment,  I  gaze  upon  thee  ; 
Like  one  juft  blafted  by  a  ftroke  from  Heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  ftiffens,   yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks:   a  monument  of  wrath! 

LUCIA. 

At  length  I've  afted  my  fevereft  part, 
I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  my  heart!  my  tears  will  flow. 


But 
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But  oh  I'll  think  no  more  !   the  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,   and  I  muft  forget  thee. 

FORTIUS. 
Hard-hearted,   cruel  maid ! 

LUCIA. 

Oh  flop  thofe  founds, 
Thofe  killing  founds  !   why  doft  thou  frown  upon  me  ? 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets   to  heave, 
And  life  itfelf  goes  out  at  thy  difpleafure. 
The  Gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves, 
But  oh!   I  cannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live! 

FORTIUS. 

Talk  not  of  love,   thou  never  knew'ft  its  force. 
I've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  blifs.      Oh  Lucia,  cruel  maid ! 
Thy  dreadful  V'ow,  loaden  with  death,  ftill  founds 
In  my  flunn'd  ears.      What  ftiall  I  fay  or  do? 
Qiiick,  let  us  part!   perdition's  in  thy  prefence, 

And  horror  dwells  about  thee! hah,  fhe  faints! 

Wretch  that  I  am !  what  has  my  raftinefs  done ! 
Lucia,  thou  injur'd  innocence !   thou  befl 
And  lovelieft  of  thy  fex !   awake,   nry  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rufhes  on  his  fword  to  join  thee. 

Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 

They  Ihut  not  out  fociety  in  death 

But  hah !  flie  moves  !   life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Tt2  LUCIA. 
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LUCIA. 

Oh  Fortius,  was  this  well !  —  to  frown  on  her 
That  hves  upon  thy  fmiles !   to  call  in  doubt 
The  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet, 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov'd  ! 

What  do  I  fay?  my  half-recover'd  fenfe 

Forgets  the  Vow  in  which  my  foul  is  bound. 
Deftrudion  Hands  betwixt  us  !    we  muft  part, 

FORTIUS. 

Name  not  the  word,  my  frighted  thoughts  run  back. 
And  ftartle  into  madnefs  at  the  found. 

LUCIA. 

What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do?  confider  welf 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,   thou  feeft  thy  dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,   and  all  befmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee  !   thy  awful  Sire 
Sternly  demands  the  caufe,  th'  accurfed  caufe, 
That  robs  him  of  his  fon  !  poor  Marcia  trembles, 
Then  tears  her  hair,   and  frantic  in  her  griefs 
Calls  out  on  Lucia!  what  could  Lucia  anfwer?' 
Or  how  ftand  up  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  forrow? 

FORTIUS, 

To  my  confufioh,  and  eternal  grief, 
I  mull  approve  the  fentence  that  deftroys  me. 
The  mill  that  hung  about  my  mind,   clears  up; 
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And  now,   athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  Vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'ft  more  fair, 
More  amiable,  and  rifeft  in  thy  charms. 
Lovelieft  of  women  !   Heaven  is  in  thy  foul, 
Beauty  and  virtue  fhine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other  !   thou  art  all  divine  ! 

LUCIA. 

Porthis,  no  more  !   thy  words  fhoot  through  my  heart, 
Melt  my  refolves,   and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  thofe  tears  of  fondnefs  in  thy  eyes? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart?  why  fwells  thy  foul  with  forrow? 

It  foftens  me  too  much farewel,  my  Fortius, 

Farewel,   though  death  is  in  the  word,   For-ever ! 

FORTIUS. 
Stay,  Lucia,  di2i.y\  what  doft  thou  fay?   For-ever? 

LUCIA. 

Have  I  not  fworn?  if,  Fortius,  thy  fuccefs 
Muft  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewel. 
Oh,  how  fhalM  repeat  the  word!   For-ever! 

FORTIUS. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unfteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  his  hold. 
—  Thou  muft  not  go,  my  foul  ftill  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loofe. 

LUCIA. 
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LUCIA. 

If  the  firm  Fortius  fhake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  fuffers ! 

FORTIUS. 

'Tis  true ;   unruffled  and  ferene  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life,    but  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  ftorm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 
It  beats  down  all  my  flrength.      I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  muft  not  part. 

LUCIA. 

What  doft  thou  fay?   not  part? 
Haft  thou  forgot  the  Vow  that  I  have  made? 
Are  there  not  heavens,   and  gods,   and  thunder,  o'er  us! 

But  fee!   thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way! 

I  ficken  at  the  fight.      Once  more,   farewel, 
Farewel,  and  know  thou  wrong'ft  me,  if  thou  think'ft 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine. 

■SCENE     III. 

MARCUS,     FORTIUS. 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  what  hopes?  how  ftands  fhe?   am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death? 

FORTIUS. 
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p  0  R  r  I  u  s. 

What  would'ft  thou  have  me  fay? 

MARCUS. 

What  means  this  penfive  pofture?   thou  appear'ft 
Like  one  amaz'd  and  terrified. 

FORTIUS. 
I've  reafon. 

MARCUS. 

Thy  downcaft  looks  and  thy  diforder'd  thoughts 
Tell  me  ray  fate.     I  afk  not  the  fuccefs 
My  caufe  has  found. 

FORTIUS. 
I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

MARCUS. 

What!   does  the  barbarous  maid  infult  my  heart, 
My  aking  heart!   and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  call  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever ! 

FORTIUS. 

Away !  you're  too  fufpicious  in  your  griefs ; 
Lucia,  though  fworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compaffionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

MARCUS. 
Compaffionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me! 
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What 
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what  is  compaffion  when  'tis  void  of  love ! 
Fool  that  I  was  to  choofe  fo  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  caufel    Compaffionates  my  pains! 
Prithee  what  art,  what  rhetoric  didft  thou  ufe 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  She  pities  me  ! 
To  one  that  afks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Companion's  cruelty,   'tis  fcorn,  'tis  death  — 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  no  more!   have  I  deferv'd  this  treatment? 

MARCUS. 

What  have  I  faid !   O  Fortius,  O  forgive  me ! 
A  foul  exafperated  in  ills  falls  out 

With  every  thing,   its  friend,   its  felf but  hah  ! 

What  means  that  fhout,  big  with  the  founds  of  war? 
What  new  alarm  ? 

FORTIUS. 

A  fecond,  louder  yet. 
Swells  in  the  winds,   and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MARCUS. 

Oh,  for  fome  glorious  caufe  to  fall  in  battle  ! 
Lucia,  thou  haft  undone  me  !   thy  difdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :    'tis  death  muft  give  me  eafe. 

FORTIUS. 

Quick,  let  us  hence;  who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
Stand  fure?   O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 
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S  E  M  P  R  O  N  I  U  S  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny, 

SE  MPR  0  XI  US. 

At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  ftorm  blows  high; 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 

In  its  full  fury,  and  dired:  it  right,  ?j:i;1 

'Till  it  has  fpent  itfelf  on  Cato's  head. 
Mean  while  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  feem 
One  of  the  number,  that  whate'er  arrive. 
My  friends  and  fellow  foldiers  may  be  fafe. 

FirJ    L  E  A  D  E  R. 

We  all  are  fafe,  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But  hark!  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him; 
Be  fure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  faft. 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  reft! 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 


nonr 
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SrC  E  N  E  V. 

C  AT  O,  SEMPR  ON  lUS,  LUCIUS,  FORTIUS, 

MARCUS,   8cc. 

....^;  .,,;    , ,,-.C^    TO. 

fiixiiii.   rHKJlxi   iJiiD-'i    ■ 

Where  are  thefe  bold  intrepid  fons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  General  fend  a  brave  defiance?! '--iJ^ 

SE'MPROJVIUS. 
Curfe  on  their  daftard  fouls,  they  ftand  aftonifii'd!  [Afide. 

,'ji  :  C  AT  0. 

Perfidious  men!   and  will  you  thus  difhonor 
Your  paft  exploits,  and  fully  all  your  wars? 
Do  you  confefs  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,,  nor  thixft  of  honor,         -^  nu 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  biit  hopes  to  fliare  the  fpoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces? 
Fired  with  fuch  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  C^sfars  banners. 
Why  did  I  'fcape  th'  invenom'd  Afpic's  rage. 
And  all  the  fiery  monflers  of  the  defert. 
To  fee  this  day?  why  could  not  Cafo  fall 
Without  your  guilt?  behold,  ungrateful  men. 
Behold  my  bofom  naked  to  your  fwords. 


T>r  CT  r>    o 


And 
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And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  ftrike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  fufped;s  that  he  is  wrong'd, 
Or  thinks  he  fufFers  greater  ills  than  Cato  ? 
Am  I  diftinguilh'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  care ! 
Painful  pre-eminence  I 

S  EMPROXIUS. 

By  heavens  they  droop ! 
Confulion  to  the  villains!  all  is  loft.-  [Afide* 

CATO. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya's,  burning  wafte, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hills  of  fand/siil  [■ 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poifon? 
Who  was  the  firft  t'  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
When'^life  was  hazarded  in  every  ftep? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  ftream 
You  funk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  laft  in  all  your  hoft  that  thirfted? 

S  E  MPROJSriU  S. 


If  fome  penurious  fource  by  chance  appear'd. 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  fcoop'd  it  dry. 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato^ 
Did  he  not  dafh  th'  untafted  moifture  from  him? 
Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  Sun, 
And  clouds  of  duft?   did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  fame  fultry  winds,  and  fcorching  heats? 

U  u  2  CATO. 
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Hence,  worthlefs  men!   Hence!    and  complain  to  Ccefar 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war, 
Nor  bear  the  hardfhips  that  your  leader  bore. 

LUCIUS. 

See,  Cato,  fee  th' unhappy  men  !  they  weep! 
Fear,  and  remorfe,  and  forrow  for  their  crime, 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

CAT  0. 

Learn  to  be  honeftmen,  give  up  your  leaders, 
And  pardon  fhall  defcend  on  all  the  reft. i>  .w, 

r.   SEMPROXIUS. 

Cato,  commit  thefe  wretches  to  my  care.  ^ 

Firft  let  'em  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leifure  round  the  bloody  ftake. 
There  let  em  hang,  and  taint  the  fouthern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience. 
When  they  look  up  and  fee  their  fellow  traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  black'ning  in  the  Sun. 

LUCIUS. 

Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge  the  fate 
Of  wretched  men? 

S  EMPROXIU  S, 
How  !   would'ft  thou  clear  rebellion?  Lucius 
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Lucius  (good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders, 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Caio's  blood. 

c  A  r  0. 

Forbear,  Semproniiisl fee  they  fuffer  death, 

But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  Men. 

Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grievous. 

Lucius,  the  bafe  degenerate  age  requires 

Severity,  and  juftice  in  its  rigor  ; 

This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 

Commands  obedience  and  gives  force  to  laws. 

WheiSL  by  juft  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perifh. 

The  Gods  behold  their  punifhment  with  pleafure, 

And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunderbolt  alide. 

SEMPROXIUS. 
Cato^  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleafure. 

C  AT  0, 

Mean  while  we'll  facrifice  to  Liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  pow'r  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  Forefathers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood) 
O  let  it  never  perifh  in  your  hands  ! 
But  pioufly  tranfmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  infpire  our  fouls. 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  polfeflion  happy, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  jufl  defence. 
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S  C  E  N  E     VI. 

SEMPRONIUS   and  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny, 

Firji    LEADER. 

Sempronius,  you  have  a6led  like  yourfelf. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in  earneft. 

SEMPROXIUS. 

Villain,  ftand  off!  bafe  groveling  worthlefs  wretches, 
Mongrels  in  fadion,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors! 

Second    LEADER. 

Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius: 
Throw  off  the  mafk,  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

SEMPRO  jsflU  S. 

Know,  villains,  when  fuch  paltry  flaves  prefume 
To  mix  in  treafons,  if  the  plot  fucceeds, 
They're  thrown  neglecled  by  :   but  if  it  fails, 
They're  fure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  fliall  do. 
Here,  take  thefe  factious  monfters,  drag  'em  forth 
To  fudden  death. 

Enter  Guards. 
Firjl    LEADER. 
Nay,  fince  it  comes  to  this — '■ — 

SEMPROJVIUS. 

Difpatch  'em  quick,  but  firft  pluck  out  their  tongues, 
Left  with  their  dying  breath  they  fow  fedition. 

"       ^  SCENE 
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SCENE     VII. 

SYPHAX,  SEMPRONIUS. 

S  r  P  H  A  X. 

Our  firft  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov'd  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Kumidian  fteeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  fcour  the  defert: 
Let  but  Sempronms  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppofe  our  paffage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Ccefars  camp. 

SE  MPROXIUS. 

Confufion  !   I  have  failed  of  half  my  purpofe: 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcias  left  behind  ! 

s  r  P  HA  X. 

How!    will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's  flave  ? 

SE  MPROXIUS. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  foft 
Unmanly  warmth,  and  tendernefs  of  love. 
Syphax,   I  long  to  clafp  that  haughty  maid. 
And  bend  her  ftubborn  virtue  to  my  paflion  : 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I'd  caft  her  off. 

SYPHAX. 
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s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Well  faidi    that's  fpoken  like  thyfelf,  Sempromus. 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force? 

S  E  MPROXIUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admiflion?   for  accefs 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 

s  r  P  H  A  X. 

Thou  fhalt  have  Juhas  drefs,  ?ind  Juhas  guards: 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Xumidia?,  Prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  flaves  that  watch  them. 

SEMP  ROXIU  S. 

Heavens  what  a  thought  is  there!   Marcias  my  own! 
How  will  my  bofom  fwell  with  anxious  joy, 
When  I  behold  her  ftruggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty,  and  diforder'd  charms. 
While  foar  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breaft,  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 
So  Pluto ^  feiz'd  oi  Proferpine^  convey 'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid. 
There  grimly  fmil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  funftiine  and  his  Ikies. 


ACT 
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A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

LUCIA,     MARCIA. 


N 


LUCIA. 

O  W  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  foul, 
If  thou  believ'ft  'tis  poffible  for  woman 
To  fuffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  fuffers  ? 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-fwoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,   and  give  a  loofe  to  forrow : 
Marcia  could  anfwer  thee  in  fighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,   and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LUCIA. 

1  know  thou'rt  doom'd  alike,   to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius ; 

But  which  of  thefe  has  power  to  charm  like  Fortius! 

MARCIA. 

Still  mull  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius? 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boiflerous  man  ; 
Jiiha  to  all  the  bravery  of^  Hero 
Adds  fofteft  love,   and  more  than  female  fweetnefs  : 

V  O  L.     I.  X  X  Juba 
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Juba  might  make  the  proudeft  of  our  fex, 
Any  of  woiTiarikiiid,   "hyitMdrcid,  happy. 
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LUCIA. 

And  why  not  Marcta?  come,  you  ftrive  in  vain 
To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one,^  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

MARCIA. 

While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no  right 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

LUC  I  A, 
But  fhould  this  father  give  you  to  Sempromus? 

^_'[^'^M  A  R  CI  A. 

I  dare  not  think  he  will :   but  if  he  fhould— — - 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all' the  griefs  I  fuffer 
Imaginary  ills,   and  fancy'd  tortures  ? 
I  hear  the  found  of  feet !   they  march  this  way  ! 
Let  us  retire,   and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  fofter  thought  in  fenfe  of  prefent  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admiffion  to  our  hearts 
(In  fpite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boaft] 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  loft, ' 
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SCENE     II. 

SEMPRONIUS,    drejed  like   J  U  B  A,  with  Numidian 

guards. 

SE  MPRO  XI  US. 

The  Deer  is  lodg'd.      I've  track'd  her  to  her  covert. 
Be  fure  you  mind  the  Word,  and  when  I  give  it, 
Rufh  in  at  once,   and  feize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you. 

How  will  the  young  JVumtdian  rave,   to  fee 

His  miftrefs  loft!  if  aught  could  glad  my  foul. 
Beyond  th' enjoyment  of  fo  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  Barbarian. 

But  hark,  what  noife  !  death  to  my  hopes  !   'tis  he, 

'Tis  Jtibas  felf !   there  is  but  one  way  left 

He  muft  be  murder'd,   and  a  paffage  cut 

Through  thofe  his  guards.- Hah,   daftards,  do  you  tremble! 

Or  a6i:  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  Heaven—^ — 

E?2ler   J  U  B  A. 

7  U  B  A. 

What  do  I  fee  ?  who's  this  that  dares  ufurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  JVumidias  Prince? 

SE  MPROXIUS. 

One  that  was  born  to  fcourge  thy  arrogance, 
Prefumptuous  youth! 

Xx2  JU  BA. 
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J  U  B  A, 

What  can  this  mean?  Sempronms ! 

SEMPROXIUS. 
My  fword  fhall  anfwer  thee.      Have  at  thy  heart. 

J  U  B  A. 

Nay  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous  man  ! 

[Semp.  falls.      His  guards  Jurrender» 

SE  MP  RO  XIU  S. 

Curfe  on  my  ftars  !   am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand?  disfigur'd  in  a  vile 
J^umidian  drefs,   and  for  a  worthlefs  woman? 
Gods,   I'm  diftraded  !    this  my  clofe  of  life  ! 
O  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,   fea,  and  air,  and  Heaven,  and  Cato  tremble  !  {Dies, 

J   U  B  A. 

With  what  a  fpring  his  furious  foul  broke  loofe. 
And  left  the  limbs  ftill  quivering  on  the  ground! 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  thofe  flaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  defign,   this  myftery  of  fate. 
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SCENE     III. 

LUCIA,     MARCIA. 

LUCIA. 

Sure  'twas  the  clafli  of  fwords  ;   my  troubled  heart 
Is  fo  caft  down,   and  funk  amidft  its  forrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,   and  akes  at  every  found. 

0  Marcia,  fhould  thy  brothers  for  my  fake  ! 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

MARCIA. 

See,  Lucia;  feel  here's  blood  !  here's  blood  and  murder ! 
Hah  I   a  Kumidianl  Heavens  preferve  the  Prince  : 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
But  hah!  death  to  my  fight!  a  diadem. 
And  purple  robes  !   O  Gods  !   'tis  he,   'tis  he  ! 
Juba,  the  lovelieft  youth  that  ever  warm'd 
A  Virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us  ! 

LUCIA. 

Now,   Marcia,   now  call  up  to  thy  affiftance 
Thy  wonted  ftrength,   and  conftancy  of  mind  ; 
Thou  can'fl  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  ray  patience. 

Have 
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Have  I  not  caufc  to  rave,   and  beat  my  breaft, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,   and  run  diftraded  ? 

LUCIA. 
What  can  I  think  or  fay  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

MAR  CIA. 

Talk  not  of  comfort,   'tis  for  lighter  ills  : 
Behold  a  fight,    that  ftrikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Efiter  J  U  B  A  lijiening. 

I  will  indulge  my  forrows,   and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  defpair, 
That  man,   that  beft  of  men,   deferv'd  it  from  me. 

J  U  B  A. 

What  do  I  hear  ?   and  was  the  falfe  Semproniiis 
Thatbefl  of  men?   O  had  I  fallen  like  him, 
And  could  have  thus  been  mourn'd,   I  had  been  happy! 

LUCIA. 

Here  will  I  Hand,  companion  in  thy  woes, 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears  ;  when  I  behold 
A  lofs  like  thine,   I  half  forget  my  own. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

'Tis  not  in  fate  to  eafe  my  tortur'd  breaft. 
This  empty  world,   to  me  a  joylefs  defert. 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happy. 


JU  B  A. 
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J  U  B  A. 

I'm  on  the  wreck  !  was  he  fo  near  her  heart? 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms. 
Whatever  maid  could  wifh,   or  man  admire  : 
Delight  of  every  eye  I  when  he  appear'd, 
A  fecret  pleafure  gladden'd  all  that  faw  him  ; 
But  when  he  talk'd,   the  proudeft  Roman  blufh'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wife. 

J  U  B  A. 
I  fhall  run  mad 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

O  Jubal  Jubal  Jubal 

J  U  B  A. 

What  means  that  voice  ?  did  fhe  not  call  on  Juba  ? 

MARC  I  A. 

Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  I  he's  dead  ! 
He's  dead,   and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidft  its  agonies,   remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  laft  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  Gruel ! 
Alas,  he  knew  not,  haplefs  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  foul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba. 

■  -  JUBA. 
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u    J  U  B  A. 

Where  am  I!  do  I  live  !  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  !   all  is  Elyfium  round  me ! 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Ye  dear  remains  of  the  moft  lov'd  of  men  ! 
Nor  modefty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  laft  embrace,  while  thus 


y  U  B  A. 

See,   Marcia,  fee,  [Throwing  himfelf  before  her. 

The  happy  Juba  lives  !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,    and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  love. 

MAR  CIA. 

With  pleafure  and  amaze,  I  (land  tranfported  ! 
Sure  'tis  a  dream !   dead  and  alive  at  once  ! 
If  thou  art  Juba^,  who  lies  there  ? 

JUBA. 

A  wretch 
Difguis'd  like  Juba  on  a  curs'd  defign. 
The  tale  is  long,   nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.      I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  hafte  of  love,  to  find  thee  : 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confefs  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy  to  fee  my  Marcia  s  tears. 

MARCIA. 
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M  A  R  C  I  A, 

I've  been  furpris'd  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
But  muft  not  now  go  back  :   the  love,  that  lay 
Half  fmother'd  in  my  breaft,  has  broke   through  all 
Its  weak  reftraints,   and  burns  in  its  full  luftre, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,   conceal  it  from  thee. 

J  U  B  A. 

I'm  loft  in  ecftafy!   and  doft  thou  love, 
Thou  charming  maid  ? 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 
And  doft  thou  live  to  alk  it  ? 

J  U  B  A. 

This,  this  is  life  indeed!   life  worth  preferving. 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  'till  now! 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Believe  me.  Prince,  before  I  thought  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myfelf  how  much  I  lov'd  thee. 

JUBA. 
O  fortunate  miftake! 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

O  happy  Marcial 

VOL.  I.  Yy  JUBA. 
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J  u  B  A. 

My  joy  !   my  beft  beloved  !    my  only  wifti! 
How  fliall  I  fpeak  the  tranfport  of  my  foul! 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Lucia,  thy  arm !   Oh  let  me  reft  upon  it !  — 


The  vital  blood,  that  had  forfook  my  heart. 
Returns  again  in  fuch  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.      Lead  to  my  apartment. 
O  Prince!    I  blufh  to  think  what  I  have  faid. 
But  fate  has  wrefted  the  confeffion  from  me ; 
Go  on,   and  profper  in  the  paths  of  honor. 
Thy  virtue  will  excufe  my  paffion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

J  U  B  A, 

I  am  fo  blefs'd,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune  thou  now  haft  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  paft  unkindnefs.      I  abfolve  my  ftars. 
What  though  J^umidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
And  provinces  to  fwell  the  victor's  triumph ! 
luha  will  never  at  his  fate  repine ; 
Let  Ccejar  have  the  world,  if  Mamas  mine. 


SCENE 
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SCENE        IV. 

A  March  at  a  dijlance. 

CATO,    LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

I  ftand  aftonifh'd !    what,  the  bold  Semproniusl 
That  ftill  broke  foremoft  through  the  crowd  of  Patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  tranfported, 
And  virtuous  ev'n  to  madnefs 

CATO. 

Truft  me,   Lucius, 
Our  civil  difcords  have  produced  fuch  crimes. 
Such  monftrous  crimes,  I  am  furprifed  at  nothing. 

O  Lucius,  I  am  fick  of  this  bad  world ! 

The  day  light  and  the  Sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter     FORTIUS. 

But  fee  where  Fortius  comes!   what  means  this  hafte? 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changed  ? 

FORTIUS. 

My  heart  is  griev'd. 

I  bring  fuch  news  as  will  afflicfl  my  father. 


Y  y  2  CATO. 
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c  A  r  0. 

Has  Ccsfar  [tied   more  Roman  blood  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Not  fo. 
The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  fquare 
He  exercifed  his  troops,  the  fignal  given, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  JSfumidian  horfe 
To  the  fouth  gate,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watch. 
I  faw,  and  call'd  to  flop  him,  but  in  vain, 
He  toft  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  ftay  and  perifh  like  Sempronius. 

C  AT  0. 

Perfidious  men  !   but  hafte,  my  fon,  and  fee 
Thy  brother  Marcus  ads  3:- Roma?is  part.  [Exit  Fortius. 

Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me: 

Juftice  gives  way  to  force :    the  conquer'd  world 
Is  Ccefars  :   Cato  has  no  bufinefs  in  it. 

LUCIUS. 

While  pride,   oppreffion,  and  injuftice  reign, 
The  world  will  ftill  demand  her  Cato's  prefence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,    fubmit  to  Gsfarj, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  foul   to  life. 

CATO. 


Would  Lucius  have  me  live   to  fwell  the  number 
Of  Ccefars  flaves,   or  by  a  bafe  fubmiffion 


Give 
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Give  up  the  caufe  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

L  U  C  I  U  % 

The  viAor  never  will  impofe  on  Cato 
Ungen'rous  terms.      His  enemies  confefs 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  defars. 

c  A  r  0. 

Curfe  on  his  virtues  I   they've  undone  his  country. 

Such  popular  humanity  is  treafon 

But  fee  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  fubjeds. 

LUCIUS. 

Alas,  poor  Prince!  his  fate  deferves  compaffion. 

Enter    JUBA. 

JUBA.' 

I  blufh,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  prefence,   Cato. 

c  A  r  0. 

What's  thy  crime? 

JUBA. 

I'm  a  Xumidian. 

c  A  r  0. 

And  a  brave  one  too. 
Thou  haft  a  Roman  foul. 

JUBA. 
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■'"^-'       J  U  B  A. 

Haft  thou  not  heard  *  V)  >^ 

Of  my  falfe  countrymen? 

c  A  r  0.  -,*'^!7' 

Alas,  young  Prince, 
Falfehood  and  fraud  fhoot  up  in  every  foil. 
The  produ6l  of  all  climes Rome  has  its  C(ejars. 

J  U  B  A. 
'Tis  gen'rous  thus  to  comfort  the  diftrefs'd. 

c  A  r  0. 

'Tis  juft  to  give  applaufe  where  'tis  deferv'd ; 
Thy  virtue,  Prince,  has  ftood  the  teft  of  fortune. 
Like  pureft  gold,   that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,   and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

J  U  B  A. 

What  fhall  I  anfwer  thee?  my  ravifti'd  heart 
O'erfiows  with  fecret  joy  :    I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praife,  O  Cato,  than  Xwnidids  empire. 

Re-enter    FORTIUS. 

FORTIUS. 

Misfortune  on  misfortune!   grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus 


CA  TO. 
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c  A  r  0. 

Hah  !  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forfook  his  poft?  has  he  given  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,    and  let  'em  pafs  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him 
Born  on  the  fhields  of  his  furviving  foldiers, 
Breathlefs  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends. 
He  flood  the  fhock  of  a  whole  hoft  of  foes, 
'Till  obftinately  brave,   and  bent  on  death, 
Opprefs'd  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell. 

CAT  0. 

I'm  fatisfy'd. 

FORTIUS. 

Nor  did  he  fall  before 
His  fword  had  pierc'd  through  the  falfe  heart  of  Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.      I  faw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

C  AT  0. 

Thanks  to  the  Gods !   my  boy  has  done  his  duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  fure  thou  place 


His  urn  near  mine. 

FORTIUS. 

Long  may  they  keep  afunder! 


LUCIUS. 
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LUCIUS. 

O  Cato,  arm  thy  foul  with  all  its  patience  ; 
See  where  the  corpfe  of  thy  dead  fon  approaches  \ 
The  citizens  and  fenators,   alarm'd, 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

C  A   T  0  meeting  the  corpfe. 

Welcome  my  fon!   here  lay  him  down,  my  friends. 
Full  in  my  fight,   that  I  may  view  at  leifure 
The  bloody  corfe,  and  count  thofe  glorious  wounds. 

■ How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue! 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  !   what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  ferve  our  country  ! 

Why  fits  this  fadnefs  on  your  brows,   my  friends? 

I  fhould  have  blufh'd  if  Ca/o's  houfe  had  flood 
Secure,    and  florifh'd  in  a  civil  war. 

Portkis,  behold  thy  brother,   and  remember 

Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,   when  Rome  demands  it. 

J  U  B  A. 
Was  ever  man  like  this  I  [AJide. 

C  A  T  0. 

Alas,  my  friends! 
Why  mourn  you  thus?  let  not  a  private  lofs 
Afflid  your  hearts.      'Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears. 
The  miflrefs  of  the  world,    the  feat  of  empire, 
The  nurfe  of  heroes,    the  delight  of  gods, 

That 
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That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  fet  the  nations  free,   Rome  is  no  more. 
O  liberty!   O  virtue!  O  my  country! 

J  U  B  A. 

Behold  that  upright  man !   Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  fiow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  fon.  \_4f^d^' 

C  A  T  0. 

Whate'er  the  Roinan  virtue  has  fubdu'd, 
The  Sun's  whole  courfe,  the  day  and  year,  are  Ccefars. 
For  him  the  felf-devoted  Decii  dy'd, 
The  Fahii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd: 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Ccefar.      Oh  my  friends! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,    the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  !   O  curs'd  ambition  ! 
Fallen  into  Ccefars  hands!  our  great  Forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

J  U  B  A. 

While  Cato  lives,   Cfsfar  will  blufh  to  fee 
Mankind  enflav'd,  and  be  aftiam'd  of  empire. 

CATO. 
Cajar  afham'd!  has  not  he  feen  Pharjalial 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  'tis  time  thou  fave  thyfelf  and  us. 

VOL.  I.  ;  Zz  C ATO. 
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CAT  0. 

Lofe  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Cafar  fhall  never  fay,  I  conquer'd  Caio. 
But  oh!   my  friends,  your  fafety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoui^hts  :    a  thoufand  fecret  terrors 
Rife  in  my  foul :    how  fliall  I  fave  my  friends ! 
'Tis  now,  O  C(gfar^  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

LUCIUS, 
C(efar  has  mercy,   if  we  afk  it  of  him. 

C  A  T  0. 

Then  afk  it,   I  conjure  you!    let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  againft  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,   if  you  pleafe,   that  I  requeft  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pafs  unpunifh'd. 

Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  fake. 
Should  I  advife  thee  to  regain  Xumidia^ 
Or  feek  the  conqueror? 

J  U  B  A. 

If  I  forfake  thee 
Whilft  I  have  life,   may  heaven  ^ha.ndon  Jub a ! 

CATO. 

Thy  virtues.  Prince,  if  I  forefee  aright. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great:    At  Rome^  hereafter, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Calo's  friend. 

PorfiuSj 
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Fortius,  draw  near!  My  fon,  thou  oft  haft  feen 

Thy  Sire  engag'd  in  a  corrupted  ftate, 

Wreftling  with  vice  and  fadion :   now  thou  fee'ft  me 

Spent,  overpower'd,   defpairing  of  fuccefs : 

Let  me  advife  thee  to  retreat  betimes 

To  thy  paternal  feat,   the  Sabine  field, 

Where  the  great  Cenjor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 

And  all  our  frugal  Anceftors  were  bleft 

In  humble  virtues,   and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome: 

Content  thyfelf  to  be  obfcurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  fway, 

The  poft  of  honor  is  a  private  ftation. 

FORTIUS. 

I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius,  that  he  fcorns  himfelf. 

c  A  r  0. 

Farewel,  my  friends!  if  there  be  any  of  you 
Who  dare  not  truft  the  vi(5lor's  clemency. 
Know,   there  are  fhips  prepared  by  my  command, 
(Their  fails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  fhall  convey  you  to  the  wifli'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  elfe,   my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.      Once  more  farewel! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,   we  fhall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  fafer  fliore, 
Where  Ccefar  never  fhall  approach  us  more. 

Z  z  2  There 
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^Pointing  to  his  dead  Jon, 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fired, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  caufe  expired. 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  Patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Tho'  ftill,   by  fadion,  vice,  and  fortune,  crofs'd, 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  loft. 


ACT 
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ACTV.         SCENE     I. 

C  A  T  O  folus,  fitting  in  a  thoughtful  poflure:  In  his  hand  Plato 'i 
book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  A  drawn  fword  on  the  table 
by  him. 


T  muft  be  fo Plato,  tliou  reafon'ft  well! 


T 

^  Elfe  whence  this  plealing  hope,   this  fond  defire, 

This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  fecret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought?  why  fhrinks  the  foul 

Back  on  herfelf,   and  ftartles  at  deftruclion? 

Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us; 

'Tis  heaven  itfelf,   that  points  out  an  Hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  toman. 

Eternity!   thou  pleafing,  dreadful,    thought! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 

Through  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  mufl  we  pafs ! 

The  wide,   th'  unbounded  profpe(5i:,  lies  before  me; 

But  fliadows,   clouds,  and  darknefs,  reft  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.      If  there's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  muft  be  happy. 

But  when!  or  where  ! This  world  was  made  for  Ccefar. 

I'm 
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I'm  weary  of  conjedures This  muft  end  'em. 

\Laying  his  hand  on  hisjword. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :    my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me  : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs   me  I  fliall  never  die. 
The  foul,   fecured  in  her  exiftence,   fmiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,   and  defies  its  point. 
The  ftars  fhall  fade  away,   the  fun  himfelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,   and  nature  fink  in  years, 
But  thou  fhalt  florifli  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  araidft  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crufh  of  worlds. 

What  means  this  heavinefs  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  fenfes? 
Nature  opprefs'd,  and  harrafs'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  reft.     This  once  I'll  favor  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  foul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  ftrength,   and  frefli  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.      Let  guilt  or  fear 
Difturb  man's  reft:    Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  fleep  or  die. 


5  G  E  N  E 
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S  C  E  N  E      II. 

■    T 

'  1^  :   i   ..'  .  J-      .  -  4^   -  -   - 

.      C  A  T  O,     FORTIUS.' 

c  A  r  0. 

But  hah!  how's  this,  my  fon?  why  this  intrufion? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private? 
Why  am  I  difobey'd? 

p  0  R  r  I  U  S, 

Alas,  my  father! 
What  means  this  fword?  this  inflrument  of  death? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence !  - 

c  A  r  0. 

Rafli  youth,   forbear! 

FORTIUS. 

O  let  the  prayers,  th'  intreaties  of  your  friends, 
Their  tears,   their  common  danger,  wreft  it  from  you. 

C  A  TO. 

Would'ft  thou  betray  me?  would'ft  thou  give  me  up 
A  flave,   a  captive,  into  Ccsfars  hands? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father. 
Or  know,  young  man ! 

FORTIUS. 


VlQl. 
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p  0  R  r  J  u  s. 

Look  not  thus  fternly  on  me  ; 
You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  difobey  you. 

c  A  r  0. 

Tis  well!   again  I'm  mailer  of  myfelf. 
Now,  Cafar,  let  thy  troops  befet  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue,    thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erfpread  the  fea,  and  Hop  up  every  port; 
Cafo  fhall  open  to  himfelf  a  paffage, 
And  mock  thy  hopes 

FORTIUS, 

O  Sir,  forgive  your  fon, 
Whofe  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !   O  my  father  ! 
How  am  I  fure  it  is  not  the  laft  time 
I  e'er  fhall  call  you  fo!   be  not  difpleafed, 
O  be  not  angry  with  me  whilft  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguifh  of  my  heart,  befeech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpofe  of  your  foul! 

c  A  r  0. 

Thou  haft  been  ever  good  and  dutiful,  [Embracing  him. 

Weep  not,  my  fon.      All  will  be  well  again. 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  fought  to  pleafe. 
Will  fuccor  Cato^  and  preferve  his  children. 


FORTIUS. 
Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping  heart. 


CATC. 


I    fUjii  \' 
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c  A  r  0. 

Porthis,  thou  may'ft  rely  upon  my  condud.  '^■'^i  ii^Ji^'-J'-i-i-i  - 
Thy  father  will  not  a6];  what  mifbecomes  him. 
But  go,   my  fon,   and  fee  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends;   fee  them  embark'd; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  feas  befriend  them. 
My  foul  is  quite  weigh'd  down  with  care,   and  afks 
The  foft  refrefhment  of  a  moment's  fleep. 

FORTIUS. 
My  thoughts  are  more  at  eafe,  my  heart  revives. 


SCENE     III. 

FORTIUS,     MARCI  A. 

FORTIUS. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  filler,  ftill  there's  hope! 
Our  father  will  not  caft  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 

He  is  retir'd  to  reft,   and  feems  to  cherifh        ■^-'     ^    -     '■  '        " ' 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  difpatch'd  me  herice 
With  orders,   that  befpeak  a  mind  compofed, 
And  ftudious  for  the  fafety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  difturb  his  flumbers. 

^OL.  I.  Aaa  MA  R  C  I  A, 
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MA  R  C  I  A. 

O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  juft. 
Watch  round  his  couch,   and  foften  his  repofe, 
Banifh  his  forrows,   and  becalm  his  foul 
With  eafy  dreams  ;  remember  all  his  virtues ! 
And  fhew  mankind  that  goodnefs  is  your  care. 


SCENE     IV, 

r>i   J'ii:;t/il     (111 


.   vj'  .'   -.  ■•    --■        .1     ■> 


LUC  I  A,   MARCIA, 

LUCIA. 

Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato? 

MARCIA. 

Lucia^  fpeak  low,  he  is  retired  to  reft. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rife  in  my  foul.     We  fhall  be  happy  ftill. 

LUCIA. 

Alas,  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato, 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  tremble ! 
Cato  is  ftern,  and  awful  as  a  God, 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakn^A^ihaiihe  never  felt. 


MAR  C  I  A. 
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M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Though  ftern  and  awful  to  the  foes  oi  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodnefs,  Lucia,  always  mild, 
Compaffionate,  and  gentle  to  his  friends. 
Fill'd  with  domeftic  tendernefs,  the  belt. 
The  kindeft  father !    I  have  ever  found  him 
Eafy,  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wilhes. 

LU  CIA. 

'Tis  his  confent  alone  can  make  us  bleft. 
Marcia,  we  both  are  equally  involv'd 
In  the  fame  intricate,  perplex'd,  diftrefs. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  deftroy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — — 


MARCIA. 

And  ever  fliall  lament,  unhappy  youth  ! 

L  U  CI  A. 

Has  fet  my  foul  at  large,  and  now  I  ftand 
Loofe  of  my  Vow.  But  who  knows  C^/o's  thoughts? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  difpofe  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determined  of  thyfelf  ? 

MARCIA. 

Let  him  but  live!    commit  the  reft  to  heaven. 


A  a  a  2  Enter 
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Enter  LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

Sweet  are  the  flumbers  of  the  virtuous  man ! 

0  Marcia,  I  have  feen  thy  godlike  father : 
Some  power  invifible  fupports  his  foul. 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatnefs. 
A  kind  refrefhing  fleep  is  fallen  upon  him : 

1  faw  him  ftretch'd  at  eafe,  his  fancy  loft 

In  pleafing  dreams  ;   as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 

He  fmiled,  and  cry'd,  Cafar  thou  canft  not  hurt  me. 

MARCIA. 
His  mind  ftill  labors  with  fome  dreadful  thought. 

LUCIUS. 

Lucia,  why  all  this  grief^  thefe  floods  of  forrow? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  fafe 
While  Cato  lives his  prefence  will  proted  us. 

Enter  J  U  B  A. 
J  U  B  A. 

Lucius,  the  horfemen  are  return'd  from  viewing 
The  number,  ftrength,  and  pofture  of  our  foes. 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  fhort  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  weftern  tower 


We 
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We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  fetting  Sun 

Plays  on  their  Ihining  arms  and  burnifh'd  helmets, 

And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

LUCIUS. 

Marciuj  'tis  time  we  fhould  awake  thy  father. 
Cafar  is  ftill  difpofed  to  give  us  terms. 
And  waits  at  diflance  'till  he  hears  from  Cafo. 

Enter    FORTIUS. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  fpeak  fomewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  doft  thou^bring?   methinks  I  fee 
Unufual  gladnefs  fparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

FORTIUS. 

As  I  was  hailing  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  paffage, 
Accufe  the  ling'ring  winds,  a  fail  arrived 
From  Fompeys  fon,  who  through  the  realms  oi  Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death, 
And  roufes  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Roine 
Aflert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But  hark!  what  means  that  groan!    O  give  me  way. 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  prefence.  [Exit  Fortius. 

LUCIUS. 


Cato,  amidfl  his  flumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  diforder  of  his  foul  ^u  "^ 


Mourns 
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Mourns  o'er  his  country. Hah!  a  fecond  groan! 

Heaven  guard  us  all 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

Alas,  'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  fleeps!   'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  found 

Re-ejiter    FORTIUS. 

FORTIUS. 
O  light  of  woe! 
O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pafs ! 
Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  fword 

LUCIUS. 

O  Fortius 3 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale, 
And  let  us  guefs  the  reft. 

FORTIUS, 

I've  rais'd  him  up, 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where  pale,  and  faint. 
He  gafps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him, 
Demands  to  fee  his  friends.      His  fervants  weeping, 
Obfequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[The  back  Scerie  opens,  and  difcovers  Cato. 

M  A  R  C  I  A. 

O  heaven  aflift  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  laft  fad  duties  to  my  father. 

JUBA. 
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J  U  B  A. 
Thefe  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Ccejarl 

LUCIUS. 

Now  is  Rome  fallen  indeed  ! 


[Cato  brought  forward  m  his  chair , 
C  A  TO-. 


Here  fet  me  down- 


Portiiis,  come  near  me are  my  friends  embark'd  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  fervice  ? 
Whilft  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 

O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? thou  art  too  good  !- 

Let  this  our  friendfhip  live  between  our  children  ; 

Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 

Alas  poor  man,  he  weeps  I Marcia,  my  daughter- 


O  bend  me  forward  ! Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 

A  Senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  furviv'd. 

Would  not  have  match'd  his  Daughter  with  a  King, 

But  Ccejars  arms  have  thrown  down  all  diftin(5lion  ; 

Whoe'er  is  Brave  and  Virtuous,  is  a  Roman 

I'm  lick  to  death O  when  fhall  I  get  loofe 


From  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and  forrow ! 

And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 

On  my  departing  foul.    Alas,  I  fear 

I've  been  too  hafty.    O  ye  powers,  that  fearch 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmoft  thoughts, 

If  I  have  done  amifs,  impute  not  ! 

The  belt  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and oh!  [Dies. 

LUCIUS- 
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LUCIUS. 

There  fled  the  greateft  foul  that  ever  warm'd 
A  Roman  breaft.     O  Cato  I     O  my  friend  ! 
Thy  will  fhall  be  religioufly  obferv'd. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpfe  to  Cczjar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  fight,  that  it  may  ftand 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  thevid:or's  wrath; 
Cato,  though  dead,  fhall  ftill  proted  his  friends. 

From  hence  let  fierce  contending  nations  know 
What  dire  effeds  from  civil  difcord  flow. 
'Tis  this  that  fhakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  ftrife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Catos  life. 


EPI- 


(3%  ) 


EPILOGUE. 


w 


By     Dr.     G  A  R   T  H. 

Spoken     by     Mrs.    PORTER, 

HAT  odd  fanfajlic  things  we  women  do ! 


Who  would  not  lijlen  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 
But  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two! 
Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  coft ; 
To  give  you  pain,  themfelves  they  punifh  mofi. 
Vows  of  virginity  fhould  well  be  weigKd; 
Too  oft  they  are  cancelld,  tho  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  fuch  rafh  refolves you  may: 

Be  fpiteful and  believe  the  thing  we  fay ; 

We  hate  you  when  you  re  eafdy  faid  nay. 

How  needlefs,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fear  si 

Let  Love  have  eyes,  and  Beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  formed  as  you  yourfelves  would  choofe. 

Too  proud  to  afk,  too  humble  to  refufe: 

We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  fell; 

He  fighs  with  mofi  fuccefs  that  fettles  well. 

The  xvoes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 

Tis  befl  repenting  in  a  coach  and  fix. 

VOL.   L  B  bb  Blame 
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EPILOGUE. 


1. 


Blame  not  our  conduSi,  fince  we  but  purjue 
T'hofe.  liudf  lejfam  we  have  learn  d  fmm  you  :    '-  ■'■      >4;'*4>-'r<^^*<>-l:-' 
Tour  breajis  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms. 
But  wicked  luealth  ujurps  the  power  of  charms ; 
WhaLpains  to  g£t  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate,   . 
To  Jwell  in  fliow,  and  be  a  wretch  in  fiate ! 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow  ; 
Even  churches  are  no  fanctudries  now :        .  '    . 

T'here,  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive. 
She  is  no  goddefs  that  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artlefs,  and  the  thoughts  fincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvyd  things. 
And  courts  lefs  coveted  than  groves  and  fprings. 
Love  then  fliall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains. 
And  confiancy  feel  tranfport  in  its  chains; 
Sighs  with  fuccefs  their  own  foft  anguifh  tell. 
And  eyes  fhall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal: 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  flation  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time; 
'The  fair  fhall  liflen  to  defert  alone. 
And  every  hucia.  fi?id  a  C d.to' s  f on. 


To 
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To  Her  ROYAL    HIGHNESS  the 


PRINCESS     oi     W   A    L    E     S, 


With  the  Tragedy  of  C  A  T  0.     JVov.  1714. 


TH  E  Mufe  that  oft,  with  facred  raptures  fir'd. 
Has  gen'rous  thoughts  of  Liberty  infpir'd, 
And,  boldly  rifing  for  Britannia  s  laws, 
Engaged  great  Cato  in  her  country's  caufe. 
On  You  fubmiffive  waits,   with  hopes  affur'd, 
By  whom  the  mighty  bleffing  (lands  fecur'd. 
And  all  the  glories,   that  our  age   adorn, 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  fhall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,   and  a  doubtful  throne  ;  • 

But  boaft  her  royal  progeny's  increafe, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 
O  born  to  ftrengthen  and  to  grace  our  ifle ! 
While  you,  fair  Princess,  in  your  Offspring  fmile. 
Supplying  charms  to  the  fiicceeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  Daughter's  triumphs  we  prefage  ; 
Already  fee  th'  illuftrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  Monarchs  doom'd  to  figh  in  vain, 

B  b  b  2  Thou 


3/ 
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Thou  too,   the   dading  of  our  fond  defires, 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,   requires, 
With  manly  valor  and  attra6live  air 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
O  Englancrs  younger  hope !   in  whom  confpire 
The  mother's  fweetnefs,   and  the  father's  fire! 
For  thee  perhaps,   even  now,   of  kingly  race 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace, 
Some  Carolina,  to  heaven's  dictates  true, 
Who,  while  the  fceptred  rivals  vainly  fue, 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  confcious  eyes  fhall  fee, 
And  flight  th'  Imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pleas'd  with  the  profpec!!:  of  fucceffive  reigns, 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  drains 
Shall  vindicate,  with  pious  fears  opprefs'd. 
Endangered  rights,    and  liberty  diftrefs'd: 
To  milder  founds  each  Mufe  fhalltune  the  lyre, 
And  gratitude,  and  faith  to  Kings  infpire, 
And  filial  love;   bid  impious  difcord  ceafe, 
And  footh  the  madding  fadions  into  peace ; 
Or  rife  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 
And  teach  the  nation  their  new  Monarch's  praife, 
Defcribe  his  awful  look,   and  godlike  mind, 
And  Ccejar^  power  with  Cato's  virtue  join'd. 

Mean  while,  bright  Princess,   who,  with  graceful  cafe, 
And  native  majefly,   are  form'd  to  pleafe, 
Behold  thofe  Arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  fuppliant  to  their  great  prote6lrefs  fly ! 
Then  fhall  they  triumph,   and  the  Britijh  ftage 
Improve  her  manners,   and  refine  her  rage, 

More 
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More  noble  charaders  expofe  to  view, 
And  draw  her  finifh'd  heroines  from  you. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refufe, 
Skill'd  in  the  labors  of  the  deathlefs  Mufe  : 
The  deathlefs  Mufe  with  undiminifh'd  rays 
Through  diflant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys  : 
To  Gloriana  Waller  s  harp  was  flrung  ; 
The  Queen  ftill  ftiines,  becaufe  the  Poet  fung. 
Even  all  thofe  graces,  in  your  frame  combin'd, 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find ; 
(Content  our  fhort-lived  praifes  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  fingle  age,) 
Unlefs  fome  Poet  in  a  lafting  fong 
To  late  pofterity  their  fame  prolong, 
Inftru6l  our  fons  the  radiant  form  to  prize. 
And  fee  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 


To 
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To     Sir    G  0  D  F  R  E  r    K  N  E  L  L  E  R, 

ON     HIS 

PICTURE     of    the     KING. 


KNELLER,  with  filence   and  furprife 
We  fee  Britannia  s  Monarch  rife, 
A  godUke  form,   by  thee  difplay'd, 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  fliade ; 
And,  aw'd  by  thy  delulive  hand, 
As  in  the  prefence-chamber  ftand. 

The  magic   of  thy  art   calls  forth 
His  fecret  foul  and  hidden  worth. 
His  probity  and  mildnefs  fliows, 
His  care  of  friends,   and  fcorn  of  foes  : 
In  every  flroke,   in  every  line. 
Does  fome  exalted  virtue  fhine. 
And  Albion  s  happinefs  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail   the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  fliall  furvey 
Their  Sov'reign,   through  his  wide  command. 
PafTmg  in  progrefs  o'er  the  land! 
Each  heart  fhall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  fhouts  rejoice, 
Whilft  all  his  gracious  afped  praife, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 


The 
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The  image  on  the  medal  placed. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced, 
And  ftamp'd  on  Britijh  coins  fhall  live. 
To  richeft  ores  the  value  give, 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mould. 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,    the  genial  Sun 
Has  daily,   fince  his  courfe  begun, 
Rejoiced  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride, 
The  foremoft  of  thy  art,  haft  vie'd 
With  nature  in  a  generous  ftrife. 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 
Thy  pencil  has,  by  Monarchs  fought. 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought. 
And,  in  their  robes  of  ftate  array'd. 
The  Kings  of  half  an  age  difplay'd. 

Here  fwarthy  Charles  appears,   and  there 
His  Brother  with  dejeded  air : 
Triumphant  JSfaffau  here  we  find. 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd  ; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  fhe  fent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  Hero  was  difgrac'd : 
O  may  fam'd  Brunjwic  be  the  laft, 
(Though  heaven  ftiould  with  my  wifh  agree. 
And  long  preferve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  laft,  the  happieft  Britijh  King, 
Whom  thou  fhalt  paint,  or  I  fhall  fing! 

Wife 
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Wife  Phidias,  thus  his  fkill  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  God   advanced  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polifh'd  rocks  to  fhine 
With  airs  and  Uneaments  divine; 
'Till  Greece,  amaz'd,   and  half  afraid, 
Th'  affembled  deities  furvey'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to   chafe  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,   was  there; 
Old  Saturn  too  with  up-caft   eyes 
Beheld  his  abdicated  fkies ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd, 
In  adamantine  armor  frown'd  ; 
By  him  the  childlefs  goddefs  rofe, 
Minerva,  ftudious  to   compofe 
Her  twilled  threads ;    the  web  fhe   flrung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung : 
7%etis  the  troubled  Ocean's  Queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,   next  was  feen. 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Her  ftiort-liv'd  darling  Son  to  mourn. 
The  laft  was  he,  whofe   thunder  flew 
The  Titan  race,   a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred   hills  ally'd 
In  impious  leagues  their  King  defy'd. 

This   wonder  of  the  fculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  ftand: 
For  who  would  hope  new   fame  to  raife. 
Or  rifk  his  well-eflablifh'd  praife. 
That,  his  high  genius  to   approve. 
Had  drawn  d.  GEORGE,  or  carv'd  2.  Jove  I 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

HAVING  recommended  this  Play  to  the 
Town,  and  delivered  the  Copy  of  it  to  the 
Bookfeller,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  fome 
Account  of  it. 

It  had  been  fome  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  falling  under  my  perufal,  I  thought  fo 
well  of  it,  that  I  perfuaded  him  to  make  fome  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  to  it,  and  let  it  appear  up- 
on the  Stage.  I  own  I  was  very  highly  pleafed 
with  it,  and  liked  it  the  better,  for  the  want  of 
thofe  ftudied  Similes  and  Repartees,  which  we, 
who  have  writ  before  him,  have  thrown  into  our 
plays,  to  indulge  and  gain  upon  a  falfe  tafte  that 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  ^nV^i  Theatre. 

C  C  C  2  I 


PREFACE, 

I  believe  the  Author  would  have  condefcended  to 
fall  into  this  w^ay  a  little  more  than  he  has,  had  he 
before  the  writing  of  it  been  often  prefent  at  The- 
atrical Reprefentations.  I  M^as  confirnied  in  my 
Thoughts  of  the  Play,  by  the  opinion  of  better 
judges  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  who  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Scenes  were  drawn  after  Moliere's 
manner,  and  that  an  eafy  and  natural  vein  of  hu- 
mor ran  through  the  whole. 

I  do  not  queftion  but  the  Reader  will  difcover 
this,  and  fee  many  beauties  that  efcaped  the  audi- 
ence; the  touches  being  too  delicate  for  every  tafle 
in  a  popular  affembly.  My  Brother-Sharers  were 
of  opinion,  at  the  firft  reading  of  it,  that  it  was 
like  a  pidure  in  which  the  ftrokes  were  not  flrong 
enough  to  appear  at  a  diftance.  As  it  is  not  in 
the  common  way  of  writing,  the  approbation  was 
at  firft  doubtful,  but  has  rifen  every  time  it  has 
been  aded,  and  has  given  an  opportunity  in  feve- 
ral  of  its  parts  for  as  juft  and  good  adion  as  ever 
I  faw  on  the  Stage. 

The 


PREFACE. 

The  Reader  will  confider  that  I  fpeak  here,  not 
as  the  Author,  but  as  the  Patentee:  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  reafon  why  I  am  not  difFufe  in  the 
praife  of  the  Play,  left  I  fliould  feem  like  a  man 
who  cries  up  his  own  wares  only  to  draw  in 
cuftomers. 
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/JV  this  grave  age,  when  Comedies  are  few. 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  thafs  new ; 
T'hd  'twere  poor  fluff,  yet  hid  the  author  fair. 
And  let  the  fcarcenefs  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  ears  heenJiWd  with  tragic  parts. 
Blood  and  blank  verfe  have  harden  d  all  your  hearts  ; 
Ifeer  youfmile.   'tis  atfome  party  flrokes. 
Round-heads  and  Wooden-fhoes  are  fianding  jokes; 
T^hefame  conceit  gives  claps  and  hiffes  birth. 
You  re  grown  fuch  politicians  in  your  mirth  I 
For  once  lue  try  (tho  'tis  I  own  unfafe,) 
To  pie afe you  all,  and  make  both  parties  laugh. 

Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night. 
And  bafhfid  in  hisfirfl  attempt  to  write. 
Lies  cautioufly  obfcure  and  unreveal'd. 
Like  ancient  adlors  in  a  mafk  conceaVd. 
Cenfure,  when  no  man  knows  luho  writes  the  Play, 
Were  much  good  malice  merely  thrown  away. 
The  mighty  critics  will  not  blaft,  for  jJiame, 
A  raw  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his  name : 
Good-natur  d  judges  will  tli  unknown  defend. 
And  fear  to  blame,  lefl  they  fiould  hurt  a  friend: 
Each  wit  may  praife  it  for  his  own  dear  fake. 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  fioidd  take. 

But, 


PROLOG  U  E. 

Butj  if  you  re  roughs  and  uje  him  like  a  dog, 

Depend  upon  it He'll  remain  incog. 

Ifyoujhould  hifs,  hefwears  he'll  hifs  as  high. 

And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue-and-cry. 

ff  cruel  Men  arejlill  averje  tofpare 

Thejejcenes,  they  Jly  for  refuge  to  the  Fair. 

'Though  with  a  ghofi  our  comedy  be  heightened. 

Ladies,  upon  my  word,  youfhant  be  frighten  d: 

Oj  'tis  a  ghofi  thatfcorns  to  be  uncivil, 

A  well f pre  ad,  lufiy,  jointure-hunting  devil; 

An  am'rous  ghofi,  that' s  faithful,  fond,   and  true^ 

Made  up  of  fief i  and  blood as  much  as  you. 

Then  ev'ry  evening  come  in  flocks,  undaunted; 
We  never  think  this  Houfe  is  too  much  Haunted. 
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A  C  T     I.       S   C   E  N  E     I. 

A  Great  Hail 
Enter  the  BUTLER,   COACHMAN,  and  GARDENER. 

BUTLER. 

THERE  came  another  coach  to  town  laft  night,  that  brought 
a  gentleman  to  enquire  about  this  ftrange  noife  we  hear  in 
the  houfe.     This  fpirit  will  bring  a  power  of  cuftom  to  the  George 

If  fo  be  he  continues   his   pranks,  I  defign   to  fell  a  pot  of 

ale,   and  fet  up  the  lign  of  the  drum. 

COACHMAX. 

I'll  give  Madam  warning,    that's   flat -I've  always   liv'd  in 

fober  families.      I'll   not  difparage  myfelf  to  be  a   fervant  in  a 
houfe  that  is  haunted. 

VOL.  I.  Ddd  GARDEXER. 
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G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R.  -    ; 

I'll  e'en  marry  Xell,  and  rent  a  bit  of  ground  of  ray  own,  if 
both  of  you  leave  Madam;   not  but  that  Madam's  a  very  good 

woman if  Mrs.  Abigail  did  not  fpoil  her Come,  here's  her 

health.  .  ,.,   /■•  h\  /:,  .  a^^  /"V 

B  U  r  L  E  R, 

It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  ht  a  butler  in  a  houfe,  that  is  dif- 
turb'd.  He  made  fuch  a  racket  in  the  cellar  laft  night,  that  I'm 
afraid  he'll  four  all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

COACHMAX. 

Why  then,  John^  we  ought  to   take  it  off  as   faft  as  we  can. 

Here's  to  you He  rattled  fo  loud  under  the   tiles  laft  night, 

that  I  verily  thought  the  houfe  would  have  fallen  over  our  heads. 
I  durft  not  go  up  into  the  cock-loft  this  morning,  if  I  had  not 
got  one  of  the  maids  to  go  along  with  me. 

GARDEXER. 

I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my  bed-pofts 1  marvel, 

John,  how  he  gets  into  the  houfe  when  all  the  gates  are  fhut. 

BUTLER.  , 

Why  look  ye,   Peter,  your  fpirit  will  creep  you  into  an  augre- 

hole: he'll  whifk  ye    through  a  key-hole,  without  fo  much 

as  juftling  againft  one  of  the  wards. 

COACHMAX, 

Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's  certain;  and  verily  be- 
lieves it  is  my  mafter  that  was  kill'd  in  the  laft  campaign. 

BUTLER, 

Out  of  all  manner  of  queftion,  Robin,   'tis  Sir  George:  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail 
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gail  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  none  but  his  Honor :  he  always  lov'd 
the  wars;  and  you  know  was  mightily  pleas'd  from  a  child  with 
the  mulic  of  a  drum. 

GARDEJVER. 
I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found  after  the  battle. 

BUTLER. 

Found!  Why,  you  fool,  is  not  his  body  here  about  the  houfe? 
Doll  thou  think  he  can  beat  his  drum  without  hands  and  arms? 

COACHMAJV. 

'Tis  Mailer  as  fure  as  I  ftand  here  alive  ;  and  I  verily  believe 
I  faw  him  laft  night  in  the  town-clofe. 

GARDEJVER. 
Ay!   how  did  he  appear? 

COACHMAJV. 

Like  a  white  horfe, 

BUTLER. 

Pho,  Robin,  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  appear'd  yet  but  in  thefhape 
of  the  found  of  a  drum. 

COACHMAJV. 

This  makes  one  almoft  afraid  of  one's  own  fhadow.  As  I  was 
walking  from  the  liable  t'other  night,  without  my  lanthorn,  I  fell 
acrofs  a  beam  that  lay  in  my  way,  and  faith  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth 1  thought  I  had  flumbled  over  a  fpirit. 

BUTLER. 

Thou  might'fl  as  well  have  flumbled  over  a  llraw.  Why  a 
fpirit  is   fuch  a  little  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  man,    who 

D  d  d  2  ^vas 
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was  a  great  fcholar,  fay,    that  he'll  dance    a  LancaJJiire  Hornpipe 

upon  the  point  of  a  needle As  I  fat  in  the   pantry  laft  night 

counting  my  fpoons,   the  candle  methought  burnt  blue,  and  the 
fpay'd  bitch  look'd  as  if  fhe  faw  fomething. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

Ay,  poor  cur,  fhe's  almoft  frighten'd  out  of  her  wits. 

GARDEM'ER. 

Ay,   I  warrant  ye,  fhe  hears  him  many  a  time  and  often  when 
we  don't. 

BUTLER. 

My  Lady  muft  have  him  laid,    that's  certain,   whatever  it  coft 
her. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one  might  hear  of  fomebody 
that  can  make  a  fpell. 

COACHMAX. 
Why  may  not  the  parfon  of  our  parifh  lay  him? 

BUTLER. 

No,  no,  no  ;   our  parfon  cannot  lay  him. 

COACHMAX. 

Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  man? 

BUTLER. 

Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified He  has  not  taken  the 

oaths. 

GARDEXER. 
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G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  fpirit  would  take  the  law  of 
him? Faith,  I  could  tell  you  one  way  to  drive  him  off. 

COACHMAX. 
How's  that? 

GARDEXER. 

I'll  tell  you  immediately  [drinks] 1  fancy  Mrs.  Abigail  might 

fcold  him  out  of  the  houfe. 

-  -iLiaoi 
C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X.  .   r^   ..p 

Ay,  file  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown  his  drum,  if  any  thing 
could. 

BUTLER. 

Pugh,  this  is  all  froth;   you  underftand  nothing  of  the  matter 

The  next  time  it  makes  a  noife,   I  tell  you  what  ought  to  be 

done, 1  would  have  the  Steward  fpeak  Latin  to  it. 

COACH  MAX. 

Ay,   that  would  do,  if  the  Steward  had  but  courage. 

GARDEXER.      ' 

There  you  have  it He's  a  fearful  man.      If  I  had  as  much 

learning  as  he,  and  I  met  the  ghoft,  I'd  tell  him  his  own!  but 
alack  what  can  one  of  us  poor  men  do  with  a  fpirit,  that  can  nei- 
ther write  nor  read! 

BUTLER.  YiJa3^  nDriv/   ,^mls 

Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boafling,  Pi?/^r;  thou  doft  riot 
know  what  mifchief  it  might  do  thee,  if  fuch  a  filly  dog  as  thee 
fhould  offer  to  fpeak  to  it.  For  aught  I  know,  he  might  flay  thee 
alive,  and  make  parchment  of  thy  fkin  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

GARDEXER. 
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G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

;,  A  fiddleftick!  tell  not  me -I  fear  nothing;   not  I!   I  never 

did  harm  in  my  life;   I  never  committed  murder. 

BUTLER. 

I  verily  believe  thee  :  keep  thy  temper,  Peter;  after  fupper  we'll 
drink  each  of  us  a  double  mug,  and  then  let  come  what  will. 

G  A  R  D  E  Jf  E  R. 

Why  that's  well  faid,  JohU:,    an  honefl  man  that  is  not  quite 

fober,  has  nothing  to  fear Here's  to  ye Why  how  if  he 

fliould  come  this  minute,  here  would  I  ft  and.     Ha !  what  noife 
is  that? 

BUTLER  and  C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 
Ha!   where? 

G  A  R  D  E  K  E  R, 

The  devil!  the  devil!    Oh  no;   'tis  Mrs.  Abigail. 

BUTLER. 

Ay,  faith!  'tis  fhe;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail!  agoodmiftake!  'tis  Mrs. 
Abigail. 

iburii  c;:  ijcd  ^  '         Enter     A  B  I  G  A  I  Lj^  :>.■' 

;.  ABIGAIL. 

Here  are  your  drunken  fots  for  you!  Is  this  a  time  to  be  guz- 
zling, when  gentry  are  come  to  the  houfe!  Why  don't  you  lay 
your  cloth  ?  How  come  you  out  of  the  ftables  ?  Why  are  not  you 
at  work  in  your  garden? 

GARDEXER. 
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G  A  R  D  E  JSf  E  R. 

Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Madam  fetching  a  walk 
together  ;  and  me  thought  they  look'd  as  if  they  fliould  fay  they 
had  rather  have  ray  room  than  my  company. 

BUTLER. 

And  fo  forfooth  being  all  three  met  together,  we  are  doing  our 
endeavours  to  drink  this  fame  Drummer  out  of  our  heads. 

GARDE  XE  R. 

For  you  muft  know,  Mrs.  Abigail^  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  one 
can't  be  a  match  for  him,  unlefs  one  be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  JV.  ,  ; 

I  am  refolv'd  to  give  Madam  warning  to  hire  herfelf  another 
coachman  ;  for  I  came  to  ferve  ray  Mafter,  d'ye  fee,  while  he  was 
alive,  but  do  fuppofe  that  he  has  no  further  occafion  for  a  coach, 
now  he  walks. 

BUTLER. 

Truly,  Mrs.  Abigail^  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  this  fame  fpirit  is  a 
very  odd  fort  of  a  body,  after  all,  to  fright  Madam  and  his  old 
fervants  at  this  rate. 

GARDEJsfER. 

And  truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  ferv'd  my  mafter 
contentedly,  while  he  was  living;  but  I  will  ferve  no  man  living 
(that,  is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without  double  wages. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  'tis  fuch  cowards  as  you  that  go  about  with  idle  ftories,  to 
difgrace  the  houfe,  and  bring  fo  many  ftrangers  about  it:  you 
firft  frighten  yourfelves,   and  then  your  neighbours. 

GARDEXER. 
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GARDEXER. 

.  Frighten'd!   I  fcorn  your  words.    Frighten'd  quoth-a ! 

ABIGAIL. 

What,  you  fot !  are  you  grown  pot-valiant? 

GARDEXER. 

Frighten'd  with  a  drum!  that's  a  good  one!  It  will  do  us  no 
harm,  I'll  anfwer  for  it :  It  will  bring  no  bloodfhed  along  with 
it,  take  my  word.  It  founds  as  like  a  Train-band  drum  as  ever 
I  heard  in  my  life.  ^   - 

BUTLER. 

Prithee,  Peter,  don't  be  fo  prefumptuous. 

ABIGAIL. 

Well,   thefe  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I  could  wifh.  [Afide. 

GARDEXER. 

I  fcorn  to  be  frighten'd,  now  I  am  in  for't;  if  old  Dub-a-dub 
fhould  come  into  the  room,  I  would  take  him 

BUTLER. 

Prithee  hold  thy  tongue. 

GARDEXER. 

I  would  take  him 

[The  drum  heats,  the  Gardener  endeavours  to  get  off,  and  falls, 

BUTLER  and  COACHMAX. 
Speak  to  it,   Mrs.  Abigail. 

GARDEXER. 
Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have.  C  0  A  C  H- 
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COACHMAX. 

Make  off,  make  off,  good  Butler;   and  let  us  go  hide  ourfelves 
in  the  cellar.  [they  all  run  off. 

ABIGAIL  fola. 

ABIGAIL. 

So,  now  the  coaft  is  clear,  I  may  venture  to  call  out  my  Drum- 
mer-  But  firft  let  me  fhut  the  door,  left  we  be  furpris'd.     Mr. 

Fantome!  Mr.  Fantomel  [He  beats.]      Nay,  nay,  pray  come  out;   the 

enemy's  fled 1  muft  fpeak  with  you  immediately Don't 

ftay  to  beat  a  parley. 

\The  hackjcene  opens,  and  dijcovers  Fantome  with  a  drum. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kahhy,  I  have  overheard  all  that  has  been  faid,  and 
find  thou  haft  manag'd  this  thing  fo  well,  that  I  could  take  thee 

in  my  arms,  and  kifs  thee If  my  drum  did  not  ftand  in  my 

way. 

ABIGAIL. 

./Well,   o'  my  confcience,   you   are  the  merrieft  ghoft!   and  the 
very  pidure  of  Sir  George  Truman. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigail:  Sir  George  had  that  freflmefs 
in  his  looks,    that  we  men  of  the  town  cannot  come  up  to, 

ABIGAIL, 

Oh!  death  may  have  alter'd  you,  you  know Befides,  you 

muft  conflder,  you  loft  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  the  battle. 

VOL.  I.        -  Eee  FAXTOME, 
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F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

Ay,  that's  right;   let  me  look  never  fo  pale,  this  cut  crofs  my 
forehead  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 

ABIGAIL. 

'Tis  juft  fuch  a  one  as  my  Mailer  receiv'd  from  a  curitd  French 
trooper,   as  my  Lady's  letter  inform'd  her. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

It  happens  luckily  that  this  fuit  of  clothes  of  Sir  Georges  fits 

me  fo  well 1  think  I  can't  fail  hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with 

whom  I  was  fo  long  acquainted. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  are  the  very  man 1  vow  I  almoft   ftart  when  I  look 

upon  you. 

F  A  jsrr  0  M  E. 

But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  mufl  remain  invifible? 

ABIGAIL. 

Pray  what  good  did  your  being  vifible  do  you?  The  fair  Mr. 

Fantome  thought  no  woman  could  withftand  him But  when  you 

were  feen  by  my  Lady  in  your  proper  perfon,  after  fhe  had  taken  a 
full  furvey  of  you,  and  heard  all  the  pretty  things  you  could  fay, 
fhe  very  civilly  difmifs'd  you  for  the  fake  of  this  empty,  noify 
creature,  Tinjel.  She  fancies  you  have  been  gone  from  hence  this 
fortnight. 

F  A  JV  r  0  M  E. 

Why  really  I  love  thy  Lady  fo  well,  that  though  I  had  no  hopes 
of  gaining  her  for  myfelf,  I  could  not  bear  to  fee  her  given  to 
another,  efpecially  fuch  a  wretch  as  Ttnfel. 

ABIGAIL. 
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ABIGAIL. 

Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  not  you  a  great  opinion 
of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  Lady,  that  I  would  not  fufFer  her  to  be 
deluded  in  this  manner  for  lefs  than  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promife ^Thou  flialt 

have  it,  if  thou  can'ft  bring  our  projed:  to  bear:  doft  not  thou 
know  that  ftories  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  generally  end  in  a 
pot  of  money. 

ABIGAIL. 

Why  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  Ihould  think  myfelf  a  very  bad 
woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for  a  farthing  lefs. 

F  A  J\f  r  0  M  E. 
Dear  Abigail ^  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 

ABIGAIL. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worft  of  my  enemies  to  fay  I 
love  mifchief  for  mifchief's  fake. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

But  is  thy  Lady  perfuaded  that  I  am  the  ghoft  of  her  deceafed 
hufband? 

ABIGAIL. 

I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  fo ;  and  tell  her  every  time 
your  drum  rattles,  that  her  hufband  is  chiding  her  for  entertain- 
ing this  new  lover. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Prithee  make  ufe  of  all  thy  art;   for  I'm  tir'd   to  death  with 

E  e  e  2  itrolling 
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ftrolling  round  this  wide  old  houfe,  like  a  rat  behind  the  wain- 
fcot. 

ABIGAIL. 

Did  not  I  tell  you,  'twas  the  pureft  place  in  the  world  for  you 
to  play  your  tricks  in?  There's  none  of  the  family  that  knows 
every  hole  and  corner  in  it,  belides  myfelf. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E, 
Ah,  Mrs.  Abigail  I  you  have  had  your  intrigues — — 

ABIGAIL. 

For  you  muft  know,  when  I  was  a  romping  young  girl,  I  was  a 
'mighty  lover  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

I  believe,  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  the  houfe 
as  yourfelf. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  are  very  much  miftaken,  Mr.  Fmitojne:  but  no  matter  for 
that;  here  is  to  be  your  ftation  to-night.  This  place  is  unknown  to 
any  one  living  befides  myfelf,  lince  the  death  of  the  joiner;  who, 
you  muft  underftand,  being  a  lover  of  mine,  contriv'd  the  wain- 
fcot  to  move  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  that  you  find  it.  I  de- 
fign'd  it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  Lady's  caft  clothes.  Oh  I  the 
ftomachers,    ftays,  petticoats,   commodes,    lac'd  fhoes,   and  good 

things  that  I  have  had  in  it ! Pray  take  care  you  don't  break 

the  cherry-brandy  bottle  that  ftands  up  in  the  corner. 

F  A  JV  r  0  M  E. 

Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  hire  your  clofet  of  you  but  for  this  one 
night— A  thoufand  pound,  you  know,  is  a  very  good  rent. 

ABIGAIL. 
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ABIGAIL. 

Well,  get  you  gone:  you  have  fuch  a  way  with  you,  there's 
no  denying  you  any  thing! 

F  A  JV  r  0  M  E. 

.I'm  a  thinking  how  7l;2/&/ will  ftare,  when  he  fees  me  come  out 
of  the  wall;   for  I  am  refolv'd  to  make  my  appearance  to-night." 

ABIGAIL. 

Get  you  in,  get  you  in,  my  Lady's  at  the  door. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

Pray  take  care  fhe  does  not  keep  me  up  fo  late  as  fhe  did  laft 
night,  or  depend  upon  it  I'll  beat  the  tattoo. 

ABIGAIL. 

I'm  undone,  I'm  undone— — \_As  he  is  going  in.']  Mr.  Fantome, 
Mr.  Fantome,  have  you  put  the  thoufand  pound  bond  into  my  bro- 
ther's hands? 

F  A  J{  r  0  M  E. 

Thou  fhalt  have  it;    I  tell  thee  thou  fhalt  have  it. 

[Fantome  goes  in. 

ABIGAIL. 

No  more  words— r- — Vanifh,  vanifli.  ,,,    >:;,..-:   n     ' 

Enter  L  A  13  Y. 

ABIGAIL.     [Opening  the  door.] 

Oh,  dear  Madam,    was  it  you  that  made  fuch   a  knocking? 

my  heart  does   fo    beat -I  vow    you    have   frighted   me     to 

death 1  thought  verily  it  had  been  the  Drummer. 

LADY. 
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LADY. 

I  have  been  fhewing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tinfel:  he's  raoft  infuf- 
ferably  wittyiipon  us  about  this  ftory  of  the  drum. 

ABIGAIL. 

Indeed,  Madam,  he's  a  very  loofe  man !  I'm  afraid  'tis  he  that 
hinders  my  poor  mafter  from  refting  in  his  grave. 

LADY. 

Well,  an  Injidel  is  fuch  a  novelty  in  the  country,  that  I  am  re- 
folv'd  to  divert  myfelf  a  day  or  two  at  leaft  with  the  oddnefs  of 
his  converfation. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ah,  Madam  !  the  drum  began  to  beat  in  the  houfe  as  foon  as 
ever  this  creature  was  admitted  to  vifit  you.  All  the  while  Mr. 
Fantome  made  his  addreffes  to  you,  there  was  not  a  moufe  ftirring 
in  the  family  more  than  us'd  to  be 

L  A  B  r. 

This  baggage  has  fome  defign  upon  me,  more  than  I  can  yet 
difcover.    ^AJide.^ Mr.  Fantome  was  always  thy  favorite. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  and  fhould  have  been  yours  too,  by  my  confent!  Mr.  Fan- 
tome was  not  fuch  a  flight  fantaft;ic  thing  as  this  is Mr.  Fantome 

was  the  befl;  built  man  one  fhould  fee  in  a  fummer's  day!  Mr. 
Fantome  was  a  man  of  honor,  and  lov'd  you  !  Poor  foul  I  how 
has  he  figh'd  when  he  has  talk'd  to  me  of  my  hard-hearted  Lady 

Well  I    I  had  as  lief  as  a  thoufand  pound,  you  would  marry 

Mr.  Fantome  I 

LADY. 

To  tell  thee  truly,  I  lov'd  him  well  enough  till  I  found  he  lov'd 

me 
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me  fo  much.  But  Mr.  Tinfel  makes  his  court  to  me  with  fo  much 
negled  and  indifference,  and  with  fuch  an  agreeable  faucinefs 
■ Not  that  I  fay  I'll  marry  him^ibo  m  i  'jjiiumi^: 

A  B  I  G  A  I  L. 

Marry  him,   quoth-a!    No,   ifyoufhould,    you'll  be  awaken'd 

fooner  than  married  couples  generally  are You'll  quickly  have 

a  drum  at  your  window. 

L  A  D  r. 

I'll  hide  my  contempt  oi  Tinfel  for  once,  if  it  be  but  to  fee  what 
this  wench  drives  at.  [AJide. 

A  B  ih^^^  L. 

Why,  fuppofe  your  hufband,  after  this  fair  warning  he  has 
given  you,  fliould  found  you  an  alarm  at  midnight;  then  open 
your  curtains  with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out  with 
a  hollow  voice,  What  dofl  thou  do  in  bed  with  this  fpindle- 
Ihank'd  fellow? 

L  A  D  r. 

■ '  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  be  my  hufband?  He  never  had 
any  reafon  to  be  oifended  at  me.  I  always  lov'd  him  while  he 
was  living;  and  fhould  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were  he  fo  flill. 
Mr.  Tinfel  is  indeed  very  idle  in  his  talk ;  but,  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a 
difcreet  woman  might  reform  him. 

ABIGAIL. 

That's  a  likely  matter  indeed  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman 
who  had  power  over  a  man  when  flie  was  his  wife,  that  had  none 
while  ftie  was  his  miftrefs?  Oh!  there's  nothing  in  the  world  im- 
proves a  man  in  his  complaifance,  like  marriage  ! 

LADY. 

He  is,  indeed,  at  prefent,  too  familiar  in  his  converfation. 

ABIGAIL, 
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-  ;7^-:  uj  s,..  A  B  I  G  A  I  L.  '■ 

Familiar !  Madam,   in  troth,  he's  downright  rude. 

L  A  D  r. 

But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  fliews  he  has  no  diffimulation  in 
him — — Then  he  is  apt  to  jeft  a  Httle  too  much  upon  grave  fub- 
jeds.  robfvi^// 

ABIGAIL. 

Grave  fubje(5ls!  he  jefts  upon  the  church. 

L  A  D  r. 

But  that,   you  know,  Abigail,  may  be  only  to  fhew  his  wit — — - 
Then  it  muft  be  own'd  he's  extremely  talkative. 

A  B  I  GJiIJL.,j..  :: 

i.  ■ 

Talkative,  d'ye  call  it !    he's  downright  iriipertinent. 

L  A  D  r. 

But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  is  a  fign  he  has  been  us'd  to  good 
company — — ^^Then  indeed  he  is  very  politive. 

A  B  I  G  A  FXl 
Politive !   why,  he  contradids  you  in  every  thing  you  fay. 

L  A  D  r. 

But  then,  you  know,  Abigail,  he  has  been  educated  at  the  Inns 
of  Court. 

ABIGAIL. 

A  bleifed  education  indeed!    it  has  made  him  forget  his  cate- 
chifm ! 

lady: 
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LADY. 

You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  talk  as  if  you  lov'd  him. 

L  A  D  r. 

Hold  your  tongue  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  TINSEL. 

r  I  JV  S  E  L.  ' 

My  dear  Widow ! 

ABIGAIL. 

My  dear  Widow  !  marry  come  up  !  \_Afide. 

LADY. 

Let  him  alone,  Abigail;  fo  long  as  he  does  not  call  me  my  dear 
Wife,   there's  no  harm  done. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

I  have  been  mofl  ridiculoully  diverted  fince  I  left  you 


Your  fervants  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby  :  his  head  is  fo 
fill'd  with  this  foolifli  ftory  of  a  Drummer,  that  I  expe^l  the 
rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon  a  melfage  by  moon-light. 

L  A  D  r. 

Ah,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  alofs  of  billet-doux  would  that  be  to  many 
a  fine  Lady  I 

ABIGAIL. 

Then  you  ftill  believe  this  to  be  a  foolifh  flory  ?  I  thought  my 
Lady  had  told  you,  that  flie  had  heard  it  herfelf. 

VOL.  L  Fff  ^  rix- 
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r  J  X  S  E  L. 

Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

ABIGAIL. 
Why,  you  wou'd  not  perfuade  us  out  of  our  fenfes? 

r  I  J{  S  E  L. 

Ha!  hal  ha! 

ABIGAIL. 

There's  manners  for  you,  Madam.  [Afide, 

L  A  D  r. 

Admirably  rally 'd !  that  laugh  is  unanfwerable  !  Now  I'll  be 
hang'd  if  you  could  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I  ftiould  tell 
you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  laft  night. 

.,..:.  r  I  X  S  E  L, 

Fancy ! 

-: LA  D  r. 
"But  what  if  I  fhould  tell  you  my  maid  was  with  me  ! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Vapors  !    vapors !   pray,  my  dear  Widow,  will  you   anfwer  me 

one  queftion? Had  you   ever  this  noife  of  a  drum  in  your 

head,   all  the  while  your  hufband  was  living? 

LADY, 

And  pray,  Mr.  Tififel,  will  you  let  me  alk  you  another  queftion? 
Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in  the  country,  as  well  as  you  do  in 
town? 

rix- 
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T  IJf  S  E  L. 

Believe  me,  Madam,  I  could  prefcribe  you  a  cure  for  thefe 
imaginations. 

ABIGAIL, 
Don't  tell  my  Lady  of  imaginations,  Sir,  I  have  heard  it  myfelf. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
Hark  thee,  child art  thou  not  an  old  maid? 

ABIGAIL. 

Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Whims!    freaks  I   megrims!   indeed  Mrs.  Abigail, 

ABIGAIL, 

Marry,  Sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you  thought  every 
thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim. 

LADY. 

Why  truly  I  don't  very  well  underfland  what  you  meant  by  your 
doctrine  to  me  in  the  garden  juft  now,  that  every  thing  we  faw 
was  made  by  chance. 

ABIGAIL. 

A  very  pretty  fubjed  indeed  for  a  lover  to  divert  his  Miflrefs 
with. 

LADY. 

But  I  fuppofe  that  was  only  a  tafte  of  the  converfation  you 
would  entertain  me  with  after  marriage. 

Fff2  rix- 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Oh,  I  fliall  then  have  time  to  read  you  fuch  ledures  of  mo- 
tions,  atoms,   and  nature that  you  fhall  learn  to  think   as 

freely  as  the  beft  of  us,  and  be  convinced  in  lefs  than  a  month, 
that  all  about  us  is  chance-work. 

LADY. 

You  are  a  very  complaifant  perfon  indeed ;  and  fo  you  would 
make  your  court  to  me,  by  perfuading  me  that  I  was  made  by 
Chance ! 

r  I  J\f  S  E  L. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  well  faid,  my  dear !  why,  faith,  thou  wert a  very 
lucky  hit,   that's  certain. 

L  A  D  r. 

Pray,  Mr.  Tinjel^  where  did  you  learn  this  odd  way  of  talking? 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

Ah,  Widow,  'tis  your  country  innocence  makes  you  think  it 
an  odd  way  of  talking. 

L  A  D  r, 

Tho'  you  give  no  credit  to  flories  of  apparitions,  I  hope  you 
believe  there  are  fuch  things  as  fpirits ! 

r  I  JV  S  E  L, 

Simplicity  I 

ABIGAIL. 

I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have  fouls,  d'ye  Sir? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
Foolifh  enough  I  L  A  D  T, 
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LADY. 

I  vow,  Mr.  Tinfel,  I'm  afraid  malicious  people  will  fay  I'm  in 
love  with  an  Atheift. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Oh,  my  dear,  that's  an  old-fafhion'd  word I'm  a  Free- 
thinker, child .                                                 :xij;ji^ 

ABIGAIL.  ,     . 

I'm  fure  you  are  a  free  fpeaker ! 

.'-\    ■•:■■■'  L  A  D  T.  .,|   u/T    1  ur:  • 

Really,  Mr.  Tinfel,  confidering  that  you  are  fo  fine  a  gentleman, 
I'm  amaz'd  where  you  got  all  this  learning !  I  wonder  it  has  not 
fpoil'd  your  breeding. 

"^'''''       r  I  X  S  E  L.    • 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  time  to  look  into  thefe  dry 
matters  myfelf,  but  I  am  convinc'd  by  four  or  five  learned  men, 
whom  I  fometimes  overhear  at  a  coffee-houfe  I  frequent,  that 
our  forefathers  were  a  pack  of  affes,  that  the  world  has  been  in  an 
error  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  and  that  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  excepting  thofe  two  or  three  worthy  gentlemen,  are  im- 
pos'd  upon,   cheated,  bubbled,   abus'd,  bamboozled 

ABIGAIL. 

Madam,  how  can  you  hearfuch  a  profligate  ?  he  talks  like  the 
London  prodigal. 

L  A  D  r. 

Why  really,   I'm  a  thinking,   if  there  be   no   fuch  things    as 

fpirits,   a  woman  has  no  occafion  for   marrying She  need 

not  be  afraid  to  lie  by  herfelf» 

rix^ 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

.  Ah:!  my  dear!  arehufbands  good  for  nothing  but  to  frighten 
away  fpirits?  Doft  thou  think  I  could  not  inftruA  thee  in  feveral 
other  comforts  of  matrimony? 

LADY. 

Ah  !  but  you  are  a  man  of  fo  much  knowledge,  that  you  would 

always  be  laughing  at  my  ignorance You  learned  men  are  fo 

apt  to  defpife  one! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

No,   child !    I'd   teach  thee  my  principles,   thou   fliould'ft   be 
as  wife  as  I  am in  a  week's  time.  - 

LADY. 

Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make  a  woman  the  better 
wife? 

r  iJSf  S  E  L. 

■    \'L\    i 

-■'Prithee,  Widow,   don't  be  queer. 

LADY. 

I  love  a   gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have  you  rally  things 
that  are  ferious. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
Well  enough,  faith!  where's  the  jell  of  rallying  any  thing  elfe  ? 

ABIGAIL. 

Ah,  Madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fantome  talk  at  this  rate? 

\  A  fide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L.  -^ 

But  where's  this  ghoft!  this  fon  of  a  whore  of  a  Drummer?  I'd 
fain  hear  him  me  thinks.  A  B  I- 
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A  B  I  G  A  I  L. 

Pray,  Madam,  don't fufFer him  to  give  the  ghoftfuchill  language, 
efpecially  when  you  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  my  mafter. 

r  I  J{  S  E  L. 

That's  well  enough  faith,  JVab;  doft  thou  think  thy  mafter  is  fo 
unreafonable,  as  to  continue  his  claim  to  his  reli(5l  after  his  bones 
are  laid?  Pray,  Widow,   remember  the  words  of  your  contra(5l, 

you   have   fulfill'd    them  to  a  tittle Did  not  you  marry  Sir 

George  to  the  tune  of,  'till  death  us  do  partf 

L  A  D  r. 

I  muft  not  hear  Sir  George's  memory  treated  in  fo  flight  a  man- 
ner  This  fellow  muft  have  been  atfome  pains  to  make  himfelf 

fuch  a  finifh'd  coxcomb.  \_Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Give  me  but  pofteflion  of  your  perfon,  and  I'll  whirl  you  up 
to  town  for  a  winter,  and  cure  you  at  once.  Oh!  I  have  known 
many  a  country  Lady  come  to  London  with  frightful  ftories  of 
the  Hall-Houfe  being  haunted,  of  fairies,  fpirits,  and  witches; 
that  by  the  time  flie  had  feen  a  comedy,  play'd  at  an  afferably, 
and  ambled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  fo  little  afraid  of  bug- 
bears, that  fhe  has  ventur'd  home  in  a  chair  at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

ABIGAIL. 

Hum Sauce-box.  [Afide, 

r  I  jY  S  E  LS 

'Tis  the  folitude  of  the  country  that  creates  thefe  whimfies ; 
there  was  never  fuch  a  thing  as  a  ghoft  heard  of  d.t  London,  except 

in  the  Play-houfe Oh  we'd  pafs  all  our  time  in  London.     'Tis 

the 
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the  fcene  of  pleafure  and  diverfions,  where  there's  fomething  to 
amufe  you  every  hour  of  the  day.      Life's  not  life  in  the  country. 

L  A  D  r. 

Well  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  the  fincerity 
of  that  love  to  me  which  you  profefs.  You  may  give  a  proof 
that  you  have  an  affe(5i:ion  to  my  perfon,  not  my  jointure. 

r  I  jY  S  E  L. 

Your  jointure  I  how  can  you  think  me  fuch  a  dog!  But,  child, 
won't  your  jointure  be  the  fame  thing  in  London  as  in  the  country? 

L  A  D  r. 

No,  you're  deceiv'd!  You  mufl  know  it  is  fettled  on  me  by 
marriage  articles,  on  condition  that  I  live  in  this  old  manlion 
houfe,  and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

How! 

ABIGAIL, 

That's  well  put,  Madam. 

r  I  Ji  S  E  L. 

Why,  faith,  I  have  been  looking  upon  this  houfe,  and  think  it 
is  the  prettieft  habitation  I  ever  faw  in  my  life. 

L  A  D  r. 
Ay,  but  then  this  cruel  drum! 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 
Something  fo  venerable  in  it! 

L  A  D  r. 

Ay,  but  the  drum!  T  I  X- 
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T  I  X  S  E  L. 

For  my  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of  building  better  than  any 

of  your  new  orders it  would  be  a  thoufand  pities  it  ftiould 

fall  to  ruin. 

L  A  D  r. 

Ay,  but  the  drum  I 

r  I  J^  S  E  L. 

How  pleafantly  we  two  could  pafs  our  time  in  this  delicious 
fituation.  Our  lives  wou'd  be  a  continued  dream  of  happinefs. 
Come,  faith,  Widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads,  and  take  a  view  of 
the  country. 

LADY. 

Ay,  but  the  drum!   the  drum! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

My  dear,  take  my  word  for't  'tis  all  fancy:  belides,  fhould  he 
drum  in  thy  very  bed-chamber,  I  fhou'd  only  hug  thee  the  clofer. 

Clafp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  I'd  meet  my  doom. 
And  a^  my  joys,  tho  thunder  fhook  the  room. 


VOL.   I.  Ggg  ACT 
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ACT     II.         SCENE     I. 

SCENE  openSj  and  dijcovers  Vellum  in  his  office,  and  a  letter  in 

his  hand. 

VELLUM. 

PH I  S  letter  aftoniftieth ;  may  I  believe  my  own  eyes or 

rather  my  fpedacles To  Humphrey  Vellum,  EJq;  Steward. 

to  the  Lady  Truman. 

VELLUM, 

/Doubt  not  hut  you  luill  be  glad  to  hear  your  Majler  is  alive,  and  de- 
figns  to  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour.  The  report  of  my  being  flain  in 
the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find,  produced  Jome  dijorders  in  my  family.  I 
am  now  at  the  George  Inn.  If  an  old  man  ivith  a  grey  beard,  in  a  black 
cloke,  enquires  after  you,  give  him  admittance.     He  pajfesfor  a  conjurer, 

but  is  really         -  r'-      . 

Tour  faithful  friend, 

G.  Truman. 

P.  S.   Let  this  he  afecret,  and  you  fhall  find  your  account  in  it. 

This  amazeth  me  I   and  yet  the  reafons  why  I  lliould  believe  he 

is  ftill  living,  are  manifold Firft,  becaufe  this  has  often  been 

the  cafe  of  other  military  adventurers. 

Secondly,  becaufe  the  news  of  his  death  was  firft  publifh'd  in 
Dyer\  Letter. 

Thirdly,  becaufe  this  letter  can  be  written  by  none  but  himfelf 
. 1  know  his  hand,  and  manner  of  fpelling. 

Fourthly 

Enter 
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Enter  BUTLER. 

BUTLER. 

Sir,  here's  a  ftrange  old  gentleman  that  afks  for  you  ;  he  fays 
he's  a  conjurer,  but  he  looks  very  fufpicious  ;  I  wifh  he  ben't  a 
jefuit. 

VELLUM. 

Admit  him  immediately. 

BUTLER. 

I  wilh  he  ben't  a  jefuit;  but  he  fays  he's  nothing  but  a  conjurer. 

VELLUM. 

He  fays  right He  is  no  more  than  a  conjurer.      Bring  him 

in  and  withdraw.  [Exit  Butler. 

And  fourthly,   as  I  was  faying,  Becaufe 

Enter  BUTLER  with  Sir  G  E  O  R  G  E. 
BUTLER. 

Sir,  here  is  the  conjurer What  a  devilifli  long  beard  he  has ! 

I  warrant  it  has  been  growing  thefe  hundred  years.      [Afide.  Exit. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

T>e2LY  Vellum,  you  have  receiv'd  my  letter;  but  before  we  pro- 
ceed, lock  the  doon 

V  E  L  L  U  M. 

It  is  his  voice,  -.  [s/iuts  the  door. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

In  the  next  place,  help  me  off  with  this  cumberfome  cloke. 

Grggs  VELLUM. 
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V  E  L  L  U  M. 
It  is  his  fhape.  '    '^ 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E.  '■^'''^^   -"^ 

So,  now  lay  my  beard  upon  the  table. 

VEIL  U  M. 
[After  having  looked  on  Sir  George  thro'  hisjpe^acies.'\ 
It  is  his  face,  every  lineament! 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conjurer  and  the  old  man,  I  can 
talk  to  thee  more  at  my  eafe. 

VELLUM. 

Believe  me,  my  good  Mafter,  I  am  as  much  rejoiced  to  fee  you 
alive,  as  I  was  upon  the  day  you  were  born.  Your  name  was,  in 
all  the  news  papers,  in  the  lift  of  thofe  that  were  flain. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

:  oWe  have  not  time  to  be  particular.  I  fliall  only  tell  thee  in 
general,  that  I  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle,  and  was  under 
clofe  confinement  for  feveral  months.  Upon  my  releafe,  I  was 
refolv'd  to  furprife  my  wife  with  the  news  of  my  being  alive.  I 
know.  Vellum,  you  are  a  perfon  of  fo  much  penetration,  that  I  need 
not  ufe  any  further  arguments  to  convince  you  that  I  am  fo. 

V  E  L  LU  M. 

I  am and  moreover  I  queftion  not  but  your  good  Lady  will 

likewife  be  convinc'd  of  it.      Her  Ho— nor  is  a  difcerning  Lady. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I'm  only  afraid  fhe  fhould  be  convinc'd  of  it  to  her  forrow.      Is 

not 
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not  fhe  pleas'd  with  her  imaginary  widowhood?  Tell  me  truly, 
was  fhe  afflided  at  the  report  of  my  death? 

VELLUM. 
Sorely. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
How  long  did  her  grief  laft? 

VELLUM. 

Longer  than  I  have  known  any  Widow's at  leaft  three  days. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

Three  days,  fay'ft  thou?  Three  whole  days?  I'm  afraid  thou 
fiattereftme! O  woman  !    woman! 

VELLUM.  ' 

Grief  is  twofold. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

This  blockhead   is  as  methodical   as  ever but  I  know  he's 

honeft.  [^Afide. 

VELLUM. 

There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  methodical  grief;  fhe  was 
drown'd  in  tears  till  fuch  time  as  the  tailor  had  made  her  widow's 
weeds Indeed  they  became  her. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Became  her!  and  was  that  her  comfort?  Truly  a  mofl  feafon- 
able  confolation  ! 

VELLUM. 

But  I  muft  needs  fay  fhe  paid  a  due  regard  to  your  memory, 
and  could  not  forbear  weeping  when  fhe  faw  company. 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

That  was  kind  indeed !  I  find  fhe  griev'd  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  breeding.      But  how  comes  this  gang  of  lovers  about  her? 

VELLUM. 
Her  jointure  is  confiderable. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
How  this  fool  torments  me  ?         ,  [Afide. 

VELLUM. 

Her  perfon  is  amiable 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Death!  [Afide. 

VELLUM. 

But  her  chara(5ler  is  unblemilh'd.      She  has  been  as  virtuous  in 
your  abfence  as  a  Penelope 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
And  has  had  as  many  fuitors. 

VELLUM. 
Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Several! 

VELLUM. 
But  fhe  has  rejeded  all. 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

There  thou  reviv'ft  me but  what  means  this  Tinfel?  Are 

his  vifits  acceptable? 

VELLUM. 

He  is  young. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 

Does  (he  liften  to  him? 

VELLUM. 

He  is  gay. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Sure  fhe  could  never  entertain  a  thought  of  marrying  fuch  a 
coxcomb !  •  ~ 

VELLUM. 

He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Are  the  vows  and  proteftations  that  pafs'd  between  us  come  to 
this!  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  it!  Is  Tinfel  the  man  defign'd  for 
my  worthy  fucceflbr? 

VELLUM. 

You  do  not  confider  that  you  have  been  dead  thefe  fourteen 
months 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Was  there  ever  fuch  a  dog?  [AJide. 

VELLU  M. 
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VELLUM. 

And  I  have  often  heard  her  fay,  that  fhe  mufl  never  exped  to 
find  a  fecond  Sir  George  Truman meaning  your  Ho— nor. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

I  think  fhe  lov'd  me ;  but  I  muft  fearch  into  this  ftory  of  the 
Drummer  before  I  difcover  myfelf  to  her.  I  have  put  on  this 
habit  of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to  introduce  myfelf.  It  muft  be 
your  bufinefs  to  recommend  me  as  a  moft  profound  perfon,  that 
by  my  great  knowledge  in  the  curious  arts  can  filence  the  Drum- 
mer,  and  difpoffefs  the  houfe. 

VELLUM. 

I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my  Lady,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  her  Ho—nor  to  admit  the  trial  of  your  art. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  have  fcarce  heard  of  any  of  thefe  ftories  that  did  not  arife 
from  a  love  intrigue Amours  raife  as  many  ghofts  as  murders. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that  'tis  your  Ho-nor 
who  troubles  the  houfe. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat;  for  I  think.  Vellum^  I  may  be 
pretty  well  affur'd  it  is  not  me. 

VELLUM. 

I  am  apt  to  think  fo  truly.      Ha  I  ha !  ha  ! 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Abigail  had  always  an  afcendant  over  her  Lady,   and  if  there  is 

a 
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a  trick  in  this  matter,  depend  upon  it  fhe  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
I'll  be  hang'd  if  this  ghoft  be  not  one  of  Abigails  familiars. 

VELLUM, 

Mrs.  Abigail  has  of  late  been  very  myfterious. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E, 

I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  could'ft  worm  it  out  of  her.  I  know 
formerly  there  was  an  amour  between  you. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail Yidith.  her  allurements,  and  flie  knows  I  havepick'd 
up  a  competency  in  your  Ho— nor's  fervice. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

If  thou  haft,  all  I  afk  of  thee  in  return  is,  that  thou  would'ft 
immediately  renew  thy  addreffes  to  her.  Coax  her  up.  Thou 
haft  fuch  a  lilver  tongue.  Vellum,  as  'twill  be  impoflible  for  her  to 
withftand.  Befides,  flie  is  fo  very  a  woman,  that  fhe'll  like  thee 
the  better  for  giving  her  the  pleafure  of  telling  a  fecret.  In 
fliort,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I  fhall  a6l  by  the  advice  which 
thou  giveft  me. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when  I  talked  upon  that 
fubjecl.  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addrefling  myfelf  to  her  in 
the  moft  pathetic  manner. 

Sir   GEORGE, 

In  the  mean  time  lock  me  up  in  your  office,    and  bring  me 

word  what  fuccefs  you  have Well,  fure  I  am  the  firft  that  ever 

was  employ'd  to  lay  himfelf. 

VELLUM. 

You  a(5l  indeed  a  threefold  part  in  this  houfe;  you  are  a  ghoft, 
VOL.  I.  Hhh  a 
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a  conjurer,  and  my  ho~nor'd  Mafter  Sir  George  Truman;  he!  he! 
he!  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

O,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart.  You  know  I  love  you  men 
of  wit  and  humor.  Be  as  merry  as  thou  pleafefl,  fo  thou  doft  thy 
bufinefs.  [Mimicking  him.']  You  will  remember,  Vellum,  your  com- 
miffion  is  two-fold,  firft  to  gain  admifhon  for  me  to  your  Lady, 
and  fecondly  to  get  the  fecret  out  oi  Abigail. 

VELLUM, 

It  fufficeth;^v\'on:   :  \X^^  Scene  JJiuts. 

Enter    LADY  Jola. 

L  A  D  r. 

:  Women  who  have  been  happy  in  a  firft  marriage,  are  the  moft 
apt  to  venture  upon  a  fecond.  But  for  my  part,  I  had  a  hufband 
fo  every  way  fuited  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  muft  entirely  forget 
him,,  before  I  can  like  another  man.  I  have  now  been  a  Widow 
hut  fourteen  months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many  lovers,  ail  of 
'em  profefs'd  admirers  of  my  perfon,  but  paffionately  in  love  with 
my  jointure.  I  think  it  is  a  revenge  I  owe  my  fex  to  make  an 
example  of  this  worthlefs  tribe  of  fellows,  who  grow  impudent, 
drefs  themfelves  fine,  and  fancy  we  are  oblig'd  to  provide  for 
'em.  But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr.  Tinfel  is  the  moft  extraordinary 
in  his  kind.  I  hope  the  diverfion  I  give  myfelf  with  him  is  un- 
blamable. I'm  fure  'tis  necelfary  to  turn  my  thoughts  off  from 
the  memory  of  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  and  afiflidion  of  my  life.  My  heart  would  be  a  prey  to  me- 
lancholy, if  I  did  not  find  thefe  innocent  methods  of  relieving 
it.  But  here  comes  Abigail.  I  muft  teaze  the  baggage,  for  I 
find  file  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  I  am  entirely  at  her 
difpofal. 

Enter 
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Enter  ABIGAIL. 
ABIGAIL. 

Madam!  Madam!  yonder's  Mr.  Tinfel  has  as  good  as  taken 
poffeffion  of  your  houfe.  Marry,  he  fays,  he  muft  have  Sir 
Georges  apartment  enlarg'd  ;  for  truly,  fays  he,  I  hate  to  beftrait- 
en'd.  Nay,  he  was  fo  impudent  as  to  fhew  me  the  chamber 
where  he  intends  to  confummate,  as  he  calls  it. 

LADY. 

Well!  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

ABIGAIL. 

Indeed  he's  a  very  fad  man,  Madam. 

L  A  D  r. 

He's  young,  Abigail,  'tis  a  thoufand  pities  he  fhould  be  loft ;  I 
fhould  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him. 

ABIGAIL. 
Reform  him !  marry  hang  him  I 

L  A  D  r. 
Has  not  he  a  great  deal  of  life? 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  enough  to  make  your  heart  ake. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  dare  fay  thou  think'ft  him  a  very  agreeable  fellow. 

ABIGAIL. 
He  thinks  himfelf  fo,  I'll  anfwer  for  him. 

H  h  h  2  LADY. 
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LADY, 

He's  very  good-natur'd ! 

ABIGAIL, 

He  ought  to  be  fo,   for  he's  very  {illy. 

L  A  D  T, 

Doft  thou  think  he  loves  me? 

ABIGAIL. 

Mr.  Fantome  did,   I  am  fure. 

LADY. 
With  what  raptures  he  talk'd! 

ABIGAIL, 

Yes,  but  'twas  in  praife  of  your  jointure-houfe. 

LADY. 
He  has  kept  bad  company. 

ABIGAIL. 
They  mufl:  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  they  were  worfe  than  himfelf. 

LADY. 
I  have  a  flrong  fancy  a  good  woman  might  reform  him. 

ABIGAIL. 
It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  fhould  not  fucceed. 

LADY, 


Well,  Abkail.'well  talk  of  that  another  time;  here  comes  the  Stew- 
ard, I  have  no  further  occafion  for  you  at  prefent.      [£.y// Abigail. 

E}2ler 
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Enter  VELLUM. 

VELLUM. 

Madam,  is  your  Ho--nor  at  leifure  to  look  into  the  accounts  of 
the  laft  week?  They  rife  very  high Houfe-keeping  is  charge- 
able in  a  houfe  that  is  haunted. 

LADY. 

How  comes  that  to  pafs  ?  I  hope  the  Drum  neither  eats  nor 
drinks !    But  read  your  account.    Vellum. 

VELLUM. 

[Putting  on  and  off  his  Jpedtacles  in  this  Jcene~\  A  hogfhead   and   a 

half  of  ale It  is  not  for  the  ghoft's   drinking But  your 

Ho--nor's  fervants  fay  they  muft  have  fomething  to  keep  up  their 
courage  againft  this  ftrange  noife.  They  tell  me  they  exped  a 
double  quantity  of  malt  in  their  fmall  beer,  fo  long  as  the  houfe 
continues  in  this  condition. 

L  A  D  r. 

At  this  rate  they'll  take  care  to  be  frighten'd  all  the  year  round, 
I'll  anfwer  for  'em.     But  go  on. 

VELLUM, 

Item,  Two  fheep,  and  a — where  is  the  ox?  — Oh,  here  I  have 
him  —  and  an  ox — Your  Ho— nor  muft  always  have  a  piece  of  cold 
beef  in  the  houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  fo  many  ftrangers,  who 
come  from  all  parts  to  hear  this  Drum.  Item^  bread  ten  peck 
loaves — They  cannot  eat  beef  without  bread. Item,  three  bar- 
rels of  table-beer — They  muft;   drink  with  their  meat. 

L  A  D  r. 

Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  fteward  that  makes  fuch  inge- 
nious comments  on  his  works.  \_Afide. 

V  EL~ 
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VELLUM. 

Item,  to  Mr.  Tirifel's,  fervants   five  bottles  of  port  wine It 

was  by  your  Ho--nor's  order Item,  three  bottles  of  fack  for 

the  ufe  of  Mrs.  Abigail. 

LADY. 

I  fuppofe  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

VELLUM. 

We  have  been  long  friends,  we  are  yourHo—nor's  ancient  fer- 
vants ;  fack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives  her  fpirit  to  chide 
the  fervants,  when  they  are  tardy  in  their  bufinefs  ;  he!  he!  he! 
pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

L  A  D  r. 

Well,  I  fee  you'll  come  together  at  laft. 

VELLUM. 

Item,  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights  for  the  ufe  of  the  fervants. 

L  A  D  r. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  fervants !  What,  are  the  rogues  afraid  of 
fleeping  in  the  dark?  What  an  unfortunate  woman  am  I!  This 
is  fuch  a  particular  diftrefs,  it  puts  me  to  my  wits  end.  Vellum, 
what  wou'd  you  advife  me  to  do? 

VELLUM. 

Madam,  your  Ho— nor  has  two  points  to  confider.  Imprimis,  To 
retrench  thefe  extravagant  expences,    which  fo  many  ftrangers 

bring  upon  you. Secondly,  To  clear  the  houfe  of  this  invifi- 

ble  Drummer. 

L  A  D  r. 

This  learned  divilion  leaves  me  juft  as  wife  as  I  was.  But  how 
muft  we  bring  thefe  two  points  to  bear?  V E  L- 
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VELLUM, 

I  befeech  your  Ho--nor  to  give  me  the  hearing. 

LADY. 
I  do.     But  prithee  take  pity  on  me,  and  be  not  tedious, 

VELLUM. 

I  will  be  concife.  There  is  a  certain  perfon  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, an  aged  man  of  a  venerable  afped,  and  of  a  long  hoary 
beard,  that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  common  people 
call  him  a  wizard,  a  white-witch,  a  conjurer,  a  cunning  man,  a 
necromancer,   a 

L  A  D  r. 

No  matter  for  his  titles.      But  what  of  all  this  ? 

VELLUM. 

Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  Lady.  He  pretends  to  great 
fkill  in  the  occult  fciences,  and  is  come  hither  upon  the  rumor 
of  this  Z)n/?72.  If  one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the  fecret  of 
laying  ghofts,   or  of  quieting  houfes  that  are  haunted. 

L  A  D  r. 

Pho,  thefe  are  idle  flories  to  amufe  the  country  people ;  this 
can  do  us  no  good. 

VELLUM. 

It  can  do  us  no  harm,    my  La^y. 

LADY. 

I  dare  fay  thou  doft  not  believe  there  is  any  thing  in  it  thy- 

felf. 

V  E  L~ 
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VELLUM. 

I  cannot  fay,  I  do;  there  is  no  danger  however  in  the  experi- 
ment. Let  him  try  his  fkill ;  if  it  fhou'd  fucceed,  we  are  rid  of 
the  Drum  ;  if  it  fliou'd  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that  it  has, 
and  by  that  means  at  leaft  get  out  of  this  expenlive  way  of  living  ; 
fo  that  it  muft  turn  to  your  advantage  one  way  or  another. 

LADY. 

I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  is  the  man  ?  I 
would  fain  fee  him.      He  muft  be  a  curiofity. 

VELLUM. 

I  have  already  difcours'd  him,  and  he  is  to  be  with  me,  in  my 
office,  half  an  hour  hence.  He  afks  nothing  for  his  pains,  'till 
he  has  done  his  work  ; no  Cure,  no  Money. 

LADY. 

That  circumftance,  I   muft  confefs,  wou'd   make  one  believe 
'there  is  more  in  his  art  than  one  would   imagine.      Pray,  Vellum^ 
go  and  fetch  him  hither  immediately. 

VELLUM. 
I  am  gone.     He  fhall  be  forth-coming  forthwith.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  BUTLER,    COACHMAN  mid  GARDENER. 

BUTLER. 

Rare  news,  my  lads,  rare  news! 

GARDEXER. 

What's  the  matter?  haft  thou  got  any  more  vales  for  us? 

BUTLER. 
No,  'tis  better  than  that.  COACH- 
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CO  A  C  H  M  A  JV. 

Is  there  another  flranger  come  to  the  houfe? 

BUTLER. 
Ay,  fuch  a  flranger  as  will  make  all  our  lives  eafy. 

G  A  R  D  E  JV  E  R. 

What !  is  he  a  Lord  ? 

BUTLER. 

A  Lord!  No,  nothing  like  it. He's  a  conjurer. 

COACHMAJV. 

A  conjurer !  what,  is  he  come  a  wooing  to  my  Lady? 

BUTLER. 

No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  on  purpofe  to  lay  the  fpirit. 

COACHMAX. 
Ay,  marry,   that's  good  news  indeed;  but  where  is  he? 

BUTLER. 

He  is  lock'd  up  with  the  fteward  in  his  office,   they  are   laying 
their  heads  together  very  clofe.   I  fancy  they  are  calling  a  figure. 

GARDEXER. 
Prithee,  John,  what  fort  of  a  creature  is  a  conjurer? 

BUTLER. 

Why  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  was   not  for  his 
long  grey  beard. 

VOL.  L  lii  COACH- 
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C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

Look  ye,   Peter ^  it  flands  with  reafon,   that  a   conjurer   fliould 

have  a  long  grey  beard for  did  ye   ever  know  a  witch    that 

was  not  an  old  woman? 

GARDEKER. 

Why!  I  remember  a  conjurer  once  at  a  fair,  that  to  my  think- 
ing was  a  very  fmock-fac'd  man,  and  yet  he  fpew'd  out  fifty  yards 
of  green  ferret.  I  fancy,  John,:,  if  thou'dft  get  him  into  the 
pantry  and  give  him  a  cup  of  ale,  he'd  fhew  us  a  few  tricks. 
Doft  think  we  cou'd  not  perfuade  him  to  fwallow  one  of  thy 
cafe-knives  for  his  diverfion?  He'll  certainly  bring  it  up  again. 

BUTLER. 

Peter,  thou  art  fuch  a  wifeacre  !  Thou  doft  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  conjurer  and  a  juggler.  This  man  muft  be  a 
very  great  mafter  of  his  trade.  His  beard  is  at  leaft  half  a  yard 
long,  he's  dreffed  in  a  ftrange  dark  cloke,  as  black  as  a  coal. 
Your  conjurer  always  goes  in  mourning. 

G  A  R  D  E  K  E  R. 
Is  he  a  gentleman  ?   had  he  a  fword  by  his  fide  ? 

BUTLER. 

No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that,  a  conjurer  is  as  grave 
as  a  judge but  he  had  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  K. 

You  may  be  fure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  that  wand 
1  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch  elm. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

I   warrant    you    if    the    ghoft    appears,    he'll   whiik   ye    that 

wand 
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wand   before   his   eyes»  and   flrike  you  the  drumftick  out  of  his 
hand. 

BUTLER. 

No;   the  wand,   look  ye,   is  to  make  a  circle,    and   if  he   once 

gets  the  ghoft  in  a  circle,   then  he  has  him let  him  get  out 

again  if  he  can.      A  circle,  you  muft  know,   is  a  conjurer's  trap. 

COACHMAJV. 
But  what  will  he  do  with  him,   when  he  has  him  there? 

BUTLER, 
Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

GARDEXER. 

If  he  can  once  compafs  him,  and  get  him  in  lobs-pound,  he'll 
make  nothing  of  him,  but  fpeak  a  few  hard  words  to  him,  and 
perhaps  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  for  a  thoufand 
years. 

COACHMAX. 

Ay,  ay,  he'll  fend  him  packing  to  his  grave  again  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear,   I  warrant  him. 

BUTLER. 

No,  no,  I  wou'd  advife  Madam  to  fpare  no  coft.  If  the  con- 
jurer be  but  well  paid,  he'll  take  pains  upon  the  ghoft,  and  lay 
him,    look  ye,   in  the  red  fea and  then  he's  laid  for  ever. 

COACHMAX. 
Ay,  marry,  that  would  fpoil  his  drum  for  him. 

CARD  EXE  R. 

Why,  Jb/i«,  there  muft  be  a  power  of  fpirits  in  that  fame  red  fea 

1  warrant  ye  they  are  as  plenty  as  fifli. 

Iii2  COACH- 
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C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

Well,    I  wifti  after  all  that  he  may  not  be  too  hard  for  the  con- 
jurer;   I'm  afraid  he'll  find  a  tough  bit  of  work  on't. 

GARDEJVER. 

I  wifh  the  fpirit  may  not  carry  a  corner  of  the   houfe  off  with 
him. 

BUTLER. 

As  for  that,  Peter^  you  may  be  fure  that  the  fteward  has  made 
his   bargain  with    the   cunning-man  beforehand,    that   he  fhall 

fland   to  all   cofts   and  damages But   hark!    yonder's   Mrs. 

Abigail,   we  fhall  have   her  with  us  immediately,  if  we   do   not 
get  off. 

GARDEXER. 

Ay  lads  !    if  we  could  get   Mrs.  Abigail  well   laid    too we 

fhould  lead  merry  lives. 

For  to  a  man  like  me  thafsjlouf  and  bold, 
A  ghoji  is  not  Jo  dreadful  as  afcold. 


ACT 
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ACT     III.         SCENE     I. 

SCENE  opens,  and  difcovers  Sir  George  in  Vellum's  office. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  Wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet.  But  I  know  his  wifdora 
will  do  nothing  raftily.  The  fellow  has  been  fo  us'd  to  form 
in  bufinefs,  that  it  has  infeded  his  whole  converfation.  But  I 
muft  not  find  fault  with  that  pun(51:ual  and  exad  behaviour  which 
has  been  of  fo  much  ufe  to  me;   my  eftate  is  the  better  for  it. 

Enter   VELLUM. 
Well,  Vellum,  I'm  impatient  to  hear  your  fuccefs. 

VELLUM. 
Firft,  let  me  lock  the  door.. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 
Will  your  Lady  admit  me  ? 

VELLUM. 
If  this  lock  is  not  mended  foon,   it  wiU  be  quite  fpoiled. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Prithee  let  the  lock  alone  at  prefent,  and  anfwer  me. 

VELLUM. 

Delays  in  bufinefs  are  dangerous 1  rauft  fend  for  the  fmith 

next  week and  in  the  mean  time  will  take  a  minute  of  it. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

What  fays  your  Lady  ?  V  E  L- 
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VELLUM. 

This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants   mending         My  Lady,    did 
you  fay? 

Sir   GEORGE. 

Does  fhe  admit  me? 

VELLUM. 

I  have  gained  admiffion  for  you  as  a  conjurer. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

That's   enough!   I'll  gain  admiffion  for  myfelf  as  a  hufband. 
Does  fhe  believe  there  is  any  thing  in  my  art? 

VELLUM. 
It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  believes. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Did  ftie  afk  no  queflions  about  me? 

VELLUM. 

Sundry She  delires  to  talk  with  you  herfelf,  before   you 

enter  upon  your  bufinefs. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  £. 
But  when  ? 

VELLUM. 
Immediately.     This  inftant. 

Sir  GEO  RG  E. 

Pugho     What  haft  thou  been  doing  all  this  while?  Why   didft 

not 
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not  tell  me  fo?  Give  me  my  cloke Have  you  yet  met  with 

Abigail  f 

VELLUM 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  But 
we  have  interchanged  fome  languifhing  glances. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum.  I  have  formerly  feen  thee  ogle 
her  through  thy  fpedacles.  Well!  this  is  a  moft  venerable  cloke. 
After  the  bufmefs  of  this  day  is  over,  I'll  make  thee  a  prefent  of 
it.      'Twill  become  thee  mightily. 

VELLUM. 

He!  he!  he!   wou'd  you  make  a  conjurer  of  your  fteward? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Prithee  don't  be  jocular,  I'm  in  hafte.  Help  m.e  on  with  my 
beard. 

VELLUM. 
x\nd  what  will  your  Ho--nor  do  with  your  caft  beard? 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Why,  faith,  thy  gravity  wants  only  fuch  a  beard  to  it;  if  thou 
would'ft  wear  it  with  the  cloke,  thou  would'ft  make  a  moft  com- 
plete heathen  philofopher.      But  where's  my  wand? 

VELLUM. 

A  fine  taper  ftick!  It  is  well  chofen.  I  will  keep  this  till  you 
are  Sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  my  cuftom  to  let  any  thing 
be  loft. 


Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  You  muft  introduce  me  to  your 
Lady.  Thou'rt  the  fitteft  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  a  mailer  of 
the  ceremonies  to  a  conjurer.  \Exeunt, 

Enter  ABIGAIL  crojjing  thejiage,   TINSEL  Jolloiving. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Xahhy,  Xabhy,  whither  fo  fail,  Child? 

ABIGAIL. 

Keep  your  hands  to  yourfelf.  I'm  going  to  call  the  Steward 
to  my  Lady. 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

What,  Goodman  Two-fold?  I  met  him  walking  with  a  llrange 
old  fellow  yonder.  I  fuppofe  he  belongs  to  the  family  too.  He 
looks  very  antique.  He  muft  be  fome  of  the  furniture  of  this  old 
manlion  houfe. 

ABIGAIL. 

What  does  the  man  mean?  Don't  think  to  palm  me,  as  you  do 
my  Lady. 

TINSEL. 

Prithee,  Xab,  tell  me  one  thing;  What's  the  reafon  thou  art 
my  enemy? 

ABIGAIL. 
Marry,  becaufe  I'm  a  friend  to  my  Lady. 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

Doft  thou  fee  any  thing  about  me  thou  doft  not  like?  Come 
hither,  huffy,  give  me  a  kifs.      Don't  be  ill-natur'd.  A  B  I- 
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ABIGAIL. 

Sir,   I  know  how  to  be  civil.    [Kijfes  her.] This  rogue  will 

carry  off  my  Lady,  if  I  don't  take  care.  [Afide. 

r  I  JV  S  E  L. 

Thy  lips  are  as   foft  as  velvet,   Abigail.     I  muft   get   thee    a 
hufband. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  now  you  don't  fpeak  idly,  I  can  talk  to  you. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.     Dofl  thou  love  a  young  lufty 
fonofawhore? 

ABIGAIL. 

Laud,  how  you  talk! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

ABIGAIL. 

What  is  he? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

A  private  Gentleman.  • 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay !  where  does  he  live  ! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

In  the  Horfe-Guards But  he  has  one  fault  I  muft  tell  thee 

of.     If  thou  canft  bear  with  that,  he's  a  man  for  thy  purpofe. 
VOL.  I.  Kkk  ABL 
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ABIGAIL. 

Pray,  Mr.  Tinjel,  what  may  that  be? 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 
He's  but  five  and  twenty  years  old. 

ABIGAIL. 
'Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  been  well  educated. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

No  man  better,  child;  he'll  tie  a  wig,  tofs  a  die,  make  a  pafs, 
and  fwear  with  fuch  a  grace,  as  wou'd  make  thy  heart  leap  to 
hear  him. 

ABIGAIL. 

Half  thefe  accompliftiments  will  do,  provided-he  has  an  eftate 
Pray  what  has  he? 


r  I  X  S  E  L. 
Not  a  farthing, 

ABIGAIL. 

Pax  on  him,  what  do  I  give  him  the  hearing  for!  [Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
But  as  for  that  I  wou'd  make  it  up  to  him. 

ABIGAIL. 

How? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Why  look  ye,  child,  as  foon  as  I  have  married  thy  Lady,  I 
defign  to  difcard  this  old  prig  of  a  Steward,  and  to  put  this  honeft 
Gentleman,  I  am  fpeaking  of,   into  his  place.  A  B  I- 
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ABIGAIL. 

This  fellow's  a  fool I'll  have  no  more  to  fay  to  him.  [AJide.] 

— Hark!   my  Lady's  a  coming! 


r  I  JV  S  E  L. 
Depend  upon  it,  JVab,  I'll  remember  my  promife. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,   and  fo  will  I  too to  your  coft.    [AJide.      Exit  Ah'ig2iil. 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid But  I  fhall  rid  the 

houfe  of  her. 

Enter   LADY. 

LADY. 

Oh,  Mr.  Tinjel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  an  entertainment,  that  won't  be  difagreeable  to  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town — — There  may  be  fomething  di- 
verting in  a  converfation  between  a  conjurer,  and  this  conceited 
afs.  \AJide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

She   loves  me  to  diftradion,   I  fee   that.    [Afide.^ Prithee, 

Widow,  explain  thyfelf. 

LADY. 

You  muil  know  here  is  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  man  come  to  town, 
who  undertakes  to  free  the  houfe  from  this  difturbance.  The 
Steward  believes  him  a  conjurer. 

Kkk2  riXSEL. 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Ay,   thy  Steward  is  a  deep  one! 

LADY. 

He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It  is  indeed  an  odd  figure  of  a 
man. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

oh!  I  warrant  you  he  has  fludied  the  black  art!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Is  he  not  an  Oxford  fcholar? Widow,  thy  houfe  is  the  moft  ex- 
traordinarily inhabited  of  any  Widow's  this  day  in  chriftendom. 

1  think  thy  four  chief  domeftics  are— a  wither'd  Abigail 

a  fuperannuated  Steward a  Ghoft and  a  Conjurer. 

LADY.    \_Mimicking  TinfeL] 

And  you  wou'd  have  it  inhabited  by  a  fifth,  who  is  a  more 
extraordinary  perfon  than  any  of  all  thefe  four. 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

It's   a  fure  fign   a  woman   loves  you,  when  fhe  imitates  your 

manner.    [^Afide.'] Thou'rt   very  fmart,    my  dear.      But  fee! 

fmoke  the  Do6lor. 

Enter  VELLUM,  a?id  Sir  GEORGE  in  his  conjurer  s  kabiL 

VELLUM. 

I  will  introduce  this  profound  perfon  to  your  Ladyfhip,  and 
then  leave  him  with  you Sir,  this  is  her  Ho-nor. 

Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  know  it  well.  [Exit  Vellum. 

[Afide^  walking  in  a  mujing pojiure .'\  That  dear  woman!  The  fight 
of  her  unmans  me.  I  cou'd  weep  for  tendernefs,  did  not  I,  at 
the  fame  time,  feel  an  indignation  rife  in  me,   to  fee  that  wretch 

with 
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with  her:   and  yet  I  cannot  but  fraile  to  fee  her  in  the  company 
of  her  firft  and  fecond  hufband  at  the  fame  time. 

LADY. 

Mr.  Tinjel,  do  you  fpeak  to  him ;  you  are  us'd  to  the  company 
of  men  of  learning. 

r  I  JV  S  E  L. 

Old  Gentleman,  thou  doft  not  look  like  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world ;  I  fuppofe  thou  art  lately  come  down  from  the  ftars.  Pray, 
what  news  is  ftirring  in  the  Todiac? 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  coward  tremble.  Mars 
is  now  entering  into  the  firft  houfe,  and  will  fhortly  appear  in  all 
his  domal  dignities 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Mars!  Prithee,  Father  Grey-beard,  explain  thyfelf. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

The  entrance  o^  Mars  into  his  houfe,  portends  the  entrance  of 
a  mafter  into  this  family and  that  foon. 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

D'ye  hear  that,  Widow?  The  ftars   have  cut  me  out  for  thy 

hufband.     This   houfe  is  to  have  a  mafter,  and   that  foon 

Hark  thee,  old  Gadhury,  is  not  Mars  very  like  a  young  fellow  call'd 

Tom  Tinjel  f 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Not  fo  much  as  Venus  is  like  this  Lady. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

A  word  in  your  ear,  Dodor;  thefe  two  planets  will  be  in  con- 
jundion  by  and  by ;   I  can  tell  you  that.  Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  RG  E.    [Afide,  walking  diJliirVdJ] 

Curfe  on  this  impertinent  fop !   I  fhall  fcarce  forbear  difcover- 

ing  myfelf Madam,  I  am  told  that  your  houfe  is  vifited  with 

flrange  noifes. 

L  A  D  r. 

And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet  them.  I  muft  confefs  I  had 
a  curiolity  to  fee  the  perfon  I  had  heard  fo  much  of;  and,  indeed, 
your  afpecfl  fliews  that  you  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
world.     You  muft  be  a  very  aged  man. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
My  afped  deceives  you;  what  do  you  think  is  my  real  age? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

I  fhou'd  guefs  thee  within  three  years  of  Methufelah.  Prithee 
tell  me,  wall  not  thou  born  before  the  flood? 

LAD  r. 

Truly  I  fhou'd  gHefs  you  to  be  in  your  fecond  or  third  century. 
I  warrant  you,  you  have  great  grand-children  with  beards  of  a 


foot  long. 


Sir  GEORGE. 


Ha!  ha!  ha!  If  there  be  truth  in  man,  I  was  but  five  and  thirty 
laft  Augitji.  O !  the  ftudy  of  the  occult  fciences  makes  a  man's 
beard  grow  fafter  than  you  wou'd  imagine. 

LADY. 

What  an  efcape  you  have  had,  Mr.  T'injel,  that  you  were  not 
bred  a  fcholar. 

r  I  M  S  E  L. 
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T  I  X  S  E  L. 

And  fo  I  fancy,  Dodor,  thou  think'ft  me  an  illiterate  fellow, 
becaufe  I  have  a  fmooth  chin? 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Hark  ye,  Sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  by  all 
the  rules  of  phyliognomy:  but  let  that  be  a  fecret  between  you 
and  me.  [Afide  to  Tinfel. 

L  A  D  r. 

Pray,  Mr.  Tinfelj,  what  is  it  the  Dodor  whifpers? 

T  I  JSf  S  E  L. 

Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or  three  of  my  features. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  repeat  it. 

LAD  r. 

Pray,  Dodor,  examine  this  Gentleman's  face,  and  tell  me  his 
fortune. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

If  I  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face,  he  likes  it  better  than  I 
do,  or — — than  you  do,  fair  Lady. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinc'd  he's  a  cheat. 

L  A  D  r. 

For  my  part  I  believe  he's  a  witch go  on,  Dodor. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
He  will  be  crofs'd  in  love  ;   and  that  foon. 

r  1  JV  S  E  L. 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Prithee,  Dodor,   tell  us  the    truth.       Doft  not    thou  live   in 

Moorjields  f 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  (halt  never  live  in  my  Lady  Truman  s 
manfion  houfe. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Pray,  old  Gentleman,   haft  thou   never  been  pluck'd  by  the 
beard  when  thou  wert  faucy? 

L  A  D  r. 

Nay,  Mr.  Tinjel,  you  are  angry!   do  you  think  I  wou'd  marry  a 
man  that  dares  not  have  his  fortune  told? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Let  him  be  angry 1  matter  not he  is  but  fhort-liv'd. 

He  will  foon  die  of 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Come,  come,   fpeak  out,  old  Hocus,  he  I   he!   he!   this  fellow 
makes  me  burft  with  laughing.  [Forces  a  laugh. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

He  will  foon  die  of  a  fright or  of  the let  me  fee  your 

nofe ay 'tis  fo! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

You  fon  of  a  whore!   I'll  run  ye  through  the  body,  I  never  yet 
made  the  fun  fhine  thro'  a  conjurer. 

LADY. 
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LADY.  .  elo\ 

Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinjell  you  will  not  kill  an  old  man  ? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

An  old  man !    The  dog  fays  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

LADY.  ■ 

Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tmfel!  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  fo 
pafTionate;  I  hate  a  pafTionate  man.  Put  up  your  fword,  or  I 
mull  never  fee  you  again. 

^  r  I  X  S  EL.  ,  . 

;"!  on  ;  ?.>!.fi):  •_ 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  but  in  jeft,  my  dear.  I  had  a  mind  to 
have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  Do6lor's  body.  I  would  but 
have  drill'd  a  little  eyelet  hole  in  it,  and  have  feen  whether  he 
had  art  enough  to  clofe  it  up  again. 

.      .  .,  Sir    GEORGE. 

Courage  is  but  ill  fliewn  before  a  Lady.  But  know,  if  ever  I 
meet  thee  again,  thou  Ihalt  find  this  arm  can  wield  other 
weapons  befides  this  wand. 

'       r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

LADY. 

Well,  learned  Sir,  you  are  to  give  a  proof  of  your  art,  not  of 
your  courage.  Or  if  you  will  fhew  your  courage,  let  it  be  at 
nine  o'clock for  that  is  the  time  the  noife  is  generally  heard. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

And  look  ye,  old  Gentleman,  if  thou  doll  not  do  thy  bufinefs 

well,  I  can  tell  thee  by  the  little   flcill  I  have,    that  thou  wilt  be 

VOL.    L  LI  I  tofs'd 
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tofs'd  in  a  blanket  before  ten.     We'll  do  our  endeavour  to  fend 
thee  back  to  the  ftars  again. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I'll  go  and  prepare  myfelf  for  the  ceremonies And,  Lady, 

as  you  expe6l  they  fhou'd  fucceed  to  your  wifhes,  treat  that  fel- 
low with  the  contempt  he  deferves.  [Exit  Sir  George. 

'  r  I  X  S  E  L. 

The  faucieft  dog  I  ever  talk'd  with  in  my  whole  life  I 

L  A  D  r. 

Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow  ;    one  may  fee  he's  no  fool. 

.  -   r  I  X  S  E  L.    . 

No  fool!    Ay,  but  thou  doil  not  take  him  for  a  conjurer. 

LADY. 

Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him  for ;  I  am  refolved  to  em- 
ploy him  however.  When  a  ficknefs  is  defperate,  we  often  try 
remedies  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in. 

Enter     ABIGAIL. 

ABIGAIL. 

Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlor,  as  you  ordered. 

L  A  D  r. 

Come,  Mr.  Tinjel,  we  may  there  talk  of  the  fubjedl  more  at 
leifure.  \_Exeunt  Lady  and  Tinfel. 

ABIGAIL    Jola. 

Sure  never  any  Lady  had  fuch  fervants  as  mine  has !  Well,  if 
I  get  this  thoufand   pound,  I  hope    to  have  fome  of  my  own. 

Let 
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Let  me  fee,   I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl jufl  fuch  as  I  was  ten 

years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  fay  twenty)  fhefhall  drefs  me  and  flat- 
ter me for  I  will  be  flatter'd,  that's  pos  !  My  Lady's  caft  fuits  will 

ferve  her  after  I  have  given  them  the  wearing.   Befides,  when  I  am 

worth  a  thoufand  pound,  I  fhall  certainly  carry  off  the  fteward 

Madam  Vellum! how  prettily  that  will  found  I   Here,  bring  out 

Madam  Vellum's  chaife Nay,  I  do  not  know   but  it  may  be  a 

chariot It  will  break  the  attorney's  wife's  heart For  I  fhall 

take  place  of  every  body  in  the  parifh  but  my  Lady.  If  I  have  a 
Son,  he  fhall  be  call'd  Fantome.  But  fee  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could  wifh. 
I  know  his  humor,  and  will  do  my  utmoft  to  gain  his  heart. 

Enter  V  E  L  L  U  M    ivith  a  pint  of  Jack. 

VELLUM. 
Mrs.  Abigail,  don't  I  break  in  upon  you  unfeafonably. 

ABIGAIL.  ^ 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  Velliun,  your  vifits  are  always  feafonable. 

VELLUM. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  tafle  of  frefh  canary,   which  I  think 
is  delicious. 

ABIGAIL. 

Pray  fet  it  down 1  have  a  dram-glafs  jufl  by 

[Brings  in  a  rum?ner. . 
I'll  pledge  you ;  my  Lady's  good  health. 

VELLUM. 

And  your  own  with  it fweet  Mrs.  Abigail. 

A  B  TG  A  I  L.  ■ 

Pray,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  me  a  little  parcel  of  this  fack,  and 

Lll  2  put 
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put  it  under  the  article  of  tea 1  would  not  have  my  name  ap- 
pear to  it. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail,  your  name  feldom  appears  in  my  bills and  yet 

-if  you  will  allow  me  a  merry  exprelFion You  have  been 


always  in  my  books,  Mrs.  Abigail.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 
;,  ABIGAIL. 

Ha!    ha!   ha!    Mr.  Vellum,    you  are  fuch  a  dry  jelling  man! 

VELLUM. 

Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  been  looking  over  my  papers 
and  I  find  you  have  been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 


ABIGAIL. 

Your  debtor  !  for  what,   Mr.  Vellum  ? 

VELLUM. 

For  my  heart,  Mrs.  Abigail And  our   accounts  will  not  be 

balanc'd  between  us,    till  I  have  yours  in  exchange  for  it.     Ha! 
ha !    ha ! 

ABIGAIL. 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !   You  are  the  moft  gallant  dun,  Mr.  Vellum, 

VELLUM. 

But  I  am  not  us'd  to  be  paid  bywords  only,  Mrs.  Abigail;  when 
will  you  be  out  of  my  debt?  yr 

.\ssv5,,^  BIG  AIL. 

Oh,  Mr.  Vellum^  you  make  one  blulh -My  humble  fervice 

to  you. 

'      '     ■-  ■  ^^'^'-     V  EL' 
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VELLUM. 

I  muft  anfwer  you,  Mrs.  Abigail,  in  the  country  phrafe Your 

love  isfufficient.    Ha !   ha  !  ha ! 

ABIGAIL. 
Ha!  ha  I  ha  I  Well,  I  muft  own  I  love  a  merry  man! 

VELLUM. 

Let  me  fee,  how  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abigail,  fmce  I  firft  broke  my 

mind   to  you It  was,  I  think,  Undecimo  Gulielmi We  have 

converse!  together  thefe  fifteen  years and  yet,  Mrs.  Abigail, 

I  muft  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance.     He!  he!  he! Mrs. 

Abigail,  you  know  I  am  naturally  jocofe. 

ABIGAIL. 
Ay,  you  men  love  to  make  fport  with  us  filly  creatures, 

VELLUM. 

Mrs,  Abigail,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me,   which  I  would  willingly 
make  you  a  prefent  of.     It  is  indeed  but  a  little  toy. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 

VELLUM. 
It  is  but  a  little  toy^ fcarce  worth  your  acceptance. 

ABIGAIL. 
Pray  don't  keep  me  in  fufpence  ;  what  is  it,  Mr.  Vellum  f 

V  E  L  LU  M. 

A  filver  thimble, 

ABI- 
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ABIGAIL, 

I  always  faid  Mr.  Vellum  was  a  generous  lover. 

VELLUM. 

But  I  muft  put  it  on  myfelf,    Mrs.  Abigail You  have  the 

prettied  tip  of  a  finger 1  muft  take  the  freedom  to  falute  it. 

ABIGAIL, 

Oh  fy  !  you  make  me  afham'd,  Mr.  Velluin ;  how  can  you  do  fo  ? 
I  proteft  I  am  in  fuch  a  confufion \_A  feign  djlruggle. 

VELLUM, 

This  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  idlenefs  ;   it  bears  the  honorable 

fears  of  the  needle But  why  are  you  fo  cruel  as  not  to  pare 

your  nails  ? 

ABIGAIL, 
Oh,   I  vow  you  prefs  it  fo  hard  !  pray  give  me  my  finger  again. 

VELLUM. 

This  middle  finger,    Mrs.  Abigail,  has  a  pretty  neighbour 

A  wedding  ring  wou'd  become  it  mightily He  !  he  !  he  ! 

ABIGAIL. 

You're  fo  full  of  your  jokes.      Ay,  but  where  muft  I   find  one 
for  it  ? 

VELLUM, 

I  defign  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of  it,  they  will  fet 

off  each  other,  and  are indeed  a  twofold  emblem.     The  firft 

will  put  you  in  mind  of  being  a  good  houfewife,  and  the  other  of 
being  a  good  wife.      Ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

AB  I- 
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ABIGAIL. 

Yes,  yes,   I  fee  you  laugh  at  me. 

VELLUM. 
Indeed  I  am  ferious. 

ABIGAIL. 

I  thought  you  had  quite  forfaken  me 1  am  fure  you  cannot 

forget  the  many  repeated  vows  and  promifes  you  formerly  made 
me» 

VELLUM. 

I  ftiould  as  foon  forget  the  multiplication  table. 

ABIGAIL. 

I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my  Lady. 

VELLUM. 
You  have  fo,  and  I  have  Itemd  it  in  my  memory. 

ABIGAIL. 

For  I  have  always  look'd  upon  your  intereft  as  my  own. 

VELLUM. 
It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder  them  from  being  fo. 

ABIGAIL. 

I  muft  ftrike  while  the  iron's  hot.    [Afide.] Well,  Mr.  Vellum,. 

there  is  no  refufing  you,   you  have  fuch  a  bewitching  tongue  ! 

VELLUM. 

How  ?  fpeak  that  again ! 

AB  L 
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ABIGAIL. 

Why  then  in  plain  Englijli  I  love  you. 

VELLUM. 
I  am  overjoy 'd  ! 

ABIGAIL. 

I  muft  own  my  paffion  for  you. 

VELLUM. 

I'm  tranfported  !  [Catches  her  in  his  arms. 

ABIGAIL. 

Dear  charming  man  ! 

VELLUM. 

Thou  fum  total  of  all  my  happinefs. !   I  fhall  grow  extravagant! 

I  can't  forbear to  drink  thy  virtuous  inclinations  in  a  bumper 

offack.  Your  Lady  rauft  make  hafle,  my  duck,  or  we  ftiall  pro- 
vide a  young  fteward  to  the  eflate,  before  fhe  has  an  heir  to  it. 
Prithee,  my  dear,    does  fhe  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Tinfelf 

ABIGAIL. 

Marry  him  !  my  love.  No,  no!  we  muft  take  care  of  that! 
there  would  be  no  ftaying  in  the  houfe  for  us  if  fhe  did.  That 
young  rake-hell  wou'd  fend  all  the  old  fervants  a  grazing.  You 
and  I  fhou'd  be  difcarded   before  the  honey  moon  was  at  an  end. 

VELLUM. 
Prithee,    fweet  one,    does   not  this  Drum   put  the  thoughts  of 


a  rriage  out  of  her  head  ? 


A  B  I- 
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ABIGAIL. 

This  Drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  manag'd,  will  be  no  lefs 
than  a  thoufand  pound  in  our  way. 

VELLUM. 

Ay,  fay 'ft  thou  fo,  my  turtle? 

ABIGAIL. 

Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and  wife 1  mean,  almoft 

as  good  as  man  and  wife^ 1  ought  to  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

VELLUM. 

Certainly  my  dove,  not  from  thy  yoke-fellow,  thy  help-mate, 
thy  own  flefli  and  blood ! 

ABIGAIL. 

Hufh!  I  hear  Mr.  'Tinfers  laugh,  my  Lady  and  he  are  a  coming 
this  way;  if  you  will  take  a  turn  without,  I'll  tejl  you  the  whole 
contrivance. 

VELLUM, 
Give  me  your  hand,   chicken. 

•      ABIGAIL. 
Here  take  it,  you  have  my  heart  already. 

V  E  L  LU  M. 

We  fhall  have  much  iffue*  [Exeunt. 


VOL.  I.  Mmm  ACT 
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ACT     IV.         S    C    E   N    E     I. 

Enter  VELLUM  and  BUTLER. 


VELLUM. 

0  HX,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you and  therefore  be 

attentive. 


J 

BUTLER. 


Attentive  !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that. 1  fuppofe  he  means 

being  fober.  ■  [Afide. 

VELLUM. 

You  know  1  have  always  recommended  to  you  a  method  in 
your  buiinefs  ;  I  would  have  your  knives  and  forks,  your  fpoons 
and  napkins,  your  plate  and  glaffes,  laid  in  a  method. 

BUTLER. 

Ah,  Mailer  Vellum,  you  are  fuch  a  fweet-fpoken  man,  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

VELLUM. 

Method,  John,  makes  buiinefs  eafy,  it  baniflies  all  perplexity 
and  confufion  out  of  families. 

BUTLER. 

How  he  talks!   I  cou'd  hear  him  all  day. 

VELLUM. 

And  nowj  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  table-linen,  your 

lide- 
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fide-board,  your  cellar,  and  every  thing  elfe  within  your  pro- 
vince, are  properly  and  methodically  difpos'd  for  an  entertain- 
ment this  evening. 

B  U  T  L  E  R. 

Mafter  Vellum,  they  fhall  be  ready  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
warning.  But  pray.  Sir,  is  this  entertainment  to  be  made  for 
the  conjurer? 

VELLUM. 

It  is,  John,  for  the  conjurer,  and  yet  it  is  not  for  the  conjurer? 

BUTLER. 

Why,  look  you,  Mafter  Vellum,  if  it  is  for  the  conjurer,  the  cook 
maid  ihou'd  have  orders  to  get  him  fome  difhes  to  his  palate. 
Perhaps  he  may  like  a  little  brimftone  in  his  fauce. 

VELLUM. 

This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  creature,  an  amphibious 

animal,   a  perfon  of  a  twofold  nature but  he  eats  and  drinks 

like  other  men. 

BUTLER. 

Marry,  Mafter  Vellum,  he  fhou'd  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  two 
other  men,  by  the  account  you  give  of  him. 

VELLUM. 

Thy  conceit  is  not  amifs,  he  is  indeed  a  double  man,  ha!  ha  I  ha! 

BUTLER. 

Ha!  I  underftand  you,  he's  one  of  your  hermaphrodites,  as 
they  call  'em. 

VELLUM. 

He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married he  hath  a  beard,  and 

he  hath  no  beard.     He  is  old  and  he  is  young. 

M  m  m  2  BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

How  charmingly  he  talks!  I  fancy,  Mafler  Vellum,  you  cou'd 
make  a  riddle.  The  fame  man  old  and  young?  how  do  you  make 
that  out,  Mafler  Velhimf 

VELLUM. 

Thou  haft  heard  of  a  fnake  cafting  his  fkin,  and  recovering 
his  youth.      Such  is  this  fage  perfon, 

BUTLER. 

Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjurer  fhou'd  be  like  a  ferpent. 

VELLUM. 

When  he  has  thrown  afide  the  old  conjurer's  flough  that  hangs 
about  him,  he'll  come  out  as  fine  a  young  Gentleman  as  ever 
was  feen  in  this  houfe. 

BUTLER. 
Does  he  intend  to  fup  in  his  flough? 

VELLUM. 

That  time  will  fhew. 

BUTLER. 

Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  thefe  things.  Indeed,  Mr.  Vellum, 
I  have  not  underftood  one  word  you  have  faid  this  half  hour. 

VELLUM. 

I  did  not  intend  thou  fhou'dft but  to  our  bufinefs Let 

there  be  a  table  fpread  in  the  great  hall.  Let  your  pots  and 
glaffes  be  wafti'd,  and  in  readinefs.  Bid  the  cook  provide  a  plen- 
tiful fupper,  and  fee  that  all  the  fervants  be  in  their  beft  li- 
veries. 

BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

Ay !  now  I  underftand  every  word  you  fay.  But  I  wou'd  ra- 
ther hear  you  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way. 

VELLUM. 

I  Ihall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  faid  by  and  by bid  Su- 

fan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your  Lady's  bed.  Tcpj; 

BUTLER. 

Two  pillows !  Madam  won't  fleep  upon  'em  both !  fhe  is  not  a 
double  woman  too. 

VELLUM.  ,  ,  , 

,/ol  i'  \ 

She  will  fleep  upon  neither.     But  hark,  Mrs.  Abigail^,  I  think  I 

hear  her  chiding  the  cook  maid. 

BUTLER. 

Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next;  fhe,  I  am  fure, 
fpeaks  plain  Englijh,  one  may  eafily  underftand  every  word  fhe 
fays.  [Exit  Butler. 

VELLUM   Jolus. 

V  E  L  L  U  M. 

Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unlefs  they  have  an  opinion  of 

the  perfon's  underftanding  who  has  the  diredion  of  them 

but  fee  Mrs.  Abigail!  fhe  has  a  bewitching  countenance,    I  wifh  I 
may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  good  earneft. 

Enter  ABIGAIL. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ha!   Mr.  Vellum. 

VEL~ 
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VELLUM. 

What  brings  my  fweet  one  hither? 

ABIGAIL. 

I  am  coming  to  fpeak  to  my  friend  behind  the  wainfcot.  It  is 
fit,  child,  he  fhould  have  an  account  of  this  conjurer,  that  he 
may  not  be  furpris'd. 

VELLUM. 
That  wou'd  be  as  much  as  thy  thoufand  pound  is  worth. 

ABIGAIL. 
I'll  fpeak  low walls  have  ears.  [Pomfhzg  at  the  wainjcof. 

VELLUM. 


.'-•ii;.- 


But  hark  you  ducklin!  be   fure  you  do  not  tell  him  that  I  am 
let  into  the  fecret. 

ABIGAIL. 

That's  a  good  one  indeed !  as  if  I  fliou'd  ever  tell  what  paffes 
between  you  and  me. 

VELLUM. 

No,  no,  my  child,  that  mull  not  be;  he!  he!  he!   that  muft  not 
be;  he!  hel   he! 

ABIGAIL. 

You  will  always  be  waggifh. 

VELLUM. 
Adieu,  and  let  me  hear  the  refult  of  your  conference. 

ABI- 
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ABIGAIL. 

How  can  you  leave  one  fo  foon?  I  fhall  think  it  an  age  'till  I 
fee  you  again. 

VELLUM. 

Adieu,   my  pretty  one. 

ABIGAIL. 
Adieu,  fweet  Mr.  Vellum. 

VELLUM. 

My  pretty  one [As  he  is  going  off. 

ABIGAIL. 
Dear  Mr.  Vellum! 

VELLUM. 

My  pretty  one  !  [Exit  Vellum. 

ABIGAIL  fola. 
ABIGAIL. 

I  have  him if  I  can  but  get  this  thoufand  pound, 

[Fantome  gives  three  raps  upon  his  drum  behind  the  loainjcot. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ha  !   three  raps  upon  the  drum !    the  lignal  Mr.  Fantome  and  I 
agreed  upon,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  fpeak  with  me. 

[Fantome  raps  again. 

ABIGAIL. 
Very  well,  I  hear  you;   come  fox,  come  out  of  your  hole. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    opejis,   and  F  A  N  T  O  M  E    comes  out. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  wardrobe,  till  you  have  oc- 
calion  for  it. 

F  A  jsrr  0  M  E. 

Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what  is  a  doing  in  the  world. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  are  a  very  inquilitive  fpirit.  Bu.t  I  muft  tell  you,  if  you 
do  not  take  care  of  yourfelf,  you  will  be  laid  this  evening. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

I  have  overheard  fomething  of  that  matter.      But  let  me  alone 

for  the  Dodor^ I'll  engage  to  give  a  good  account  of  him.     I 

am  more  in  pain  about  Tinjel.     When  a  Lady's  in  the  cafe,    I'm 
more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conjurers. 

ABIGAIL. 

To  tell  you  truly,  he  preiTes  his  attacks  with  fo  much  impu- 
dence, that  he  has  made  more  progrefs  with  my  Lady  in  two  days, 
than  you  did  in  two  months. 

F  A  JVr  0  M  E. 

I  fhall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if  thou  canft  but  procure 
me  another  interview.  There's  nothing  makes  a  lover  fo  keen, 
as  being  kept  up  in  the  dark. 

ABIGAIL. 

Pray  no  more  of  your  diftant  bows,  your  refped;ful  compli- 
ments  Really,  Mr.  Fantome,  you're  only  fit   to  make  love  a- 

crofs  a  tea-table. 

FAX- 
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F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

My  dear  girl!  I  can't  forbear  hugging  thee  for  thy  good  advice. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  now  I  have  fome  hopes  of  you  ;  but  why  don't  you  do  fo 
to  my  Lady? 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Child,  I  always  thought  your  Lady  lov'd  to  be  treated  with 
refped. 

ABIGAIL. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  fo  great  a  difference  be- 
tween woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine.  You  fee  Tinfel  hasr 
nothing  but  his  faucinefs  to  recommend  him. 

F  A  NT  0  M  E. 

T'injel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  capable  of  love And  let 

me  tell  thee,  Abigail,  a  man,  who  is  hncere  in  his  paffion,  makes 
but  a  very  aukward  profeffion  of  it But  I'll  mend  my  man- 
ners. 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow come,   I  muft  tutor  you 

a  little  ;  fuppofe  me  to  be  my  Lady,  and  let  me  fee  how  you'll 
behave  yourfelf. 

F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  fuch  a  piece  of  mummery. 

ABIGAIL. 

Oh !  it  will  be  quickly  over,   if  you  play  your  part  well. 

VOL.   I.  knn  FAX 
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F  A  JVr  0  M  E. 

Why  then,  dear  Mrs.  Ab 1  mean,  my  Lady  Truman, 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay !    but  you  han't  faluted  me. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

That's  right ;  faith  I  forgot  that  circumftance.  \_KiJfes  her.l 
MeBar  and  Ambrofial 

ABIGAIL. 
That's  very  well 

F  A  X  r  0  M  e: 

How  long  muft  I  be  condemned  to  languifli  ?  when  fhall  my 
fufferings  have  an  end?  My  life!  my  happinefs,  my  all  is  wound 
up  in  you 

ABIGAIL. 
Well!  why  don't  you  fqueeze  my  hand? 

F  A  XT  0  M  E, 
What,  thus? 

ABIGAIL. 

Thus  ?   Ay Now  throw  your  arms  about  my  middle  :    hug 

me  clofer. You  are  not  afraid  of  hurting  me  !   Now  pour  forth 

a  volley  of  rapture  and  nonfenfe,  till  you're  out  of  breath. 

-       .  F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

Tranfport  and  ecftafy!  where  am  I!  my  life!  my  blifs ! 
1  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die  ! 


ABI- 
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ABIGAIL. 

Go  on,  go  on. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

Flames  and  darts Bear  me  to  the  gloomy  fliade,  rocks  and 

grottoes flowers,   zephyrs,  and  purling  ftreams. 

ABIGAIL. 

Oh !  Mr.  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  wou'd  undo  a  veftal ! 
You  were  born  for  the  ruin  of  our  fex. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 
This  will  do  then,  Abigail  f 

ABIGAIL. 

Ay,  this  is  talking  like  a  lover.  Tho'  I  only  reprefent  my 
Lady,  I  take  a  pleafure  in  hearing  you.  Well,  o'  my  confcience 
when  a  man  of  fenfe  has  a  little  dafii  of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no 
woman  can  refill:  him.  Go  on  at  this  rate,  and  the  thoufand 
pound  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket. 

F  A  JYT  0  M  E. 

I  fhall  think  it  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
leffon  in  pradice. 

ABIGAIL. 

You  may  do  it  foon,  if  you  make  good  ufe  of  your  time;  Mr. 
Tinfel  w'lW  be  here  with  my  Lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine  the  con- 
jurer is  to  take  you  in  hand. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

N  n  n  2  A  B  L 
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ABIGAIL. 

Well,   fore-warn'd,  fore-arm'd.      Get  into  your  box,    and  I'll 
endeavour  to  difpofe  every  thing  in  your  favor. 

[Fantome  goes  in.     Exit  Abigail. 

Enter   VELLUM. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail  is  withdrawn. 1  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard 

what  pafs'd  between  her  and  her  invifible  correfpondent. 

Enter    TINSEL. 
r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Vellum  I  Vellum  i 

VELLUM. 

Vellum!  we  are  methinks  very  familiar;   I  ara  not  us'd  to  be 

call'd  fo  by  any  but  their  Ho-nors  [Afide.] What  wou'd  you, 

Mr.  TinfeH 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Let  me  beg  a  favor  of  thee,  old  Gentleman. 

VELLUM. 
What  is  that,   good  Sir? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Prithee  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  thy  Lady's  eflate. 

VELLUM. 
The  rent-roll? 

rix- 
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T  I  X  S  E  L. 

^ 

The  rent-roll?  Ay,   the  rent-roll!    Doft  not  underfland  what 
that  means? 

VELLUM. 

Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchafing  of  it? 

r  I  JV  S  E  L. 

Thou  haft  hit  it,  old  boy;   that  is  my  very  intention. 

V  E  L  L  U  M. 

The  purchafe  will  be  confiderable. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

And  for  that  reafon  I  have  bid  thy  Lady  very  high- — —She  is 
to  have  no  lefs  for  it  than  this  entire  perfon  of  mine. 

VELLUM. 
Is  your  whole  eftate  perfonal,  Mr.  Ti?2fel he!  he!  he! 

r  I  X  S  E  L, 

Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to  jeft,  d'ye?  Look 
ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  continued  my  fteward,  youmuft 
learn  to  walk  with  your  toes  out. 

VELLUM. 

An  infolent  companion !  [^Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Thou'rt  confounded  rich  I  fee,   by  that  dangling  of  thy  arms. 

VELLUM. 

An  ungracious  bird  !  [Afide. 

riX' 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Thou  fhalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thoufand  pounds. 

VELLUM. 
A  very  profligate !  [Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Look  ye.  Vellum,:,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to  you I'll  borrow  fome 

money  of  you. 

VELLUM. 

I  cannot  but  fmile  to  confider  the  difappointment  this  young 
fellow  will  meet  with  ;  I  will  make  myfelf  merry  with  him.  [Afide.'\ 
And  fo,  Mr.  Tinjel,  you  promife  you  will  be  a  very  kind  m after  to 
me.  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

what  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  houfe  you  live  in  ? 

VELLUM. 
What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds  ?  —  Ha  !    ha !  ha! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
That's  too  little. 

VELLUM. 

And  yet  it  is  more  than   I  ihall  give And  I  will  offer  you 

two  reafons  for  it. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
Prithee  what  are  they? 

VEL~ 
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V  E  L  LU  M. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  tenement  is  not  in  your  difpofal ;  andfecondly, 
becaufe  it  never  will  be  in  your  difpofal,  and  fo  fare  you  well, 
good  Mr.  Tijifel.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  You  will  pardon  me  for  being 
jocular,  [Exit  Ntlhxm.. 

r  I  JV  S  E  L. 

This  rogue  is  as  faucy  as  the  conjurer ;  I'll  be  hang'd  if  they 
are  not  a-kin. 

Etiter  LADY.  "        .  - 

L  A  D  r. 

Mr.  Tinfel,  what,  all  alone  ?  You  free-thinkers  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  folitude. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  fteward  ;  a  very  gro- 
tefque  figure  of  a  fellow,  the  very  pidure  of  one  of  our  benchers. 
How  can  you  bear  his  converfation  ? 

LADY. 

I  keep  him  for  my  fteward,  and  not  my  companion.  He's  a 
fober  man. 

r  I  Jsf  S  E  L. 

Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like   a  put a  queer  old  dog,  as  ever  I 

faw  in  my  life :   we  muft  turn  him  off,    Widow.      He  cheats  thee 
confoundedly,  I  fee  that. 

LADT. 

Indeed  you're  miftaken  ;  he  has  always  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  honeft  man. 

TIX- 
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r  I  X  S  E  L, 

What !  I  fuppofe  he  goes  to  church. 

L  A  D  r. 

Goes  to  church  !  fo  do  you  too,  I  hope. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
I  would  for  once,  Widow,   to  make  fure  of  you. 

L  A  D  r. 

Ah,  Mr.  Tin/el,  a  hufband  who  would  not  continue  to  go 
thither,  would  quickly  forget  the  promifes  he  made  there. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Faith,  veiy  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous !  Well  then,  I  war- 
rant thee,  Widow,  thou  wouldft  not  for  the  world  marry  a  fab- 
bath-breaker! 

L  A  D  r. 

Truly  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  remember  the 
conjurer  told  you,  you  were  fliort  liv'd. 


r  I  X  S  E  L. 

The  conjurer!   Ha!   ha!  ha! 

L  A  D  r. 

Indeed  you're  very  witty ! 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Indeed  you're  very  handfome. 

Kt/fes  her  hand. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  wiih  the  fool  does  not  love  me  ! 

'Afide. 

TIX' 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore.  Here  muft  I  pay  my  devotion — — — 
Prithee,  Widow,  haft  thou  any  timber  upon  thy  eftate? 

LADY. 

The  moft  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met  with.  [AJide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

I  take  notice  thou  haft  a  great  deal  of  old  plate  here  in  the 
houfe,  Widow. 

L  A  D  r. 

Mr.  Tinjel,  you  are  a  very  obferving  man. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Thy  large  lilver  ciftern  would  make  a  very  good  coach ;  and 
half  a  dozen  falvers  that  I  faw  on  the  fideboard,  might  be  turn'd 
into  fix  as  pretty  horfes  as  any  that  appear  in  the  ring. 

L  A  D  r. 

You  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tinfel What  pretty  tranf- 

formations  you  could  make  in  my  houfe But  I'll  fee  where 

'twill  end.  \Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Then  I  obferve,  child,  you  have  two  or  three  fervices  of  gilt 
plate;  we'd  eat  always  in  china,  my  dear. 

LADY 

I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  manager How  quickly  you 

have  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods ! 

VOL.  I.  ooo  rix- 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Now,  hark  ye,  Widow,  to  ftiew  you  the  love  that  I  have  for 
you 

L  A  D  r. 

Very  well ;   let  me  hear. 

.     T  I  X  S  E  L. 

You  have  an  old-fafhion'd  gold  caudle  cup,  with  a  figure  of  a 
Saint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

LADY. 

I  have:  what  then? 

r  I  Jf  S  E  L. 

why  look  ye,  I'd  fell  the  caudle  cup  with  the  old  Saint  for  as 
much  money  as  they'd  fetch,  which  I  would  convert  into  a  dia- 
mond buckle,  and  make  you  a  prefent  of  it. 

L  A  D  r. 

Oh  you  are  generous  to  an  extravagance.      But  pray,  Mr.  Tin- 
Jel,  don't  difpofe  of  my  goods  before  you  are  fure  of  my  perfon. 
I  find  you  have  taken  a  great  aflPedion  to  my  moveables. 

r  I  J^  S  E  L. 

My  dear,   I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  fee  you  do.  Sir,  you  need  not  make  any  proteftations  upon 
that  fubjed. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Pho,   pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  ferious,  and,  let  me  tell 

you. 
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you,  that's  the  very  next  ftep  to  being  dull.     Come,  that  pretty 
face  was  never  made  to  look  grave  with. 

L  A  D  r. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  whatever  you  may  think,  marriage  is  a  ferious 
fubje6t. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

For  that  very  reafon,  my  dear,  let  us  get  over  it  as  faft  as  we  can. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  fhou'd  be  very  much  in  hafte  for  a  hufband,  if  I  married 
within  fourteen  months  after  Sir  Georges  deceafe. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  afk  you  a  queftion :  iDoft  not  thou  think 
that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  prefent,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
as  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence? 

L  A  D  r. 

Yes  :  but  decency,   Mr.  Tinfel 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Or  doft  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a  widow  then,  than  thou 
art  now? 

L  A  D  r. 

The  world  would  fay  I  never  lov'd  my  firll  hufband. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Ah,  my  dear,  they  wou'd  fay  you  lov'd  your  fecond ;  and  they 
wou'd  own  I  deferv'd  it,   for  I  fliall  love  thee  moft  inordinately. 

L  A  D  r. 

But  what  wou'd  people  think? 

0002  rix- 
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-  TINSEL. 

Think !  why  they  wou'd  think  thee   the  mirror  of  widowhood 
That  a  woman  fhou'd  live  fourteen  whole  months  after  the 


deceafe  of  her  fpoufe,  without  having  engaged  herfelf.  Why, 
about  town,  we  know  many  a  woman  of  quality's  fecond  hufband 
feveral  years  before  the  death  of  the  firfl. 

LADY. 

Ay,  I  know  you  wits  have  your  common-place  jefts  upon  us 
poor  Widows. 

r  1  X  S  E  L. 

I'll  tell  you  a  ftory,  Widow;  I  know  a  certain  Lady,  who  confi- 
dering  the  crazinefs  of  her  hufband,  had,  in  cafe  of  mortality, 
engaged  herfelf  to  two  young  fellows  of  my  acquaintance.  They 
grew  fuch  defperate  rivals  for  her  while  her  hufband  was  alive, 
that  one  of  them  pink'd  the  other  in  a  duel.  But  the  good  Lady 
was  no  fooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dowager  do?  Why  faith, 
being  a  woman  of  honor,  flie  married  a  third,  to  whom,  it  feems, 
fhe  had  given  her  firft  promife. 

LADY. 

And  this  is  a  true  ftory  upon  your  own  knowledge? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  marry'd,  or  never  believe  TomTmfel. 

LADY. 

Pray,  Mr.  Tinfelj,  do  you  call  this  talking  like  a  wit,  or  like  a 
rake? 

r  I  Jf  S  E  L. 

Innocent  enough,  he!  he  I  he  I  Why!  where 's  the  difference, 
my  dear? 

LADY. 
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L  A  D  r. 

Yes,  Mr.  Tin/el,  the  only  man  I  ever  lov'd  in   my  life,  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of  the  other  in  him. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Nay,  now  you  grow  vaporifti ;  thou 'It  begin  to  fancy  thou  hear'ft 
the  drum  by  and  by. 

LADY. 

If  you  had  been  here  laft  night  about  this  time,  you  would  not 
have  been  fo  merry. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

About  this   time,   fay'ft  thou?  Come  faith,   for  the  humor's 
fake,  we'll  fit  down  and  liflen. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  will,  if  you'll  promife  to  be  ferious. 

r  I  J\f  S  E  L. 
Serious!  never  fear  me,  child.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  doftnot  hear  him? 

LADY. 

You  break  your  word  already.      Pray,  Mr.  Tinjel,  do  you  laugh 
to  fliew  your  wit  or  your  teeth? 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

why,  both !  my  dear. ^I'm  glad  however,  that  fhe  has  taken 

notice  of  my  teeth.   [^Afide.']    But  you  look  ferious,  child;  I  fancy 
thou  hear'ft  the  drum,  doft  not? 

LADY. 

Don't  talk  fo  raftily. 

TIX- 
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r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Why,  my  dear,   you  could  not  look  more  frighted  if  you  had 
Lucifer  s  drum-major  in  your  houfe. 

L  A  D  r. 

Mr.  Thifel,  I  muft  delire  to  fee  you  no  more  in  it,  if  you  do  not 
leave  this  idle  way  of  talking, 

T  I  X  S  E  L. 

Child,  I  thought  I  had  told  you  what  is  my  opinion  of  fpirits, 

as  we  were  drinking  a  difh  of  tea  but  juft  now ^There  is  no 

fuch  thing,  I  give  thee  my  word. 

LADY. 

Oh,  Mr.  Tinjel,  your  authority  muft  be  of  great  weight  to  thofc 
that  know  you. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 
For  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  rayfelf  eafy  in  thofe  points. 

LADY. 

Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  vanity,  but  his  igno- 
rance. [Afide. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

I'll  tell  thee  what  now,  Widow, 1  wou'd  engage  by  the  help 

of  a  white  fheet  and  a  pennyworth  of  link  in  a  dark  night,  to  frighten 
you  a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  the  Vicar  into 
the  bargain.  [Drumbeats.]  Hark!  hark!  what  noife  is  that!  Hea- 
ven defend  us !  this  is  more  than  fancy. 

LADY. 
It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 
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T  I  X  S  E  L. 

'Tis  very  dreadful!  what  a  dog  have  I  been  to  fpeak  againft  my 
confcience,  only  to  Ihew  my  parts! 

LADY. 

It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.      I  wifhyou  have  not  anger'd  it  by 
your  foolifh  difcourfe. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  fpeak  from  my  heart;  I  hope  it  will 
do  me  no  hurt,  for  a  little  harmlefs  rallery. 

L  A  D  T. 

Harmlefs,  d'ye  call  it?  it  beats  hard  by  us,  as  if  it  wou'd  break 
through  the  wall. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white  ffieet? 

[Scene  opens  and  difcovers  Fantome. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Mercy  on  us !  it  appears. 

L  A  D  r. 

Oh!  'tis  he!  'tis  he  himfelf,  'tis  ^'uGeorgel  'tis  my  hufband. 

\She  faints. 

r  I  X  S  E  L. 

Now  wou'd  I  give  ten  thoufand  pound  that  I  were  in  town. 

[Fantome  advances  to  him  dnimmhig. 

I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons.      I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any 

more.  [FantomeT?///  advances  drumming. 

By  my  foul,  Sir  George^  I  was  not  in  earneft  \_  falls  on  his  knees. ^ 

Have  compaffion  on  my  youth,  and  confider  I  am  but  a  coxcomb 

[Fan- 
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—  [Fantome  points  to  the  door.]     But  fee  he  waves  me  off- 


ay  with  all  my  heart What  a  devil  had  I  to  do   with  a  white 

fheet?  [Hejleals  offthejlage,  mending  his  pace  as  the  Drum  beats. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

The  fcoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  Miftrefs  behind  him. 
I'm  miftaken  if  he  makes  love  in  this  houfe  any  more.  I  have 
now  only  the  conjurer  to  deal  with.  I  don't  queflion  but  I  fhall 
make  his  reverence  fcamper  as  faft  as  the  lover.  And  then  the 
day's  my  own.  But  the  fervants  are  coming.  I  muft  get  into 
my  cupboard.  [^He  goes  in. 

Enter  ABIGAIL  and  Servants. 
ABIGAIL. 

O  my  poor  Lady!  this  wicked  drum  has  frighted  Mr.  T'infel out 
of  his  wits,  and  my  Lady  into  a  fwoon.  Let  me  bend  her  a  little 
forward.  She  revives.  Here,  carry  her  into  the  frefh  air,  and 
fhe'll  recover.  \TIiey  carry  her  off.]  This  is  a  little  barbarous  to 
my  Lady,  but  'tis  all  for  her  good:  and  I  know  her  fo  well,  that 
fhe  wou'd  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  fhe  knew  what  I  was  to  get 
by  it.    And  if  any  of  her  friends  fliou'd  blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

/'//  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purfe^,  and  tell  'em, 
'Twasjor  a  thoujand pound,  and  Mr.  Vellum. 


ACT 
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A    C    T     V.        S    G    E   N   E      I. 

Enter  Sir.  GEORGE  in  his  conjurer  s  habit,  the  BUTLER 
marching  before  him  ivith  two  large  candles,  and  the  two  Servants  com- 
ing after  him,  one  bringing  a  little  table,  and  another  a  chair. 

BUTLER. 

AN'T  pleafe  your  Worfliip,   Mr.   Conjurer,    the  Steward  has 
given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  whatfoever  you  fliall  bid  us,  and 
to  pay  you  the  fame  refped,  as  if  you  were  our  Mafter. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Thou  fay 'ft  well. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

An't  pleafe  your  Conjurer's  Worftiip,  fhall  I  fet  the  table  down 
here? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Here,  Peter. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 

Peter! he  knows  my  name  by  his  learning.  [Afide. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

I  have  brought  you,  reverend  Sir,  the  largeft  elbow-chair  in  the 
houfe ;   'tis  that  the  Steward  fits  in  when  he  holds  a  court. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Place  it  there. 
VOL.  1.  Ppp  BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

Sir,   will  you  pleafe  to  want  any  thing  elfe? 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

BUTLER. 

Sir,   I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is   fit  for  your  purpole!   my 

Lady's  mourning  paper,   that  is  black'd  at  the  edges wou'd 

you  choofe  to  write  with  a  crow  quill? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
There  is  none  better. 

BUTLER. 

Coachman,   go  fetch   the  paper  and   ftandifli  out  of  the  little 
parlor. 

COACHMAX.     [to  the  Gardener.'] 

Peter,  prithee  do  thou  go  along  with  me I'm  afraid You 

know  I  went  with  you  laft  night  into  the  garden,    when  the  cook 
maid  wanted  a  handful  of  parfley. 

BUTLER. 

Why,  you  don't  think  I'll  flay  with  the  conjurer  by  myfelf  I 

GARDEJVER. 

Gome,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  and  ink  together. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir   GEORGE  Joins. 

There's  nothing,  I  fee,  makes  fuchftrong  alliances  as  fear.  Thefe 
fellows  are  all  enter'd  into  a  confederacy  againfl  the  ghoft.  There 
mufl  be  abundance  of  bulinefs  done  in  the  family  at  this  rate. 
But  here  comes  the  triple  alliance.     Who  cou'd  have  thought 

thefe 
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thefe  three  rogues  cou'd  have  found  each  of  'em  an  employment 
in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink ! 

Enter  GARDENER   with  a  Jheet    of  paper,  COACHMAN 
with  a  Jlandijh^  and  BUTLER  with  a  pen. 

GARDENER, 

Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 
Sir,   there  is  your  ftandifh. 

BUTLER. 

Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen I'm  glad  I  have  got  rid 

on't.  [Afide. 

GARDEJVER. 

He  forgets  that  he's   to  make  a  circle  [A/ide.] Doclor,  fhall 

I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  chalk? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

It  is  no  matter. 

BUTLER. 

Look  ye,  Sir,  I  fhew'd  you  the  fpot  where  he's  heard  ofteneft, 
if  your  worfhip  can  but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old  wall  in  that 
next  room. 

Sir   GEORGE. 
We  fhall  try. 

GARDENER. 

That's  right,  John.  His  worfhip  muft  let  fly  all  his  learning 
at  that  old  wall. 

Ppp2  BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advife  you,  I  wou'd  have  a  bottle  of 
good  October  by  me.   Shall  I  fet  a  cup  of  old  ftingo  at  your  elbow? 

Sir  GEORGE. 

I  thank  thee we  fhall  do  without  it. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 
John,  he  feems  a  very  good  natur'd  man  for  a  conjurer. 

BUTLER. 

I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  after  a  bit  of  plate  I 
have  loft.  I  fancy,  whilft  he  is  in  my  Lady's  pay,  one  may  hedge 
in  a  queftion  or  two  into  the  bargain.  Sir,  Sir,  may  I  beg  a 
word  in  your  ear? 

Sir    GEORGE, 

What  wouldft  thou? 

BUTLER. 

Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  loft  one  of  my  filver 
fpoons  laft  week. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Mark'd  with  a  fwan's  neck 

BUTLER. 

My  Lady's  creft !   He  knows  every  thing.  [Afide. 

How  wou'd  your  worfhip  advife  me  to  recover  it  again? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Hum ! 

BUTLER. 

What  muft  I  do  to  come  at  it? 

Sir 
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Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Drink  nothing  but  fmall  beer  for  a  fortnight 

BUTLER, 

Small  beer !  rot-gut! 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

If  thou  drink'ft  a  lingle  drop  of  ale  before  fifteen  days  are  ex- 
pir'd it  is  as  much as  thy  fpoon is  worth. 

BUTLER. 

I  {hall  never  recover  it  that  way;  I'll  e'enbuyanew  one.  [Afide. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

D'ye  mind  how  they  whifper? 

GARDEXER. 

I'll  be  hang'd  if  he  he  not  afking  him  fomething  about  J^eil. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  M 

I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  queftion  to  him  about 
poor  Dobbin:  I  fancy  he  cou'd  give  me  better  counfel  than  the 
farrier. 

BUTLER,      [to  ike  Gardener.^ 

A  prodigious  man!  he  knows  every  thing :  now  is  the  time  to 
find  out  thy  pick-ax. 

GARDEJVER. 

I  have  nothing  to  give  him :  does  not  he  exped  to  have  his 
hand  crofs'd  with  filver? 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X.    [to  Sir  George.] 
Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to  afk  you  a  queftion? 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Afk  it. 

COACHMAX. 

I  have  a  poor  liorfe  in  the  liable  that's  bewitch'd: 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
A  bay  gelding. 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  JV. 

How  cou'd  he  know  that? [Afide. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Bought  at  Banbury. 

COACHMAX. 

Whew fo  it  was  o'  my  confcience.  [Whi/iles. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E, 
Six  years  old  laft  Lammas. 

COACHMAX. 

To  a  day.   [Afide.]   Now,  Sir,   I  wou'd  know  whether  the  poor 
beaft  is  bewitch'd  by  Goody  Crouch  or  Goody  Ffye  f 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Neither. 

COACHMAX. 

Then  it  muft  be  Goody  Gurton;  for  fhe  is  the  next  old  woman 
in  the  parifh. 

GARDEMER. 

Haft  thou  done,  Robin? 

COACH- 
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C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X.    [to  the  Gardener,] 
He  can  tell  thee  any  thing. 

GARDEXER.      [to  Sir  George.] 
Sir,  I  wou'd  beg  to  take  you  a  little  further  out  of  hearing 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Speak. 

GARDEXER. 

The  Butler  and  I,   Mr.  Dodor,  were  both  of  us  in  love  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  certain  perfon. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
A  woman. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R, 
How  cou'd  he  know  that?  [Afide. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 
Go  on. 

G  A  R  D  E  X  E  R. 
This  woman  has  lately  had  two  children  at  a  birth. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 
Twins. 

GARDEXER, 

Prodigious!  where  cou'd  he  hear  that?  [Afide. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 

Proceed. 

GAR- 
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GARDEXER, 

Now,  becaufe  I  us'd  to  meet  her  fometimes  in  the  garden,  fhe 
has  laid  them  both 

Sir  GEORGE. 
To  thee. 

GARDENER. 

What  a  power  of  learning  he  mull  have !  he  knows  every  thing. 

[Afide. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Haft  thou  done  ? 

G  A  R  D  E  jY  E  R. 

I  wou'd  defire  to  know  whether   I  am    really  father  to   them 
both. 

Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Stand  before  me,  let  me  furvey  thee  round.  [Lays  his  luand 
upon  his  head,  and  makes  him  turn  about,'] 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 

Look  yonder,  John,  the  filly  dog  is  turning  about  under  the 
conjurer's  wand.  If  he  has  been  fancy  to  him,  we  fhall  fee  him 
puff'd  off  in  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Twins,  doft  thou  fay?  [Still turm?tg  him. 

GARDEJVER. 

Ay,  are  they  both  mine,  d'ye  think? 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E, 

Own  but  one  of  them. 

GARDEXER. 

Ah,  but  Mrs.  Abigail v^iW  have  me  take  care  of  them  both 


file's  always  for  the  Butler if  my  poor  mafter  Sir  George  had 

been  alive,  he  wou'd  have  made  him  go  halves  with  me. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

What,   was  Sir  George  a  kind  mafter  ? 

GARDEXER. 

Was  he  !  Ay,  my  fellow  fervants  will  bear  me  witnefs. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Did  you  love  Sir  George? 

BUTLER. 

Every  body  lov'd  him 

COACHMAX. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parifti  at  the  news  of  his  death— 

GARDEXER. 

He  was  the  beft  neighbour 

BUTLER. 

The  kindeft  hufband 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 
The  trueft  friend  to  the  poor 

VOL.   L  Oqq  BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

My  good  Lady  took  on  mightily,  we  all  thought  it  would  have 
been  the  death  of  her 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  protefl  thefe  fellows  melt  me  !   I  think  the  time  long  till  I  am 
their  mafter  again,   that  I  may  be  kind  to  them.  [Afide. 

Enter  VELLUM, 

VELLUM, 

Have  you  provided  the  Dodor  ev'ry  thing  he  has  occafion  for  ? 
if  fo you  may  depart.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  can  as  yet  fee  no  hurt  in  my  wife's  behaviour  ;  but  Hill  have 
fome  certain  pangs  and  doubts,  that  are  natural  to  the  heart  of  a 
fond  man.  I  muft  take  the  advantage  of  my  difguife  to  be 
thoroughly  fatisfied.  It  would  neither  be  for  her  happinefs,  nor 
mine,  to  make  myfelf  known  to  her  till  I  am  fo.  [Afide.]  Dear 
Vellum !  I  am  impatient  to  hear  fome  news  of  my  wife  ;  how  does 
fhe  after  her  fright  ? 

VELLUM. 

It  is  a  faying  fomewhere  in  my  Lord  Coke^  that  a  Widow 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  alk  of  my  wife,   and  thou  talk'ft  to  me  of  my  Lord  Coke 

prithee  tell  me  how  ftie  does,  for  I  am  in  pain  for  her. 

VELLUM. 

She  is  pretty  well  recover'd.      Mrs.  Abigail  has  put  her  in  good 
heart ;   and  I  have  given  her  great  hopes  from  your  Ikill. 

Sir 
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Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

That  I  think  cannot  fail,  fince  thou  haft  got  this  fecret  out 
of  Abigail.  But  I  could  not  have  thought  my  friend  Fantome  would 
have  ferv'd  me  thus 

VELLUM. 

You  will  ftill  fancy  you  are  a  living  man 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

That  he  fhould  endeavour  to  enfnare  my  wife 

VELLUM. 

You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  demife.  Death  extinguifhes 
all  property, Quoad  hanc It  is  a  maxim  in  the  law. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
A  pox  on  your  learning!  Well,  but  what  is  become  of  Tififel? 

VELLUM. 

He  rufh'd  out  of  the  houfe,  call'd  for  his  horfe,   clap'd  fpurs  to 

his  fides,  and  was  out  of  fight  in  lefs  time  than  I can tell 

ten. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

This  is  whimlical  enough!  my  wife  will  have  a  quick  fucceffion 

of  lovers,    in  one  day Fantome  has  driven  out   Tinjel,  and  I 

fhall  drive  out  Fantome. 

VELLUM. 

Ev'n  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another -He!  he!  he!   you 

muft  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Q^q  q  2  Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a  provoking  blockhead !  but  he  means 

me  well  \Ajide\ Well!  I  muft  have  fatisfadion  of  this   traitor 

Fantome;  and  cannot  take  a  more  proper  one,  than  by  turning  him 
out  of  my  houfe,  in  a  manner  that  fhall  throw  fhame  upon  him,  and 

make  him  ridiculous  as  long  as  he  lives. You  muft  remember, 

Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of  bufinefs  upon  your  hands,  and  I 
have  but  juft  time  to  tell  it  you  over  ;  all  I  require  of  you  is  dif- 
patch,  therefore  hear  me. 

VELLUM. 
There  is  nothing  more  requifite  in  bufinefs  than  difpatch 

Sir  GEORGE. 
Then  hear  me. 

VELLUM. 

It  is  indeed  the  life  of  bufinefs 

Sir    GEORGE. 
Hear  me  then,  I  fay. 

VELLUM. 

And  as  one  has  rightly  obferv'd,  the  benefit  that  attends  it  is 
four- fold.     Firft 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

There   is  no  bearing   this  !   Thou  art  a  going  to  defcribe  dif- 
patch, when  thou  Ihould'fl  be  pradifing  it. 

VELLUM. 
But  your  Ho— nor  will  not  give  me  the  hearing 


Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing [Angrily. 

VELLUM. 
I  am  ftill. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

In  the  firfl  place,  you  are  to  lay  my  wig,  hat,  and  fword 
ready  for  me  in  the  clofet,  and  one  of  my  fcarlet  coats.  You 
know  how  Abigail  has  defcrib'd  the  ghoft  to  you. 

VELLUM. 
It  fhall  be  done. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Then  you  mull  remember,  whilll  I  am  laying  this  ghoft,  you 
are  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of  her  real  hufband  ;  tell 
her  the  whole  ftory,  and  do  it  with  all  the  art  you  are  mafter  of, 
that  the  furprife  may  not  be  too  great  for  her. 

VELLUM. 

It  fliall  be  done But  fince  her  Hq— nor  has  feen  this  appari- 
tion, fhe  defires  to  fee  you  once  more,    before  you  encounter  it. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  fhall  expe{5l  her  impatiently.  For  now  I  can  talk  to  her  with- 
out being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent  rogue  Tinjel,  I  hope 
thou  haft  not  told  Abigail  any  thing  of  the  fecret. 

VELLUM. 

Mrs.  Abigail  is  a  woman  ;  there  are  many  reafons  why  fhe  fhould 

not  be  acquainted  with  it :    I  fhall  only  mention  fix 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Hufli,  here  fhe  comes  !   Oh  my  heart ! 

Enter    L  A  D  Y   ««^  A  B  I  G  A  I  L. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

[Afide,  while  Vellum  talks  in  dumhjliow  to  LadyJ]  O  that  lov'd  wo- 
man !  how  I  long  to  take  her  into  my  arms  !  If  I  find  I  am  flill 
dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a  return  to  life  indeed  !  But  I  muft 
take  care  of  indulging  this  tendernefs,  and  put  on  a  behaviour 
more  fuitable  to  my  prefent  charader. 

[Walks  at  a  dijiance  in  a  penfive  pojlure,  waving  his  wand. 

LADY,      [to  Vellum.] 

This  is  furprifing  indeed  !  So  all  the  fervants  tell  me  ;  they 
fay  he  knows  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  family. 

ABIGAIL.    [Afide.] 

A  parcel  of  credulous  fools  !  they  firft  tell  him  their  fecrets, 
and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to  know  them. 

[£;v/^  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  luith  Abigail. 

L  A  D  r. 

Learned  Sir,  may  I  have  fome  converfation  with  you,  before 
you  begin  your  ceremonies? 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Speak!   but  hold firll  let  me  feel  your  pulfe. 

L  A  D  r. 

What  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
I  have  already  learn'd  a  fecret  from  it,   that  will  aftonifh  you. 

L  A  D  r. 

Pray  what  is  it  ? 

Sir   GEORGE. 
You  will  have  a  hufband  within  this  half  hour. 

ABIGAIL.    [Afide.] 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that He  muft  mean  Mr.  Fantome ;  I  begin 

to  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  art. 

LADY. 

Alas !  I  fear  you   mean  I  fhall   fee  Sir  Georges    apparition  a 
fecond  time. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Have  courage,   you  fhall  fee  the   apparition  no  more.     The 
hufband  I  mention  fhall  be  as  much  alive  as  I  am. 

ABIGAIL. 

Mr.  Fantome  to  be  fure.  [Afide. 

L  A  D  r. 

Impoffible !   I  lov'd  my  firfl  too  well. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

You    cou'd  not  love  the  firft  better  than  you   will  love   the 
fecond. 

ABIGAIL.    [Afide.] 

I'll  be  hang'd  if  my  dear  fleward  has  not  inftruded  him;   he 

means 
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means  Mr.  Fantome  to  be  fure ;  the  thoufand  pound  is  our 
own ! 

LADY. 

Alas  !  you  did  not  know  Sir  George. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

As  well  as  I  do  myfelf 1  faw  him  with  you  in  the  red  da- 

malk  room,  when  he  firft  made  love  to  you ;  your  mother  left  you 
together,  under  pretence  of,  receiving  a  vifit  from  Mrs.  Hawthorn, 
on  her  return  from  London. 

LADY. 
This  is  aftonifliing! 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  lingle  life  for  the  firft  half  hour ; 
your  refufals  then  grew  ftill  fainter  and  fainter.  With  what  ec- 
ftafy  did  Sir  George  kifsyour  hand,  when  you  told  him  you  fhould 
always  follow  the  advice  of  your  Mammal 

LADY. 

Every  circumftance  to  a  tittle ! 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Then,  Lady,  the  wedding  night!  I  faw  you  in  your  white  fattin 
night-gown  ;  you  would  not  come  out  of  your  drefTmg-room,  till 
Sir  George  took  you  out  by  force.   He  drew  you  gently  by  the  hand 

you   ftruggled but  he  was  too  llrong  for  you you 

blufli'd;  he 

LADY. 

Oh!  ftop  there!    go  no  farther ! — —He  knows  every  thing. 

[Afide. 

A  B  I" 
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ABIGAIL. 

Truly,  Mr.  Conjurer^  I  believe  you  have  been  a  wag  in  your 
youth. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Mrs.  Abigail,  you  know  what  your  good  word  coil  Sir  George, 
a  purfe  of  broad  pieces,  Mrs.  Abigail. 

ABIGAIL. 

The  Devil's  in  him.  [Afide.]  Pray,  Sir,  fince  you  have  told  fo 
far,  you  Ihould  tell  my  Lady  that  I  refus'd  to  take  them. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

'Tis  true,  child,  he  was  forc'd  to  thruft  them  into  your  bofom. 

ABIGAIL. 

This  rogue  will  mention  the  thoufand  pound,  if  I  don't  take 
care.  [Afide.']  Pray,  Sir,  tho'  you  are  a  conjurer,  methinks  you 
need  not  be  a  blab 

L  A  D  r. 

Sir,  fince  I  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  your  art,  I  mufl  be- 

feech  you   to  treat  this   apparition    gently it  has  the  refem- 

blance  of  my  deceas'd  hufband;  if  there,  be  any  undifcover'd 
fecret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his  reft,   learn  it  of  him. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  muft  to  that  end  be  lincerely  informed  by  you,  whether- your 
heart  be  engaged  to  another  ;  have  not  you  received  the  addreffes 
of  many  lovers  fince  his  death? 

LADY. 

I  have  been  oblig'd  to  receive  more  vifits  than  have  been 
agreeable. 

VOL.   I.  Rrr  Sir 
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Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Was  not  Tinfel  welcome  ? I'm  afraid  to  hear  an  anfwer  to 

my  own  queftion.  [Afide. 

LADY. 
He  was  well  recommended. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Racks!  [Afide. 

LADY, 

Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Tortures !  [Afide. 

L  A  D  r. 

Heir  to  a  confiderable  eftate ! 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Death  !  [Afide.]  And  you  ftill  love  him?  —  I'm  diftradled !  [Afide. 

LADY. 

No,  I  defpife  him.  I  found  he  had  a  defign  upon  my  fortune, 
was  bafe,  profligate,  cowardly,  and  every  thing  that  cou'd  be  ex- 
peded  from  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles ! 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Fm  recover'd.  [Afide, 

ABIGAIL. 

Oh,  Madam,  had  you  feen  how  like  a  fcoundrel  he  look'd 
when  he  left  your  Ladyfhip  in  a  fwoon.  Where  have  you  left  my 
Lady?  fays  I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  fays  he  :  and  where  are 
you  going?   fays  I.      To  town,   child,   fays  he:    for  to  tell   thee 

truly, 
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truly,  child,  fays  he,   I  don't  care  for  living  under  the  fame  roof 
with  the  devil,  fays  he. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Well,  Lady,  I  fee  nothing  in  all  this  that  may  hinder  Sir 
Georges  fpirit  from  being  at  reft. 

L  A  D  r. 

If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what  paffes  in  my  heart,  he  cannot 
but  be  fatisfied  of  that  fondnefs  which  I  bear  to  his  memory.  My 
forrow  for  him  is  always  frefh  when  I  think  of  him.  He  was  the 
kindeft,  trueft,  tendereft Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

This  quite  o'erpowers  me 1  fhall  difcover  myfelf  before  my 

time.   [Afide.'] Madam,  you  may  now  retire  and  leave  me  to 

myfelf. 

L  A  D  r. 

Succefs  attend  you ! 

ABIGAIL, 

I  wifh  Mr.  Fantome  gets  well  off  from  this  old  don. 1  know 

he'll  be  with  him  immediately.  [Exeunt  Lady  and  Abigail. 

S/r   G  E  O  R  G  E  Joins. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

My  heart  is  now  at  eafe,  fhe  is  the  fame  dear  woman  I  left  her 
now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fantome 1  fhall  cut  the  cere- 
monies fhort a  few  words  will  do  his  bufinefs now  let  me 

feat  myfelf  in  form a  goodeafy  chair  for  a  conjurer  this  ! 

now  for  a  few  mathematical  fcratches a  good  lucky  fcrawl, 

that faith  I  think  it  looks  very  aftrological thefe   two  or 

three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  complete  conjurer's 

R  r  r  2  fcheme. 
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fcheme.    [Drum  heats.]   Ha!  ha!  ha!   Sir,  are  you  there?    Enter, 
Drummer.      Now  I  muft  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enfer  F  A  N  T  O  M  E,   beating  the  drum. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Prithee,  don't  make  a  noife,  I'm  bufy.  [Fantome  beats, 

A  pretty  march  I    prithee  beat  that  over  again. 

[He  heats  and  advances. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E.    [Rifing.] 

Ha !  You're  very  perfeA  in  the  ftep  of  a  ghoft.  You  ftalk  it 
majeftically.  [Fantome  advances. 

How  the  rogue  flares !  he  a^s  it  to  admiration  !  I'll  be  hang'd 
if  he  has  not  been  pradifing  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigail's  ward- 
robe. [Fantome  Jiarts,  gives  a  rap  upon  his  drum. 

Prithee  don't  play  the  fool!  [Fantome  beats. 

Nay,  nay,  enough  of  this,  good  Mr.  Fantome, 

F  A  XT  0  M  E.    [Afide.]  • 

Death!   I'm  difcover'd.     This  jade  Abigail  has  betray 'd  me. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

Mr.  Fa?2tome,  upon  the  word  of  an  aftrologer,  your  thoufand 
pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  Lady  Truman, 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 
'Tis  plain,  flie  has  told  him  all.  [Afide. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E, 

Let  me  advife  you  to  make  off  as  fall  as  you  can,  or  I  plainly 
perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.   Ghoji  will  have  his  bones  broke. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E.     [to  Sir  George.] 

Look  ye,  old  Gentleman,  I  perceive  you  have  learnt  this  fecret 
from  Mrs.  Abigail.  '  _  Sir 
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Sir  GEORGE. 

I  have  learnt  it  from  my  art.  ..^.j       . 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

Thy  art !  prithee  no  more  of  that.  Look  ye,  I  know  you  are 
a  cheat  as  much  as  I  am.  And  if  thou'lt  keep  my  counfel,  I'll 
give  thee  ten  broad  pieces 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

I  am  not  mercenary!    young  man,  I  fcorn  thy  gold. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 
I'll  make  them  up  twenty 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Avaunt!  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll  raife  fuch  an  apparition,  as 
fliall 

F  A  JVr  0  M  E, 

An  apparition,  old  Gentleman!  you  miftake  your  man,  I  am 
not  to  be  frighted  with  bugbears 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  give  thee  fuch 
a  proof  of  my  art 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

Why,  if  thou  haft  any  Hocus  pocus  tricks  to  play,  why  can'ft 
not  do  them  here? 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

The  raifing  of  a  fpirit,  requires  certain  fecret  myfteries  to  be 
performed,  and  words  to  be  mutter'd  in  private 

FAX 
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F  A  X  T  0  M  E. 

Well,  if  I  fee  through  your  trick,   you  will  promife  to  be  my 
friend? 

e:£           -/on;f  -    "        Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E, 
:  I  ^viil —attend  and  tremble.  [Exit. 

F  A  N  T  O  M  E   folus. 

F  A  XT  0  M  E. 

A  very  folemn  old  afs!   but  I  fmoke  him, -he  has  a  mind  to 

raife  his  price  upon  me.      I  could  not  think  this  flut  wou'd  have 

us'd  me  thus 1  begin  to  be  horribly  tir'd  of  my  drum,  I  wifli 

I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However,  I  have  got  this  by  it,  that  it  has 
driven  off  Tinfel  for  good  and  all ;  I  fhan't  have  the  mortification 
to  fee  my  miftrefs  carry'd  off  by  fuch  a  rival.  Well,  whatever 
happens,  I  mull  flop  this  old  fellow's  mouth,  I  mull  not  be 
fparing  in  hufh-money.      But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  in  his  own  habit. 

F  A  X  r  0  M  E. 

Ha!  what's  that !  '^ix George  Truman!  This  can  be  no  counterfeit. 
His  drefs!  his  ftiape!  his  face!  the  very  wound  of  which  he  died! 
nay,  then  'tis  time  to  decamp!  [Runs  off. 

Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!    Fare  you  well,    good   Sir  George the   enemy 

has  left  me  mafter  of  the  field  :  here  are  the  marks  of  my  vidory. 
This  drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my  great  hall  as  the  trophy  of  the 
day. 


Enter 
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Enter  ABIGAIL. 

Sir  George  Jiands  with  his  hand  before  his  face  in  a  mujing  pofture . 

ABIGAIL. 

Yonder  he  is.  O'  my  confcience  he  has  driven  off  the  conju- 
rer. Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantomel  I  give  you  joy,  I  give  you  joy. 
What  do  you  think  of  your  thoufand  pounds  now?  Why  does  not 
the  man  fpeak  ?  [Pidls  him  by  thefleeve. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

Ha !  [leaking  his  hand  from  his  face. 

ABIGAIL.  fH   IV. 

Oh!  'tis  my  Mafter  !  \Shrieks. 

[Running  away  he  catches  her. 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Good  Mrs.  Abigail  not  lo  faft. 

ABIGAIL. 

Are  you  alive.  Sir? He  has  given  my  fhoulderfuch  a  curfed 

tweak!   they  muft  be  real  fingers.      I  feel  'em  I'm  fure. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

What  doft  think  ? 

ABIGAIL. 

Think,  Sir,  think?  Troth  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Pray, 
Sir,  how 

Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

No  queftions,  good  AbigaU.  Thy  curiofity  ftiall  be  fatisfied  in 
due  time.     Where's  your  Lady? 

ABIGAIL. 

Oh,  I  am  fo  frighted and  fo  glad! 

Sir 
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Sir   G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Where's  your  Lady,  I  afk  you 

ABIGAIL, 

Marry  I  don't  know  where   I  am  myfelf 1  can't  forbear 

weeping  for  joy 


-Sk   GEORGE. 


Your  Lady!  I  fay  your  Lady!   I  muft  bring  you  to  yourfelf  with 
one  pinch  more ^^  ^' 

ABIGAIL. 
Oh!  fhe  has  been  talking  a  good  while  with  the  Steward. 

:"  Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Then  he  has  open'd  the  whole  ftory  to  her,  I'm  glad  he  has 
prepar'd  her.      Oh!  here  flie  comes. 

Enier  LADY  follow  d  by  VELLUM. 

LADY. 

Where  is  he!  let  me  fly  into  his  arms!  my  life!   my  foul!   my 
hufband ! 

Sir    G  E  0  R  G  E. 

Oh!  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart,   deareft  of  women  ! 

L  A  D  r. 

Are  you  thenfhill  alive,  and  are  you  here!  I  can  fcarce  believe 
my  fenfes  !  now  am  I  happy  indeed ! 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
My  heart  is  too  full  to  anfwer  thee. 

LADY. 

How  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that  joy  which 

you 
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you  knew  I  muft  receive   from  your  prefence  ?  You  have  robb'd 
my  life  of  fome  hours  of  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

Sir   GEORGE. 

It  was  to  make  our  happinefs  the  more  fincere  and  unmix'd. 
There  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  dafli  it.  What  has  been  the  af- 
flidion  of  our  lives,  has  given  a  variety  to  them,  and  will  here- 
after fupply  us  with  a  thoufand  materials  to  talk  of. 

L  A  D  r. 

I  am  now  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  abfence  to 
leflen  your  love  towards  me. 

Sir  GEORGE. 

And  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  death  to  de- 
ftroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  happieft  of  men. 

LADY. 

Was  ever  woman  fo  blefs'd  !  to  find  again  the  darling  of  her 
foul,  when  fhe  thought  him  loft  for  ever  I  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
fecond  marriage  with  the  only  man  whom  fiie  was  ever  capable 
of  loving  I 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 

May  it  be  as  happy  as  ourfirft,  I  defire  no  more  I  Believe  mc, 
my  dear,  I  want  words  to  exprefs  thofe  tranfports  of  joy  and 
tendernefs  which  are  every  moment  rifing  in  my  heart  whilft  I 
fpeak  to  thee. 

Enter  Servants. 
BUTLER. 

Juft  as  the  fteward  told  us,  lads !  look  you  there,  if  he  ben't 
with  my  Lady  already  ? 

VOL.   L  Sff  GAR^ 
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GARDEXER. 

He  !   he  !  he  !   what  a  joyful  night  will  this  be  for  Madam. 

COACHMAJV. 

As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a  flrange  gentleman  whifk'd  by 
me  ;  but  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  made  away  to  the  George.  If 
I  did  not  fee  mafter  before  me,  I  ftiou'd  have  fworn  it  had  been 
his  Honoro 

GARDENER. 

Haft  given  orders  for  the  bells  to  be  fet  a  ringing. 

COACHMAX, 

Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that,  'tis  done. 

'       Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E.     [to  Lady.] 

My  dear,  I  long  as  much  to  tell  you  my  whole  ftory,  as  you  do 
to  hear  it.  In  the  mean  while  I  am  to  look  upon  this  as  my  wed- 
ding-day. I'll  have  nothing  but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feafting 
in  my  houfe.  My  poor  neighbours  and  my  fervants  Ihall  rejoice 
with  me.  My  hall  fhall  be  free  to  every  one,  and  let  my  cellars 
be  thrown  open. 

BUTLER. 

Ah  !   blefs  your  Honor,    may  you  never  die  again  ! 

C  0  A  C  H  M  A  X. 
The  fame  good  man  that  ever  he  was  I 

GARDEXER. 
Whurra ! 

,  .  Sir 
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.    Sir  GEORGE. 

Vellmn,  thou  haft  done  me  much  fervice  to  day.  I  know  thou 
lov'ft  Abigail,  but  fhe's  difappointed  in  a  fortune.  I'll  make  it  up 
to  both  of  you.  I'll  give  thee  a  thoufand  pound  with  her.  It  is 
not  fit  there  fhou'd  be  one  fad  heart  in  my  houfe  to  night. 

L  A  D  r. 

What  you  do  for  Abigail,  I  know  is  meant  as  a  compliment 
to  me.     This  is  a  new  inftance  of  your  love. 

ABIGAIL. 

Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well  fpoken  man  :  pray  do  you  thank  my 
Mafter  and  my  Lady. 

Sir  G  E  0  R  G  E. 
Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  difpleafed  with  the  gift  I  make  you. 

VELLUM. 

The  gift  is  tiuofold.     I  receive  from  you 
A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion  too  ; 
For  which,  in  humble  wife,  I  thank  the  donors : 
And  fo  we  hid  good  night  to  both  your  Ho~nors. 


Sff2  EPI- 
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Spoken  by  Mrs.   OLDFIELD. 

rO  night,  the  Poet's  Advocate  IJiand, 
And  he  deferves  the  favor  at  my  hand. 
Who  in  my  equipage  their  cauje  debating 
Has  placed  two  lovers,  and  a  third  in  waiting  : 
If  both  the  firfl  fliould  from  their  duty  fwerve, 
T'here's  one  behind  the  wainfcot  in  referve. 
In  his  next  Play,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble. 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double : 
In  troth  'twas  fpoke  like  an  obliging  creature. 
For  though  Hisfunple,  yet  itfhews  good-nature. 

My  help  thus  afk'd,  I  could  not  choofe  but  grant  it. 
And  really  I  thought  the  Play  would  ivant  it. 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  ufual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  and  to  flealyour  hearts: 
Xo  court  intrigue,  no  city  cuckoldom, 

JVofong,  710  dance,  no  mufic but  a  Drum 

Xo  fmutty  thought  in  doubtful  phrafe  exprefsd; 
And,  Gentlemen,  iffo,  pray  where  s  thejefl  ? 
When  we  woidd  raife  your  mirth,  you  hardly  know 
Whether,  inflridnefs,  youfiould  laugh  or  no ; 

But 


EPILOGUE. 

But  turn  upon  the  Ladies  in  the  pity 
And^  if  they  redden^  you  are  Jure  'tis  luit. 

ProteB  him  then,  ye  fair  ones ;  for  the  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  Widow,  ivho,  of  hlamelefs  carriage, 
T'rue  to  her  jointure,  hates  afecond  marriage ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wifes  delights. 
Out  of  one  man  contrives  two  wedding-nights ; 
Xay,   to  oblige  thefex  in  evry  fiate, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  her  mate. 

"Too  long  has  marriage,  in  this  tafelefs  age. 
With  ill-bred  rallery  fupplyd  the  f  age ; 
JSfo  little  fcribbler  is  ofwitfo  bare. 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  Author  deals  not  in  conceits  fo  fale : 
For  fhoud  tK  examples  of  his  Play  prevail, 
J{o  man  need  blufh,  though  true  to  marriage  vows, 
J{or  be  aje/i,  though  hefhoiid  love  hisfpoufe. 
T^hus  has  he  done  you  Britifh  conforts  right, 
Whofe  hifbands,  fiould  they  pry  like  mine  to  night. 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  condud  fdpping, 
Tho'  they  turnd  Conjurers  to  take  you  tripping. 
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HO  N  O  R  ATI  S  S  I  MO    VI  R  O 

CAROLO    MONTAGU 

ARMIGERO, 

SCACCHARII    GANCELLARIO, 
AERARII    PRAEFECTO, 

REGI     a     SECRETIORIBUS 
C  O  N  S  I  L  I  I  S,     8cc. 

/^  U  M  tanta  auribus  tuis  obftrepat  vatum  ne- 
^^  quiffimorum  turba,  nihil  eft  cur  queraris  ali- 
quid  inufitatum  tibi  contigifle,  ubi  praeclarum  hoc 
argumentuni  meis  etiam  numeris  violatum  con- 
fpexeris.  Quantum  virtute  bellica  praeftant  Bri- 
tanni,  recens  ex  rebus  geftis  teftatur  gloria;  quam 
vero  in  humanioribus  Pacis  ftudiis  non  emineamus, 
indicio  funt  quos  nuper  in  lucem  emifimus  verli- 
culi.  Quod  fiCONGREVIUS  ille  tuus  divi- 
no,  quo  folet,  furore  correptus  materiam  hanc  non 

T  t  t  exornaflet, 


D  E  D  I  C  A  T  I  O. 

exornaffet,  vix  tanti  effet  ipfa  Pax,  ut  ilia  Isetaremur 
tot  perditiflimis  Poetis  tarn  mifere  decantata.  At? 
dum  alios  infedor,  mei  ipfius  oblitus  fuiffe  videor, 
qui  haud  minores  forfan  ex  Latinis  tibi  moleftias 
allaturus  fum,  quam  quas  illi  ex  vernaculis  fuis  car- 
minibus  attulerunt;  nifi  quod  inter  ipfos  cruciatus 
lenimentum  aliquod  dolori  tribuat  tormenti  varie- 
tas.  Nee  quidem  unquam  adduci  poffem,  ut  poe- 
ma  patrio  fermone  confcriptum  oculis  tuis  fubji- 
cerem,  qui  ab  iftis  conatibus  caeteros  omnes  fcri- 

bendo  non  minus  deterres,  quam  favendo  excita- 
veris. 


Humanitatis  Tuae 


Cultor  Devotijfimus^ 


JOSEPHUS   ADDISON, 
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Pax  GULIELMI   Aufpiciis  Europae  reddita, 

1697. 

POST  O^U  AM  ingens  clamorque  virum,  ftrepitufque  tubarum, 
Atque  omnis  belli  cecidit  fragor;  afpice,  Gaefar, 
Quae  tibi  foliciti,  turba  importuna,  Poetas 
Munera  deducunt:    generofae  a  pedlore  flammae, 
Diraeque  armorum  effigies,  fimulachraque  belli 
Triftia  difFugiant:   O  tandem  ablifte  triumphis 
Expletus,  penitufque  animo  totum  excute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos  numerofo  milite  campi 
Mifcentur,  folito  nee  fervent  arva  tumultu; 
Stat  circum  alta  quies,  curvoque  innixus  aratro 
Defertas  foffas,  et  caftra  minantia  caftris 
Rufticus  invertit,  tacita  formidine  luftrans 
Horroremque  loci,  et  funeftos  ftragibus  agros. 
Jamque  fuper  vallum  et  munimina  longa  virefcit 
ExpeAata  feges,  jam  propugnacula  rident 
Vere  novo,  infuetos  mirabitur  incola  culmos, 
Luxuriemque  foli,  et  turgentem  a  fanguine  meffera. 

Afpicis  ut  toto  excitus  venit  advena  mundo 
Bellorum  invifens  fedem,  et  confufa  ruinis 
Oppida,  et  everfos  flammarum  turbine  murosl 

Ttt2  Ut 
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Ut  trepidos  rerum  Annales,   triflemque  laborum 
Inquirit  feriem,   attonitis  ut  fpe^iat  ocellis 
Semirutas  turres,   et  adhuc  polluta  cruore 
Flumina,  famofofque    Ormondi  volnere  campos! 

Hie,  ubi  faxa  jacent  difperfo  infeda  cerebro, 
Atque  interruptis  hifcunt  divortia  muris, 
Vexillum  intrepidus  ''•'  fixit,  cui  tempora  dudum 
Budenfes  pabnae,  peregrinaque  laurus  obumbrat. 
Ille  ruens  aciem  in  mediam,  qua  ferrea  grando 
Sparfa  furit  circum,  et  plumbi  denfiffinius  imber, 
Sulphureara  nodem,  tetrafque  bitumine  nubes 
Ingreditur,  crebroque  rubentem  fulgure  fumum. 
Ut  vario  anfradu,  et  difjedis  undique  faxis 
Moenia  difcedunt,  fcopulifque  immane  minantur 
Defuper  horrificis,  et  formidabile  pendent! 

Hie  peftem  occultam,  et  foecundas  fulphure  moles 
Cernere  erat,  magno  quas  inter  mota  tumultu 
Praelia  fervebant;   fubito  cum  clauftra  fras^ore 
Horrendum  difrupta  tenant,  femiuftaque  membra, 
Fumantefque  artus,  laniataque  corpora  lethum 
Corripit  informe,  et  rotat  ater  in  aethere  turbo. 

Sic,  poftquam  Enceladi  dejecit  fulmine  fratres 
Coelicolum  pater,  et  vetuit  contemnere  divos  : 
Divulfam  terrae  faciem,  ingentefque  ruinas 
Mortales  flupuere;    altum  hinc  mirantur  abeffe 
Pelion,  invertique  imis  radicibus  Offam; 
Hie  fluvium  moles  inter  confufaque  faxa 


*  Honoratiffimus  D.  Dominus   C  UTTS,  Baro  de  Gowran,  kc. 


Reptare 
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Reptare,  atque  aliis  difcentem  currere  ripis. 
Stant  dubii,  et  notos  montes  umbrafque  requirunt, 
Errore  ambiguo  elufi,  et  novitate  locorum. 

Nempe  hie  Auriaci  nuper  vexilla  fecutae 
Confluxere  acies,  hie,  afpera  corda,  Britanni, 
Germanufque  ferox,  et  jund:o  foedere  Belga; 
Quique  truei  Boreae,  et  coelo  damnatus  iniquo 
Vitam  agit  in  tenebris;   et  qui  dudum  ore  peruflo 
Decolor  admoti  prodit  vefligia  Phcebi: 
Undique  conveniunt,  totum  confcripta  per  orbem 
Agmina,  Nassovi  que  latus  focialibus  armis 
Circumfufa  tegunt,  fremitufque  et  murmura  mifcent, 
Tarn  vario  dif|und;a  fitu,  tot  diffona  linguis. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis,  "'  Dudor  Fortiffime,  turmis 
Exere,  Tu  vitam  (fi  quid  mea  carmina  poffunt) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  fera  futuri, 
Quern  varias  edodum  artes,  ftudiifque  Minervae 
Omnibus  ornatum  Marti  Rhedycina  furenti 
Credidit  invita,  et  tanto  fe  jadat  alumno. 
Hunc  nempe  ardorem,  atque  immenfos  pe<5loris  aeftus 
Non  jubar  Ar6loum,  aut  noftri  penuria  coeli, 
Sed  plaga  torridior,  qua  fol  intentius  omnes 
EfFundit  radios,  totique  obnoxia  Phoebo 
India  progenuit,  tenerifque  incoxit  ab  annis 
Virtutem  immodicam,  et  generofae  incendia  mentis. 

Jam  quoque  torpentem  qui  infeUx  fufpicit  Ardon, 
Brumamque  aeternam  frigufque  perambulat,  urfae 


*  Infig.  Dom.  Chriftoph.  Codrington,  unus  ex  Regii  Satellitii  Pr^efedis. 

Horridus 
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Horridus  exuviis,  Gulielmi  ingentia  fada 
Defcribit  fociis,  pugnataque  in  ordine  bella 
Attentus  numerat,  neque  brumam  aut  frigora  curat. 
En!  vaftos  nivium  tradus  et  pallida  regna 
Deferit,  imperio  extremum  *  qui  fubjicit  orbem, 
Indigenafque  hyemes,  Britonumque  Heroa  pererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis  ;    fubeunt  nunc  fiifa  Namurcae 
Moenia,  nunc  tardo  qu^  fanguine  plurima  fluxit 
Boinia,  nunc  dubii  palma  indifcreta  Seneffi. 
Quae  facies,  et  quanta  viri!    quo  vertice  in  auras 
Affurgit !   quali  firmat  veftigia  greffu, 
Majeftate  rudi,  et  torvo  fpedabilis  ore. 

Sic  olim  Alcides,  immania  membra  Leonis 
Inftratus  fpoliis,  vafta  fe  mole  ferebat, 
Evandri  amplexus  dextramque  adjungere  dextrae 
Cum  peteret,  tedifque  ingens  fuccederet  hofpes. 

Dum  pugnas,  Gulielme,  tuas,  campofque  cruentos 
Accipit,  in  venis  ebullit  vividus  humor, 
Corda  micant  crebro,  et  mentem  ferit  aemulus  ardor. 
Non  jam  Riphaeos  hoftis  populabitur  agros 
Impune,  aut  agitabit  inultas  Sarmata  praedas. 

Ouis  tamen  ille  procul  fremitus  I    Ouae  murmura  vuls^i 
N  A  s  s  o  V I  u  M  ingeminant !  video  cava  littora  circum 
Fervere  remigibus^  fubitifque  albefcere  velis.- 
Anglia  folve  metus,  et  inanes  mitte  querelas, 
N  AS  so  VI  fecura  tui,  delille  tumentes 
Profpicere  in  flu6lus  animo  fufpenfa,  trucefque 
Objurgare  notos,  tardamque  requirere  puppim  : 


*  Mofcovise  Imperator. 


Optatus 
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Optatus  tibi  Csefar  adeft,   nee  ut  ante  videbis 
Sollicitum  belli  ftudiis,   fatalia  Gallo 
Confilia  et  tacitas  verfantem  in  pe6lore  pugnas. 
OUi  grata  quies  et  pax  tranquilla  verendum 
Compofuit  vultum,   lastofque  afflavit  honores. 

Ut  denfo  circum  fe  plurimus  agmine  miles 
Agglomerat  lateri !   ut  patriam  veterefque  penates 
Refpicit  exultans  !  juvat  oftentare  recentes 
Ore  cicatrices,   et  vulnera  cruda,  notafque 
Mucronum  iniignes,   afflataque  fulphure  membra. 
Chara  ftupet  conjux,    reducifque  incerta  mariti 
Veftigat  faciem  ;   trepida  formidine  proles 
Stat  procul,   et  patrios  horrefcit  nefcia  vultus. 
Ille  graves  cafus,   duri  et  difcrimina  belli 
Enumerat,   tumidifque  inftaurat  praelia  verbis. 
Sic,  poftquam  in  patriam  foecunda  heroibus  Argo 
Phryxeam  attulerat  pellem,  lanamque  rigentem 
Expofuit  Graiis,  et  tortile  velleris  aurum, 
Navita  terrificis  infamia  littora  monftris 
Defcribit,   mixto  fpirantem  incendia  fumo 
Serpentem,  vigilefque  feras,  plauftroque  gementes 
Infolito  tauros,    et  anhelos  igne  juvencos. 

Te  taraen,   O  quantis  Gulielme  erepte  periclis, 
Accipimus  reducem:    tibi  Diva  Britannia  fundit 
Plebemque  et  proceres :   medias  quacunque  per  urbes 
Ingrederis,  crebrae  confurgunt  undique  pompae, 
Gaudiaque  et  plaufus :   mixto  ordine  vulgus  euntem 
Circumftat  fremitu  denfo :    Tibi  Jupiter  annum 
Serius  invertit,   luces  mirata  ferenas 
Ridet  Hyems,  feftoque  vacat  coelum  omne  triumpho. 

Jamque 
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Jamque  *  Nepos  tibi  parvus  adeft,  laetoque  juventac 
IncefTu,  et  blando  teflatur  gaudia  rifu. 
Ut  Patrius  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vultus 
Caefareum  fpirant,  majeftatemque  verendam 
Infundunt  puero!  ut  Mater  formofa  ferenat 
Auguftam  frontem,  et  fublimia  temperat  ora! 
Agnofco  faciem  ambiguam,  mixtofque  parentes, 
Ille  tuas,   GuLiELME,   acies,   et  triftia  bella, 
Pugnafque  innocua  dudum  fub  imagine  lufit. 
Nunc  indignanti  fimilis  fugitiva  pufillae 
Terga  premit  turmae,  et  falfis  terroribus  implet, 
Sternitque  exiguum  fido  cognomine   Galium. 
Nunc  fimulat  turres,  et  propugnacula  parva 
Nominibus  fignat  variis  ;    fubitoque  tumultu 
Sedulus  infirmas  arces,    humilemque  Namurcam 
Diruit:    interea  generofe  in  pe(51:ore  flammae 
AfTurgunt  fenlira  juveni,   notat  ignis  honeftas 
Purpureo  fervore  genas,   et  amabilis  horror. 

Ouis  tamen  Auguftae  immenfas  in  carmine  pompas 
Inftruet,   in  luteos  ubi  vulgo  efFufa  canales 
Vina  rubent,  variatque  infedas  purpura  fordes? 
Ouis  lapfus   referet  ftellarura,  et  fidile  coelum, 
Oiia  laceram  oftendunt  redolentia  compita  chartam, 
Sulphuris  exuvias,  tubulofque  bitumine  calTos  ? 

En  procul  attonitam  video  clarefcere  no61;em 
Fulgore  infolito  !    ruit  undique  lucidus  iraber, 
Flagrantefque  hyemes  ;    crepitantia  fidera  paffim 
Scintillant,   totoque  pluunt  incendia  coelo. 


'^'  Celfiffimus  Princeps  Dux  Gloceftrenfis. 


Nec 
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Nee  minus  in  terris  Vuleanus  mille  figuras 
Induit,  ignivomafque  feras,  et  fulgida  monftra, 
Terribiles  vifu  formas  !   hie  membra  Leonis 
Hifpida  mentitur,    tortifque  comantia  flammis 
Colla  quatit,  rutilafque  jubas ;  hie  lubricus  Anguem 
Ludit,  fubfiliens,  et  multo  fibilat  igne. 

Laetitiam  ingentem  atque  efFufa  haec  gaudia  civis 
Jam  tandem  fecurus  agit,  politoque  timore 
Exercet  ventos,  clafTemque  per  ultima  mundi 
Impune  educit,   pelagoque  licentius  errat : 
Seu  conftrida  gelu,  mediifque  horrentia  Cancri 
Menfibus  arva  videt ;  feu  turgida  malit  olenti 
Tendere  vela  noto,   qua  thurea  flamina  mifcet 
AEolus,  et  placidis  perfundit  odoribus  auras. 

Vos  animae  illuftres  heroum,  umbraeque  recentes, 
Quarum  trunca  jacent  et  adhuc  ftillantia  crudis 
Corpora  vulneribus,  quibus  haec  optabilis  orbi 
Parta  quies,  nondum  Nassovo  abducite  veftro 
Fida  fatellitia,  at  folitis  ftipate  catervis 
Dudorem,  et  tenues  circum  difFundite  turmas. 
Tuque  Maria,   tuos  non  unquam  oblita  Britannos, 
O  Diva,   O  patiens  magnum  expedare  maritum, 
Ne  terris  Dominum  invideas,  quanquam  amplius  ilium 
Detineant,  longamque  agitent  fub  vindice  pacem. 


VOL.  I.  Uuu  BARO- 
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U  A  penetrat  foffor  terrse  caeca  antra,  metallo 
Foecunda  informi,  rudibufque  nitentia  venis  ; 
Dum  ftupet  occultas  gaz'as,  nummofque  futuros, 
Eruit  argenti  latices,  nitidumque  liquorera  ; 
Qui  nullo  effufus  prodit  veftigia  tradu, 
Nee  terram  figno  revolubilis  imprimit  udo, 
Sed  fradus  fparfim  in  globules  formam  ufque  rotundam 
Servat,  et  in  teretes  lapfans  fe  colligit  orbes. 

Incertum  qua  fit  natura,   an  negligat  ultra 
Perficier,  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  temnat ; 
An  potius  folis  vis  imperfeda  relinquat 
Argentum  male  codum,  divitiafque  fluentes  ; 
Quicquid  erit,  magno  fe  jadat  nobilis  ufu  ; 
Nee  Deus  effulfit  magis  afpedabilis  olim, 
Cum  Danaen  flavo  circum  pretiofus   ami6tu 
Ambiit,  et  gratam  fuadente  libidine  formam, 
Depluit  irriguo  liquefadum  Numen  in  Auro. 

Qiiin  age,  fume  tubum  fragilem,   cui  denlior  aer 
Exclufus  ;   fundo  vitri  fubfidat  in  imo 
Argenti  ftagnum;   ut  pluvia  impendente  metallum 
Mobile  defcendat,  vel  contra,   ubi  poftulat  2eftas, 
Prodeat  hinc  liquor  emergens,   et  rurfus  inane 
Occupet  afcenfu,   tubulumque  excurrat  in  omnem. 

Jam 
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Jam  coeli   faciem  tempeftatefque  futuras 
Confcia  lympha  monet,  brumamque  et  frigora  narrat. 
Nam  quoties  liquor  infurgit,  vitreoque  canali 
Sublatum  nequeunt  ripae  cohibere  priores  ; 

Tum  l2etos  fperare  dies  licet,  arva  fatentur  _..     _  ,.. 

AEftatem,  et  large  difFufo  lumine  rident.  ohirguA 

Sin  fefe  immodicum  attollens  Argenteus  humor,  aisqawitG. 

Et  nimium  oppreffus,   contendat  ad  ardua  vitri,  "  ;    ,v/ 

Jam  fitiunt  herbae,  jam  fuccos  flamma  feraces 
Excoquit,   et  languent  confumto  prata  virore.  i^ii/L 

Cum  vero  tenues  nebulas  fpiracula  terraciuiij^  tyiiDj   :  3£ai3ilo'i^ 
Fundunt,   et  madidi  fluitant  fuper  aequora  fuxni,  )K'ro^;./" 

Pabula  venturae  pluviae  ;   tum  fulile  pondus 
Inferiora  petit ;  nee  certior  Ardea  coelos 
Indicat  humentes,  medias  quando  aetheris  oras 
Tranando,   craflTa  fruitur  fublimius  aura, 
Difcutit  et  madidis  rorantia  nubila  pennis. 
Nunc  guttae  agglomerant,  difperfas  frigora  ftipant 
Particulas,  rarufque  in  nimbum  cogitur  humor  : 
Prata  virent,  fegetem  foecundis  imbribus  aether 
Irrigat,  et  bibulse  radici  alimenta  miniftrat. 
Ouin  ubi  plus  aequo  defcendens  uda  metalli 
Fundum  amat,  impatiens  pluviae,   metuenfque  procellam, 
Agricolae  caveant;   non  hoc  impune  colonus 
Afpicit ;    oilendet  mox  foeta  vaporibus  aura 
Colledas  hyemes,  tempeftatemque  fonoram. 
At  licet  Ar2:entum  mole  incumbente  levatum 
Sublidat,  penitufque  imo  fe  condat  in  alveo, 
Caetera  quaeque  tument ;   everfis  flumina  ripis 
Expatiata  ruunt,   fpumantibus  aeftuat  undis 

U  u  u  2  Diluvium, 


!) 
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Diluvium,  rapidique  effufa  licentia  ponti. 

Nulla  tacet  fecreta  poli  mirabile  vitrum, 
Quin  varies  coeli  vultus  et  tempora  prodit. 
Ante  refert,   quando  tenui  velamine  tutus 
Incedes,  quando  fperabis  frigidus  ignem. 

Augurio  hoc  fretus,   quanquam  atri  nubila  coeli 
Dirumpunt  obfcura  diem,  pluviafque  minantur  ; 
Machina  li  neget,  et  fudum  promittat  apertum, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator; 
Nee  metuens  imbrem,  pofcentes  MefTor  ariftas 
Profternat :   terrae  jam  bruma  incumbit  inermis, 
Frigoraque  baud  nocitura  cadunt,  feriuntque  paratos, 


nrrMiio- 
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nrrMAiorEPANOMAxiA, 

S  I  V  E 

P     R     AE     L     I     U     M 

INTER 

P  r  G  M  AE  0  S    et    G  R  U  E  S    commiffum. 


PENNATAS  acies,  et  lamentabile  bellum 
Pygmeadum  refero :   parvas  tu,  Mufa,  cohortes 
Inftrue  ;  tu  gladios,  mortemque  minantia  roftra, 
OfFenfofque  Grues,  indignantefque  pufillam 
Militiam  celebra  ;  volucrumque  hominumque  tumultus. 

Heroum  ingentes  animos  et  triflia  bella 
Pieridum  labor  exhaufit,  verfuque  fonoro 
Juffit  et  aeterna  numerorum  affurgere  pompa: 
Quis  ledos  Graium  juvenes,  et  torva  tuentem 
Thefea,  quis  pedibus  velocem  ignorat  Achillem? 
Qjaem  dura  AEneae  certamina,   quem  Gulielmi 
Gefta  latent?  fratres  Thebani,  et  flebile  fatum 
Pompeii  quem  non  delafTavere  legentem? 
Primus  ego  inta(5las  acies,  gracilemque  tubarum 

Carmine 
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Carmine  depingam  fonitum,  nova  caftra  fecutus  ; 
Exiguofque  canam  pugiles,  Gruibufque  malignos 
Heroas,  nigrifque  ruentem  e  nubibus  hoftem. 

Qua  folis  tepet  ortu,   primitiifque  diei 
India  laeta  rubet,  medium  inter  inhofpita  faxa 
(Per  placidam  valiem,  et  paucis  acceffa  vireta) 
Pygmaeum  quondam  fleterat,  dum  fata  finebant, 
Imperium,     Hinc  varias  vitam  excoluere  per  artes 
Seduli,  et  affiduo  fervebant  arva  popelio. 
Nunc  fi  quis  dura  evadat  per  faxa  viator, 
Defertofque  lares,  et  valles  offibus  albas 
Exiguis  videt,   et  veftigia  parva  fhupefcit. 
Defolata  tenet  vidrix  impune  volucris 
Regna,  et  fecuro  crepitat  Grus  improba  nido. 
Non  fic,  dum  multos  ftetit  infuperabilis  annos 
Parvula  progenies  ;   tum,   fi  quis  cominus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immixtse  auderet  fe  credere  pugnae, 
Miles  atrox  aderat,  fumptifque  feroculus  armis 
Sternit  humi  volucrem  moribundam,  humerifque  reportat 
Ingentem  praedam ;   caefoque  epulatur  in  hofte. 
S^pe  improvifas  mac^abat,  faepe  juvabat 
Diripere  aut  nidum,   aut  ulcifci  in  prole  parentem. 
Nempe  larem  quoties  multa  conftruxerat  arte, 
Aut  uteri  pofuiffet  onus,   volucremque  futuram  ; 
Continue  vultu  fpirans  immane  minaci 
Omnia  vaftaret  miles,   foetufque  necaret 
Immeritos,  vitamque  abrumperet  imperfe6lam, 
Cum  tepido  nondum  maturuit  hoftis  in  ovo. 

Hinc  caufae  irarum,   bella  hinc,  fatalia  bella, 
Atque  acies  letho  intentae,  volucrumque  virumque 

Commiffae 
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Commiflae  ftrages,  confufaque  mortis  imago. 
Non  tantos  motus,  nee  tam  memorabile  bellum, 
Meeonius  quondam  fublimi  carmine  vates 
Lufit;   ubi  totam  flrepituque  armifque  paludem 
Mifcuit :    hie  (vifu  miferabile  !)   corpora  murum 
Sparfa  jacent  juneis  transfixa,  hie  gutture  rauco 
Rana  dolet,  pedibufque  abfeiflb  poplite  ternis 
Reptat  humi,  folitis  nee  fefe  faltibus  efFert. 

Jamque  dies  Pygmaeo  aderat,  quo  tempore  casfi 
Poenituit  fetus,  inta(5laque  maluit  ova. 
Nam  fuper  his  accenfa  graves  exarfit  in  iras 
Grus  ftomachans ;   omnefque  fimul,  quas  Strymonis  unda, 
Aut  ftagnum  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  uda  Gayftri 
Prata  tenent,  adfunt ;   Scythicaque  excita  palude, 
Et  conjurato  volucris  defcendit  ab  Iflro, 
Stragefque  immenfas  et  vulnera  cogitat  abfens,  , 
Exacuitque  ungues  idum  meditata  futurum, 
Et  roftrum  parat  acre,  fugaeque  accommodat  alas. 
Tantus  amor  belh,  et  vindidae  arreda  cupido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  nadus  proprium,   fufpenfus  in  alto 
Acre  concuffis  exercitus  obftrepit  alis, 
Terraeque  immenfos  tra(5lus,  femotaque  longe 
AEquora  defpiciunt,  Boreamque  et  nubila  tranant 
Innumeri:   crebro  circum  ingens  flud;uat  aether 
Flamine,  et  affiduus  mifcet  coelum  omne  tumultus. 

Nee  minor  in  terris  motus,   dum  bella  faceffit 
Impiger,  inftituitque  agmen,  firmatque  phalangas, 
Et  furit  arreptis  animofus  homuncio  telis: 
Donee  turma  duas  compofta  excurrat  in  alas, 
Ordinibufque  frequens,  et  marte  inflru6ta  perito, 

Jamque 
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Jamque  acies  inter   medias  fefe  arduus  infert 
Pygmeadum  dudor,   qui  majeftate  verendus 
IncefTuque  gravis  reliquos  fupereminet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  mediamque  affurgit  in  ulnam. 
Torvior  afpe(5lu  (hoftilis  nam  infculpferat  unguis 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuque  oftentat  honefta 
Roftrorum  figna,  et  crudos  in  pe^ore  morfus. 
Immortali  odio,  aeternifque  exercuit  iris 
Alituum  gentem,  non  ilium  impune  volucris 
Aut  ore,   aut  pedibus  peteret  confifus  aduncis. 
Fatalem  quoties  Gruibus  diflrinxerat  enfem, 
Truncavitque  alas,  celerique  fugam  abftulit  hofli! 
Quot  fecit  ftrages  I   quae  nudis   funera  pullis 
Intulit,  heu!   quoties  implevit  Strymona  fletu  I 

Jamque  procul  fonus  auditur,  piceamque  volantum 
Profpedant  nubem  bellumque  hoftefque  ferentem. 
Crebrefcit  tandem,  atque  oculis  fe  plurimus  offert 
Ordinibus  ftruAus  variis  exercitus  ingens 
Alituum,  motifque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  polum  replet,  fpecieque  immanis  obumbrat 
Agmina  Pygmasorum,   et  denfa  in  nubibus  haeret: 
Nunc  denfa,  at  patriis  mox  reddita  rarior  oris. 
Belli  ardent  ftudio  Pygmaei,   et  lumine  faevo 
Sufpiciunt  hoftem;  nee  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 
Turba  Gruum  horrifico  fefe  fuper  agmina  lapfu 
Praecipitat  gravis,   et  bellum  fperantibus  infert : 
Fit  fragor;   avulfae  volitant  circum  aera  plumae. 
Mox  defeffa  iterum  levibus  fefe  eripit  alis, 
Et  vires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
Armorum  pendet  fortuna :   hie  fixa  volucris 

Cufpide, 
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Cufpide,   fanguineo  fefe  furibunda  rotatu 
Torquet  agens  circum,  roftrumque  intendit  in  hoftem 
Imbelle,  et  curves  in  morte  recolligit  ungues. 
Pygmaei  hie  ftillat  lentus  de  vulnere  fanguis, 
Singultufque  ciet  crebros,  pedibufque  pufillis 
Tundit  humum,   et  moriens  unguem  execratur  acutum. 
AEftuat  omne  folum  flrepitu,   tepidoque  rubefcit : 
Sanguine,   fparguntur  gladii,   fparguntur  et  alae, 
Unguefque  et  digiti,  commiftaque  roftra  lacertis. 

Pygmeadum  fasvit,   mediifque  in  millibus  ardet 
Dudor,  quem  late  hinc  atque  hinc  pereuntia  cingunt 
Corpora  fufa  Gruum ;  mediaque  in  morte  vagatur. 
Nee  plaufu  alarum,   nee  roftri  concidit  idu.   -^nrrr  ea:?'?  S^  koji^C 
Ille  Gruum  terror,  ilium  denfiffima  circum 
Mifcetur  pugna,   et  bellum  omne  laborat  in  uno  : 
Gum,  fubito  appulfus   (fie  Di  voluere)   tumultu 
Ex  inopino  ingens  et  formidabilis  Ales  jli^ii  ^j- 

Comprendit  pedibus  pugnantem  ;   et  (trifle  relatu) 
Suftulit  in  coelum ;  bellator  ab  unguibus  hseret 
Pendulus,  agglomerat  ftrepitu  globus  undique  denfus 
Alituum  ;   fruftra  Pygmaei  lumine  moefto 
Regem  inter  nubes  lugent,   folitoque  minorem 
Heroem  afpiciunt  Gruibus  plaudentibus  efcam. 

Jamque  recrudefcit  bellum,   Grus  defuper  urget 
Pygmaeum  roftro,   atque  hoftem  petit  ardua  morfu  ; 
Turn  fugit  alta  volans  ;   is  furfum  brachia  jadat 
Vulneris  impatiens,   et  inanes  faevit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,   cum  Pelion  ingens 
Mitteret  in  coelum  Briareus,   folioque  Tonantem 
Praecipitem  excuteret ;  fparguntur  in  aethere  toto 

V  O  L.     I.  X  X  X  Fulminaque 
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Fulminaque  fcopulique  :  flagrantia  tela  deorfum  , 
Torquentur  Jovis  acla  manu,  dam  vafla  Gigantum 
Corpora  fufa  jacent,   femiuflaque  fulphure  fumant. 

Viribus  abfumptis  penitus  Pygmeia  tandem  ;, 
Agmina  languefcunt ;   ergo  pars  vertere  terga 
Horribili  perculfa  metu,   pars  tollere  vocem 
Exiguam  ;   late  populus  Cubitalis  oberrat. 
Inftant  a  tergo  volucres,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
Immites,   certae  gentem  extirpare  nefandam. 

Sic  Pygmaea  domus  multos  dominata  per  annos. 
Tot  bellis  defunda,   Gmum  tot  laeta  triumphis, 
Funditus  interiit.:.  Nempe  exitus  omnia  tandem 
Certus  Regna  manet,  -funt  certi  denique  fines, 
Ouos  ultra  tranfire  nefas  :    fic  corruit  olim 
AfTyrias  Imperium,   fic  magnae  Perfidis  imis 
Sedibus  everfum  eft,   et  majus  utroque  Latinum. 
Elylii  valles  nunc  agmine  luftrat  inani, 
Et  veterum  Heroum  mifcetur  grandibus  umbris 
Plebs  parva  :   aut,   fi  quid  fidei  mereatur  anilis 
Fabula,  Paftores  per  noclis  opaca  pufillas 
Saepe  vident  umbras,   Pygmaeos  corpore  caffos. 
Dum  fecura  Gruum,   et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
Laetitiae  penitus  vacat,   indulgetque  choreis, 
Anguftofque  terit  calles,  viridefque  per  orbes 
Turba  levis  falit,  et  lemurum  cognomine  gaudet. 


R  E  S  U  R. 
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EG  R  E  G I  O  S  fuci  tra<5lus,  calamique  labores, 
Surgentefque  hominum  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
Judicis,   et  fimulachra  modis  pallentia  miris, 
Terribilem  vifu  pompara,   tu  carmine  Mufa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  facros  accende  furores. 

Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  fcecunda  colorum 
Infignit  pidura)   inhoneflo  et  fimplice  cultu 
Vefliit  albedo,  fed  ne  rima  ulla  priorem 
Agnofcat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futurae 
Subftravit  pidor  tabulae,  humoremque  fequacem 
Per  muros  traxit ;  velamine  moenia  craffo 
Squallent  obdu<5la,   et  rudioribus  illita  fucis. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  ftellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  fpatio  moles  immenfa  dehifcat  inani. 
Per  cava  coelorum,  et  convexa  patentia  late 
Hinc  atque  hinc  interfufus  fluitaverat  aether  ; 
Mox  radiante  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 

Xxx  2  Titan, 
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Titan,   et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
Cynthia  vibrabat ;   crebris  nunc  confitus  aftris 
Scintillare  polus,  nunc  fulgor  La^leus  omne 
Diffluere  in  coelum,  longoque  albefcere  tradu. 

Sk,  roperis  poftqiiaiti  lufit  priiijordia  pidor,  \J-       Ci 

Dum  fordet  paries,   rriillumque  fatetur  Apellem,         ^   ' 
Cautius  exercet  calamos,   atque  arte  tenacem 
Confundit  vifcum,   fuccofque  attemperat,  oranes 
Inducit  tandem  formas  ;   apparet  ubique 
Muta  cohors,   et  pidurarum  vulgus  inane. 

AligertrS  muri  vaca,t  ora  fuprema  rniniftris,  .:. 

Sparfaque  per  totam  coeleftis  turba  tabellam 
Raucos  infpirat  lituos,   buccafque  tumentes 

Inflat,  et  attonjtum  replet.clangoribus  orbem.    r  O  ID  S  JIO  ^~W 
Defundis  fonus  auditur,   tabulamque  per  imam 
Pi6la  gravefcit  humus,   terris  emergit  apertis 
Progenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  furgit  imago. 

Sic,  dum  foecundis  Cadmus  dat  femina  fulcis. 
Terra  tumet  prsegnans,   animataque  gleba  laborat, 
Luxuriatur  ager  fegete  fpirante,   calefcit 
Omne  folum,   crefcitque  virorum  prodiga  meffis. 

Jam  pulvis  varias  terrae  difperfa  per  oras, 
Sive  inter  venas  teneri  concreta  metalli, 
Senlim  diriguit,   feu  fefe  imraifcuit  herbis, 
Explicita  eft  ;   molem  rurfus  coalefcit  in  unam 
Divifum  funus,   fparfos  prior  alligat  artus 
Jundura,   aptanturque  iterum  coeuntia  membra. 
Hie  nondum  fpecie  perfeda  refurgit  imago, 
Vultum  truncata,  atque  inhonefto  vulnere  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deeft  informi  de  corpore  multum. 

Paulatim 
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Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  infinuata  cadaver 
Motu  aegro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  his  horror  vultus,   et  imagine  tota 
Fufa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrahe  quin  oculos  fpedator,  et,  ora  nitentem 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  infpice  murum, 
Qua  fedet  orta  Deo  proles,   Deus  ipfe,  fereno 
Lumine  perfufus,  radiifque  infperfus  acutis. 
Circum  tranquillas  funduntur  tempora  flammae, 
Regius  ore  vigor  fpirat,  nitet  ignis  ocellis, 
Plurimaque  effulget  majeftas  numine  toto. 
Quantum  diffimilis,  quantum  o  !   mutatus  ab  illo, 
Qjai  peccata  luit  cruciatus  non  fua,  vitam 
Quando  lu<51:antem  cundata  morte  trahebat .' 
Sed  fruflra  voluit  defund;um  Golgotha  numen 
Condere,  dum  vi6la  fatorum  lege  triumphans 
Nativum  petiit  coelum,   et  fuper  sethera  vedus 
Defpexit  lunam  exiguam,   folemque  minorem. 

Jam  latus  effoffum,  et  palmas  oftendit  utrafque, 
Vulnufque  infixum  pede,   clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,   et  tranfadi  quondam  vefligia  ferri. 
Umbrae  hue  felices  tendunt,  numerofaque  eoelos 
Turba  petunt,    atque  immortalia  dona  eapeffunt, 
Matres,   et  longae  nunc  reddita  corpora  vitae 
Infantum,  juvenes,  pueri,   innuptaeque  puellae 
Stant  circum,   atque  avidos  jubar  immortale  bibentes 
Affigunt  oculos  in  Numine  ;   laudibus  aether 
Intonat,   et  laeto  ridet  coelum  omne  triumpho. 
His  amor  impatiens  conceptaque  gaudia  mentem 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  pe(5lore  fervent. 

Non 
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Non  aeque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hofpite  cum  tumet  inclufo,   et  praecordia  fentit 
Mota  Dei  ftimulis,   nimioque  calentia  Phoebo. 

Quis  tamen  ille  novus  perftringit  lumina  fulgor? 
Quam  Mitra  effigiem  diltinxit  pi61:or,  honefto 
Surgentem  e  tumulo,   alatoque  fatellite  fultam? 
Agnofco  faciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
'"'  Wainfletus,   fie  ille  oculos,   fie  ora  ferebat : 
Eheu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  Imago! 

Quando  alium  fimilem  virtus  habitura! 

Irati  innocuas  fecurus  numinis  iras 

Afpieit,  impavidofque  in  Judice  figit  oeellos. 

Quin  age,   et  horrentem  commixtis  igne  tenebris 
Jam  videas  fcenam ;   multo  hie  ftagnantia  fuco 
Moenia,   flagrantem  liquefa^lo  fulphure  rivum  , 
Fingunt,   et  falfus  tanta  arte  accenditur  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metuas  tabulae,  ne  flamraa  per  omne 
Livida  ferpat  opus,   tenuefque  abfumpta  recedat 
Piclura  in  cineres,   propriis  peritura  favillis. 
Hug  turba  infelix  agitur,  turpifque  videri 
Infrendet  dentes,   et  rugis  contrahit  ora. 
Vindex  a  tergo  implacabile  faevit,   et  enfem 
Fulmineum  vibrans  acie  flagrante  fceleflos 
Jam  Paradifeis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris. 
Heu  !   quid  agat  triftis  ?  quo  fe  ccslellibus  iris 
Subtrahat?   o  !   quantum  vellet  nunc  aethere  in  alto 
Virtutcm  colerel   at  tandem  fufpiria  ducit 


Coll.  Magd.  Fundator. 
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Nequicquam,   et  fero  in  lachrymas  efFunditur  ;  obflant 
Sortes  non  revocandae,   et  inexorabile  numen. 

Ouam  varias  aperit  veneres  pidura  !   periti 
Ouot  calami  legimus  veftigia  !  quanta  colorum 
Gratia  fe  profert !   tales  non  difcolor  Iris 
Oftendat,  vario  cum  lumine  floridus  imber 
Rore  nitet  toto,   et  gutta  fcintillat  in  omni, 

O  fuci  nitor,  o  pulchri  durate  colores ! 
Nee,  pi^tura,   tuae  languefcat  gloria  form2e, 
Dum  lucem  videas,   qualem  exprimis  ipfa,   fupremam. 

S  P  H  AE  R  I  S  T  E  R  I  U  M. 

HIG,  ubi  graminea  in  latum  fefe  explicat  aequor 
Planities,  vacuoque  ingens  patet  area  campo. 
Gum  folem  nondum  fumantia  prata  fatentur 
Exortum,   et  tumida;  pendent  in  gramine  guttae, 
Improba  falx  nodis  parva  incrementa  prioris 
Defecat,   exiguam  radens  a  cefpite  melTem: 
Turn  motu  affiduo  faxum  verfatile  terram 
Deprimit  extantem,   et  furgentes  atterit  herbas. 
Lignea  percurrunt  vernantem  turba  palaeftram 
Un(^a,  nitens  oleo,  formas  quibus  effe  rotundas 
Artificis  ferrum  dederat,  facilifque  moveri. 
Ne  tamen  ofFendant  incauti  errore  globorum, 
Quaeque  fuis  incifa  notis  flat  fphaera  ;   fed  unus 
Hanc  vult,  quae  infufo  multum  inciinata  metallo 

Vertitur 
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Vertitur    in  gyros,   et  iniquo  tramite  currit ; 
Ouin  alii  diverfa  placet,   quam  parcius  urget 
Plumbeavis,   motuque  linit  procedere  re(5lo. 

Poftquam  ideo  in  partes  turbam  diftinxerat  sequas 
Confilium,   aut  fors  ;   quifque  fuis  accingitur  armis. 
Evolat  orbiculus,   qua  curfum  meta  futurum 
Defignat ;  jad;ique  legens  veftigia,   primam, 
Qui  certaraen  init,   fphaeram  demittit,   at  ilia 
Leniter  efFufa,   exiguum  quod  ducit  in  orbem, 
Radit  iter,  donee  fenfim  primo  impete  feffo 
Subfiftat;   fubito  globus  emicat  alter  et  alter. 

Mox  ubi  funduntur  late  agmina  crebra  minorem 
Sparfa  per  orbiculum,   ftipantque  frequentia  metam, 
Atque  negant  faciles  aditus  ;  jam  cautius  exit, 
Et  leviter  fefe  infinuat  revolubile  lignum. 
At  fi  forte  globum,   qui  milit,   fpe61:at  inertem 
Serpere,   et  impreffum  fubito  languefcere  motum. 
Pone  urget  fphaerae  vefligia,   et  anxius  inflat, 
Objurgatque  moras,   currentique  imminet  orbi. 
Atque  ut  fegnis  honos  dextrae  fervetur,   iniquam 
Incufat  terram,  ac  furgentem  in  marmore  nodum. 

Nee  rifus  tacuere,   globus  cum  volvitur  a6lus 
Infami  jactu,   aut  nimium  veftigia  plumbum 
Allicit,   et  fphseram  a  re6lo  trahit  infita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,   flrepitus  effundit  inanes, 
Et,  variam  in  fpeciem  diftorto  corpore,  falfos 
Increpat  errores,   et  dat  convitia  ligno. 
Sphaera  fed,  irarum  temnens  ludibria,  coeptum 
Pergit  iter,   nullifque  movetur  furda  querelis. 

Ilia  tamen  laudes  fummuraque  meretur  honorem, 


Ouae 
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Quae  non  dirumpit  curfum,  abfiftitque  moveri, 
Donee  turbam  inter  crebram  dilapfa  fupremum 
Perfeeit  ftadium,  et  metae  inclinata  recumbit. 
Hoftis  at  h2erentem  orbiculo  detrudere  fphaeram 
Certat,   lurainibufque  viam  fignantibus  omnes 
Intendit  vires,   et  miflile  fortiter  urget: 
Evolat  addudo  non  fegnis  fphaera  lacerto. 

Hand  ita  profiliens  Eleo  carcere  pernix 
Auriga  invehitur,  cum  raptus  ab  axe  citato 
Currentefque  domos  videt,  et  fugientia  tedla. 

Si  tamen  in  duros,  obftrud;a  fatellite  multo, 
Impingat  focios,  confundatque  orbibus  orbes; 
Turn  fervetbilis,  fortunam  damnat  acerbam, 
Atque  Deos  atque  aftra  vocat  crudelia. 

Si  vero  incurfus  faciles,  aditumque  patentem 
Inveniat,  partoque  hoftis  fpolietur  honore: 
Turba  fremit  confufa,  fonifque  frequentibus,  euge, 
Exclamant  focii ;  plaufu  ftrepit  omne  viretum. 

Interea  feffos  inimico  Sirius  aftro 
Corripit,  et  falfas  exudant  corpora  guttas ; 
Lenia  jam  zephyri  fpirantes  frigora,   et  umbrae 
Captantur,  vultuque  fluens  abftergitur  humor. 
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A  D 


D.    D.    H    A    N    N    E    S 

INSIGNISSIMUM 

MEDICUM     et      POETAM, 

OOui  canoro  blandius  Orpheo 
Vocale  ducis  carmen,   et  exitu 
Feliciore  ludluofis 

Saepe  animara  revocas  ab  umbris, 
Jam  feu  folutos  in  numerum  pedes 
Cogis,  vel  asgrum  et  vix  animae  tenax 
Corpus  tueris,  feu  cadaver 
Luminibus  penetras  acutis ; 
Opus  relinquens  eripe  te  morae, 
Frontemque  curis  folicitam  explica, 
Scyphumque  jucundus  require 
Purpureo  gravidum  Lyaeo. 
Nunc  plena  magni  pocula  poftules 
Memor  Wilhelmi,   nunc  moveat  fitim 
Minifter  ingens,   imperique 

Preefidium  baud  leve,  Montacutus, 


Omitte 
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Omitte  tandem  trifle  negotium 
Gravefque  curas^  heu  nimium  pius! 
Nee  caeteros  cautus   mederi 
Ipfe  tuam  minuas  falutem. 
Fruftra  cruorem  pulfibus  incitis 
Ebullientem  pollice  comprimis, 
Attentus  explorare  venam 

Quae  febris  exagitet  tumentem  : 
Fruftra  liquores  quot  Chymica  expedit 
Fornax,  et  error  fanguinis,  et  vigor 
Innatus  herbis  te  fatigant : 
Serius  aut  citius  fepulchro 
Debemur  omnes,  vitaque   deferet 
Expulfa  morbis  corpus  inhofpitum, 
Lentumque  deflebunt  nepotes 
(Relliquias  animae)  cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  quoque  fabulas, 
Quos  pauciores  fecerit  ars  tua  ; 
Suumque  vid;orem  viciffim 
Subjiciet  Libitina  vidrix. 
Decurrit   illi   vita  beatior 
Quicunque  lucem  non  nimis  anxius 
Reddit  moleftara,  urgetque  curas 
Sponte  fua  fatis  ingruentes  ; 
Et  quern  dierum  lene   fluentium 
Deledat  ordo,   vitaque  mutuis 
Felix  amicis,   gaudiifque 

Innocuis  bene  temperata.    . 


Yyy2  MACHINAE 
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ACHINAE     GESTICULANTES, 


A  N  G  L  I  C  E 


A      PUPPET-SHOW. 


AD  MIRANDA  cano  levium  fpedacula  rerum, 
Exiguam  gentem,  et  vacuum  fine  mente  popellum; 
Quern,  non  furreptis  coeli  de  fornice  flaramis, 
Innocua  melior  fabricaverat  arte  Prometheus. 

Compita  qua  rifu  fervent,    gloraeratque  tumuitum 
Hiftrio,   deledatque  inhiantem  fcommate  turbam ; 
Quotquot  laetitiae  ftudio  aut  novitate  tenentur, 
Undique  congreffi  permiffa  fedilia  complent. 
Nee  confufus  honos  ;   nummo  fubfellia  cedunt 
Diverfo,   et  varii  ad  pretium  flat  copia  fcamni. 
Tandem  ubi  fubtrahitur  velamen,  lumina  paflim 
Anguftos  penetrant  aditus,   qua  plurima  vifum 
Fila  fecant,  ne,  cum  vacuo  datur  ore  feneftra, 
Pervia  fraus  pateat :   mox  ftridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pi(5los,  et  moenia  fquallida  fuco. 
Hie  humiles  inter  fcenas,   anguftaque  clauftra, 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  concurfus,  bella,   triumphos, 

Ludit 
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Ludit  in  exiguo  plebecula  parva  theatre. 

Sed  praeter  reliquos  incedit  Homuncio  rauca 
Voce  flrepens  ;  major  fubnedit  fibula  veftem, 
Et  referunt  vivos  errantia  lumina  motus; 
In  ventrem  tumet  immodicum ;  pone  eminet  ingens 
A  tergo  gibbus  ;  Pygmaeum  territat  agmen 
Major,  et  immanem  miratur  turba  Gigantem. 
Hie  magna  fretus  mole,  imparibufque  lacertis 
Confifus,   gracili  ja(5lat  convitia  vulgo, 
Et  crebro  folvit,  lepidum  caput,  ora  cachinno. 
Quanquam  res  agitur  folenni  feria  pompa, 
Spernit  follicitum  intra6labilis  ille  tumultum, 
Et  rifu  importunus  adeft,  atque  omnia  turbat. 
Nee  raro  invadit  molles,  pidamque  protervo 
Ore  petit  Nympham,  invitoque  dat  ofcula  ligno. 

Sed  comitum  vulgus  diverfis  membra  fatigant 
Ludis,   et  vario  lafcivit  mobile  faltu. 

Saepe  etiam  gemmis  rutila,  et  fped;abilis  auro, 
Lignea  gens  prodit,  nitidifque  fuperbit  in  oftris. 
Nam,   quoties  feftam  celebrat  fub  imagine  lucem, 
Ordine  compofito  Nympharum  incedit  honeftum 
Agmen,  et  exigui  proceres,   parvique  quirites. 
Pygmaeos  credas  pofitis  raitefcere  bellis, 
Jamque,   infenfa  Gruum  temnentes  praelia,   tutos 
Indulgere  jocis,   tenerifque  vacare  choreis. 

Tales,   cum  medio  labuntur  lidera  ccelo, 
Parvi  fubliliunt  Lemures,   populufque  pufillus 
Feftivos,   rediens  fua  per  veftigia,   gyros 
Ducit,   et  anguftum  crebro  pede  pulfitat  orbem. 
Mane  patent  greffus ;  hinc  fuccos  terra  feraces 

Concipit, 
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Concipit,   in  multam  pubentia  gramina  furgunt 
Luxuriem,  tenerifque  virefcit  circulus  herbis. 

At  non  tranquillas  nulla  abdunt  nubila  luces, 
Saepe  gravi  furgunt  bella,   horrida  bella  tumultu. 
Arma  cient  truculenta  cohors,  placidamque  quietem 
Dirumpunt  pugnae  ;   ufque  adeo  infincera  voluptas 
Omnibus,   et  miftae  caftigant  gaudia  curae. 
Jam  gladii,   tubulique  ingefto  fuiphure  fceti, 
Protenfaeque  haftae,  fulgentiaque  arma,  minaeque 
Telorum  ingentes  fubeunt;   dant  clauflra  fragorem 
Horrendum,  rupt^  ftridente  bitumine  chartae 
Confufos  reddunt  crepitus,   et  libila  mifcent. 
Sternitur  omne  folum  pereuntibus ;   undique  caefae 
Apparent  turmae,   civilis  crimina  belli. 

Sed  poftquam  infanus  pugnae  deferbuit  aeflus, 
Exuerintque  truces  animos,  jam  Marte  fugato, 
Diverfas  repetunt  artes,   curafque  priores. 
Nee  raro  prifci  heroes,  quos  pagina  facra 
Suggerit,   atque  olim  peperit  felicior  aetas. 
Hie  parva  redeunt  fpecie.      Cano  ordine  cernas 
Antiques  prodire,  agmen  venerabile,    Patres, 
Rugis  fulcantur  vultus,   prolixaque  barbae 
Canities  mento  pendet:    fie  tarda  fene6lus 
TiTHONUM  minuit,   cum  moles  tota  cicadam 
Induit,   in  gracilem  fenfim  collegia  figuram. 

Nunc  tamen  unde  genus  ducat,  quae  dextra  latentes 
Suppeditet  vires,  quem  pofcat  turba  moventem, 
Expediam.      Truncos  opifex  et  inutile  lignum 
Cogit  in  humanas  fpecies,  et  robore  natam 
Progeniem  telo  efformat,  nexuque  tenaci 

Crura 
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Crura  ligat  pedibus,  humerifque  accommodat  armos, 
Et  membris  membra  aptat,    et  artubus  infuit  artus. 
Tunc  habiles  addit  trochleas,  quibus  arte  pufillum 
Verfat  onus,  molique  manu  famulatus  inerti 
Sufficit  occultos  motus,  vocemque  miniftrat. 
His  ftruda  auxiliis  jam  machina  tota  peritos 
Oftendit  fulcos,   duri  et  veftigia  ferri : 
Hinc  falit,   atque  agili  fe  fublevat  incita  motu, 
Vocefque  emittit  tenues,   et  non  fua  verba. 
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Ad  Infigniffimum  Virum 

D.   THO.   BURNETTUM, 

Sacrae   Theorias  Telluris  Autorem. 

NON  ufitatum  carminis  alitem, 
BuRNETTE,  pofcis,  non  humilcs  modos : 
Vulgare  pledrum,    languidseque 
Refpuis  ofiicium  camoenae. 
Tu  mixta  rerura  femina  confcius, 
Molemque  cernis  dilTociabilem, 

Terramque  concretam,    et  latentem 
Oceanum  gremio  capaci : 
Dum  veritatem  quaerere  pertinax 
Ignota  pandis,   lollicitus  parum 

Utcunque 
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Utcunque  ftet  commune  vulgi 
Arbitrium  et  popularis  error. 
Auditur  ingens  continuo  fragor, 
Illapfa  tellus  lubrica  deferit 
Fundamina,  et  compage  frada 
Suppofitas  gravis  urget  undas. 
Impulfus  erumpit  medias  liquor. 
Terras  aquarum  efFufa  licentia 
Claudit  viciffim;  has  inter  orbis 
Relliquiae  fluitant  prioris. 
Nunc  et  reclufo  carcere  lucidam 
Balaena  fpedat  folis  imaginem, 
Stellafque  miratur  natantes, 
Et  tremulae  fimulacra  lunae. 
Ouae  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilis! 
Oualis  calefcit  fpiritus  ingeni! 
Ut  tollis  undas  !   ut  frementem 
Diluvii  reprimis   tumultum ! 
Ouis  tam  valenti  pedore  ferreus 
Ut  non  tremifcens  et  timido  pede 
Incedat,  orbis  dum  dolofi 
Detegis  inftabiles  ruinas  ? 
Ouin  haec  cadentum  fragmina  montium 
Natura  vultum  fumere  fimplicem 
Coget  refingens,  in  priorem 
Mox  iterum  reditura  formam. 
Nimbis  rubentem  fulphureis  Jovem 
Gernas ;  ut  udis  faevit  atrox  hyems 
Incendiis,  commune  mundo 
Et  populis  meditata  buftum 


Nudus 
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Nudus  liquentes  plorat  Athos  nives, 
Et  mox  liquefcens  ipfe  adamantinum 
Fundit  cacumen,   dum  per  imas  , 
Saxa  fluunt  refoluta  valles. 
Jamque  alta  coeli  moenia  corruunt, 
Et  veftra  tandem  pagina  (proh  nefas  !) 
Burnett E,  veftra  augebit  ignes, 
Heu  focio  peritura  mundo. 
Mox  aequa  tellus,  mox  fubitus  viror 
Ubique  rident :   En  teretem  globum  ! 
En  laeta  vernantes  Favoni 

Flamina,  perpetuofque  flores ! 
O  pe(5lus  ingens  I   O  animum  gravem, 
Mundi  capacem !   fi  bonus  auguror, 
Te,   noftra  quo  tellus  fuperbit, 
Accipiet  renovata  civera. 
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Volgus  abhorret  ab  hac:  volui  tibi  fuaviloquenti 

Carmine  Pierio  rationem  exponere  noftram, 

Et  quafi  mufcEO  dulci  contingere  melle, 

Si  tibiforte  animum  tali  ratione  tenerem.  Lucretius. 
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V        E        R        S        E 


OCCASIONED     BY 


ADDISON'S    Treatife  of 


M      E      DA      L      S. 


C^E  E  the  ivild  wajle  of  all-devouring  years  I 
^  How  Rome  her  own  fad  fepidchre  appears  : 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  fpreadl 
"The  very  tombs  now  vanifKd  like  their  dead ! 
Some  felt  the  fdent  firoke  ofmouUVring  age ; 
Some,  hofiile  fury ;  fome,  religious  rage  : 
Barbarian  blindnefs,  Chrifiian  xeal  confpire. 
And  Papal  piety,  atid  Gothicj^r^. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  ruins  fav  d  from  flame, 
So?jie  buryd  marble  half  preferves  a  name ; 
T'hat  name,  the  learn  d  with  fierce  difputes  purfue, 
A?id  give  to  Titus  old  Vefpafian'j  due. 

Ambition  fig  h'd.     She  found  it  vain  to  truft 
T'he  faithlefs  Column,  and  the  crumbling  Eufi ; 


Huge 


(4.6) 

Huge  Moles  wlioje  Jliadow  fir etcK d from  Jhore  tofiiore. 
Their  ruins  perifiid,  and  their  place  no  more  I 
Convincd,  fiie  now  contraHs  her  vafi  defign  ; 
And  all  her  triumphs firink  into  a  Coin. 
A  fiarrozo  orb  each  crowded  conquefi  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  Palm  here  fad ]ud^3.  weeps; 
Kow  Jcantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
Andjcarce  arejeen  the profirate  Nile  and  Rhine  : 
AJmall  Euphrates  thro"  the  piece  is  rolFd; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  Medals  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame. 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  hears  each  form  and  name : 
In  onefiort  view,  fubjedied  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  Emfirors,  Heroes,  Sages,  Beauties  lie. 
With  fharpen  d fight  pale  Antiquaries  pore, 
TK  Infcription  value,  hut  the  Rufi  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varni/h,  that,  the  green  endears. 
The  f acred  rufi  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pefcennius  one  employs  hisfchemes ; 
One  grafps  a  Cecrops  in  ecfiatic  dreams: 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned fpleen  devour  d. 
Can  tafie  no  pleafure  fince  hisfiield  was  fcour  d ; 
And  Curio,  refilefs  by  the  fair  one's  fide. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  Bride. 
Theirs  is  the  Vanity,  the  Learning  thine. 
Touch' d  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome'j  glories fiine : 
Her  Gods,  and  godlike  Heroes  rife  to  view. 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
JVbr  blifh,  thefe  fiudies  thy  regard  engage  ; 
Thefe  pleaid  the  Fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 


The 


(47) 

T'he  Verje  and  Sculpture  bore  an  equal  part. 
And  Art  rejiedled  images  to  Art. 

0  ivhenjhall  Britain,  confcious  of  her  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Koma.n  fame? 
In  living  Medals  fee  her  wars  enroll  d. 
And  vanc[uiJ1id  realms  Jupply  recording  Gold? 
Here,  rifingbold,  the  Patriot's  honejlface; 
T'here,  Warriors  frowning  in  hifloric  brafs. 
T^hen  future  ages  with  delight fhall fee. 
How  Plato 'j^  Bacon'jj  Newton'j  looks  agree: 
Or  in  fair  fries  laurel  d  Bards  befhown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addiforij 
"Then  fhall  Thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  Mine) 
On  the  cajl  Ore,  another  Y o)X\o  ^  fhine ; 
With  aJpeH  open  fhall  ere dt  his  head, 
A?2d  round  the  Orb  in  lajling  notes  be  read. 
' '  Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  infoulfincere, 
"  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 
' '  Who  broke  no  promife,  fervd  no  private  end, 
"  Who  gaind  no  title,  and  who  lof  no  friend; 
' '  Ennobled  by  Himfelf,  by  all  approvd, 
"  And  prais  d,  unenvy'd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lovd. 


A.  POPE. 
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DIALOGUE     I. 

CYMT'HIO,  Eugenius  and  Philander,  had  retired  together  from  the  town  to 
a  country  village,  that  lies  upon  the  Thames.  Their  defign  was  to  pafs 
away  the  heats  of  the  Summer  among  the  frefli  breezes  that  rife  from  the 
river,  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of  fhades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole 
country  naturally  abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well  verfed  in  the  po- 
liter parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  moll  refined  nations  of 
Europe:  fo  that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themfelves  on  a  thoufand 
different  fubje61s,  without  running  into  the  common  topics  of  defaming  pub- 
lic parties,  or  particular  perfons.  As  they  were  intimate  friends,  they  took 
the  freedom  to  diffent  from  one  another  in  difcourfe,  or  upon  occafion  to 
fpeak  a  Latin  fentence  without  fearing  the  imputation  of  pedantry  or  ill- 
breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  fields,  when  their 
difcourfe  accidentally  fell  upon  feveral  unprofitable  parts  of  learning.  It  was 
Cyntliio's  humor  to  run  down  every  thing  that  was  rather  for  oftentation  than 
ufe.  He  was  ftill  preferring  good  fenfe  to  arts  and  fciences,  and  often  took 
a  pleafure  to  appear  ignorant,  that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  thofe 
that  valued  themfelves  on  their  books  and  ftudies,  though  at  the  fame  time 
one  might  very  well  fee  that  he  could  not  have  attacked  many  parts  of  learn- 
ing fo  fuccefsfuUy,  had  not  he  borrowed  his  affifiances  from  them.  After 
having  rallied  a  fet  or  two  of  Virtuojos,  he  fell  upon  the  Medallifls. 

H  h  h  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  gentlemen,  fays  he,  value  themfelves  upon  being  critics  in  Ruft, 
and  will  undertake  to  tell  you  the  different  ages  of  it,  by  its  color.  They  . 
are  poffefied  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice,  and  are  for  getting  together 
hoards  of  fuch  money  only  as  was  current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
There  are  leveral  of  them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the 
Antonines,  than  oi  xht  Stuarts,  and  would  rather  choofe  to  count  out  a  fumin 
fefferces,  than  in  pounds  fterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Italy  that  ufed  to 
fwear  by  the  head  oj  Otho.  Nothing  can  be  pleafanter  than  to  fee  a  circle  of 
thefe  Virtuofos  about  a  cabinet  of  Medals,  defcanting  upon  the  value,  rarity 
and  authenticalnefs  of  the  feveral  pieces  that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up 
a  Coin  of  gold,  and  after  having  well  ^veighed  the  figures  and  infcription, 
tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brafs,  it  would  be  invaluable.  Another  falls 
a  ringing  a  Pejcennius  Niger,  and  judicioufly  diftinguifhes  the  found  of  it  to 
be  modern.  A  third  defires  you  to  obferve  well  the  T'oga  on  fuch  a  reverfe, 
and  afks  you  whether  you  can  in  confcience  believe  the  fleeve  of  it  to  be  of 
the  true  Roman  cut. 

I  muft  confefs,  fays  Philander,  the  knowledge  of  Medals  has  mofl  of  thofe 
difadvantages  that  can  render  a  fcience  ridiculous,  to  fuch  as  are  not  well  verfed 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  reprefent  as  impertinences  any  parts 
of  learning  that  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  happinefs  or  convenience 
of  mankind.  When  a  man  fpends  his  whole  life  among  the  ftars  and  planets, 
or  lays  out  a  twelvemonth  on  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  however  noble  his  fpe- 
culations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  burlefque.  But  it  is  flili 
more  natural  to  laugh  at  fuch  fludies  as  are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar 
objecfts.  What  curious  obfervations  have  been  made  on  fpiders,  lobfters, 
and  cockle-fhells  ?  yet  the  very  naming  of  them  is  almoft  fufficient  to  turn 
them  into  rallery.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  fcience  of  Medals,  which 
is  charged  with  fo  many  unconcerning  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built  on  fuch 
mean  materials,  fliould  appear  ridiculous  to  thofe  that  have  not  taken  the 
pains  to  examine  it. 

Eugenius  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander  faid  on  the  fubjecfiof  Medals. 
He  was  one  that  endeavoured  rather  to  be  agreeable  than  fhining  in  conver- 
fation,  for  which  reafon  he  was  more  beloved,  though  not  fo  much  admired 
ZLsCynthio.  I  muft  confefs,  fays  he,  I  find  myfelf  very  much  inclined  to  fpeak 
againft  a  fort  of  ftudy  that  I  know  nothing  of.  I  have  however  one  flrong  pre- 
judice infavor  of  it,  that  Philander  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  employ 
fometime  upon  it.  I  am  glad  then,  fays  Cynthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a 
fcience  of  which  I  have  long  wifhed  to  hear  the  ufefulnefs.  There,  fays  Phi- 
lander, you  muft  excufe  me.  At  prefent  you  do  not  know  but  it  may  have 
its  ufefulnefs.     But  fhould  I  endeavour  to  convince  you  of  it,    I  might  fail 
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in  my  attempt,  and  fo  render  my  fcience  flill  more  contemptible.  On  the 
contrary,  fays  Cynthio,  we  are  already  fo  perfuaded  of  theunprofitablenefsof 
your  fcience,  that  you  can  but  leave  us  where  you  find  us,  but  if  you  fuc- 
ceed  you  increafe  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  fays  Philander,  in  hopes 
of  making  two  fuch  confiderable  profelytes,  I  am  very  well  content  to  talk 
away  an  evening  with  you  on  the  fubje6l;  but  on  this  condition,  that  you 
will  communicate  your  thoughts  to  me  freely  when  you  dilTent  from  me,  or 
have  any  difficulties  that  you  think  me  capable  of  removing.  To  make  ufe 
of  the  liberty  you  give  us,  fays  Eugenius,  I  muft  tell  you  what  I  believe  fur- 
prifes  all  beginners  as  well  as  myfelf.  We  are  apt  to  think  your  medallifts 
a  little  fantaftical  in  the  different  prices  they  fet  upon  their  Coins,  without 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  value  or  the  metal  of  which  they  are  compofed.  A 
filver  Medal,  for  example,  fhall  be  more  efleemed  than  a  golden  one,  and  a 
piece  of  brafs  than  either.  To  anfwer  you,  fays  Philander,  in  the  language 
of  a  medallift,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of  Medals  as  a  treafure  of 
money,  but  of  knowledge,  nor  mull  you  fancy  any  charms  in  gold,  but  in 
the  figures  and  infcriptions  that  adorn  it.  The  intrinfic  value  of  an  old  Coin 
does  not  confifl  in  its  metal  but  its  erudition.  It  is  the  device  that  has  raifed 
the  fpecies,  fo  that  at  prefent  an  As  or  an  Obolus  may  carry  a  higher  price 
than  a  Denarius  or  a  Drachma;  and  a  piece  of  money  that  was  not  worth  a 
penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crowns,  or  per- 
haps a  hundred  guineas.  I  find,  [rjs  Cynthio,  that  to  have  a  relifh  for  ancient 
Coins  it  is  necelTary  to  have  a  contempt  of  the  modern.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
will  never  be  able,  with  all  your  medallic  eloquence,  to  perfuade  Eugenius 
and  myfelf  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Othos  and  Gordians  than 
o(  Jacobus's  or  Louis  d'ors.  This  however  we  fliall  be  judges  of,  when  you  have 
let  us  know  the  feveral  ufes  of  old  Coins. 

The  firfl:  and  moO;  obvious  one,  fays  Philander,  h  the  fhewing  us  the  faces 
of  all  the  great  perfons  of  antiquity.  A  cabinet  of  Medals  is  a  collection  of 
pidures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls  them  very  humoroufly, 

Concifum  argentum  in  titulos,  faciefque  minutas.  Sat.  5. 

You  here  fee  the  Alexanders,  Cajars,  Pompeys,  Trajans,3.nd  the  whole  catalogue 
of  heroes,  who  have  many  of  them  fo  difiinguifhed  themfelves  from  the  reft 
of  mankind,  that  we  almoft  look  upon  them  as  another  fpecies.  It  is  an  agree- 
able araufement  to  compare  in  our  own  thoughts  the  face  of  a  great  man 
with  the  chara^ler  that  authors  have  given  us  of  him,  and  to  try  if  we 
can  find  out  in  his  looks  and  features  either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  merciful 
temper  that  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  hiftory  of  his  adions.    We  find  too  on 

Medals 
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Medals  the  reprefentations  of  Ladies  that  have  given  occafion  to  whole  vo- 
lumes on  the  account  only  of  a  face.  We  have  here  the  pleafure  to  examine 
their  looks  and  dreffes,  and  to  furvey  at  leifure  thofe  beauties  that  have  fome- 
times  been  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  whole  kingdoms :  nor  do  you  only 
meet  the  faces  of  fuch  as  are  famous  in  hillory,  but  of  feveral  whofe  names 
are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  except  on  Medals.  Some  of  the  Emperors, 
or  example,  have  had  wives,  and  fome  of  them  children,  that  no  authors 
have  mentioned.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  the  ftudy  of  Coins  for  having 
made  new  difcoveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them  information  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  no  other  kind  of  records.  You  mull  give 
me  leave,  fays  Cynthio,  to  reje6l  this  laft  ufe  of  Medals.  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  myfelf  with  a  perfon's  name  or  face  that  receives  all  his  re- 
putation from  the  mint,  and  would  never  have  been  known  in  the  world  had 
there  not  been  fuch  things  as  Medals.  A  man's  memory  finds  fufficient  em- 
ployment on  fuch  as  have  really  fignalifed  themfelves  by  their  great  anions, 
without  charging  itfelf  with  the  names  of  an  inhgnificant  people  whofe  whole 
hiftory  is  written  on  the  edges  of  an  old  Coin. 

If  you  are  only  for  fuch  perfons  as  have  made  a  noife  in  the  world,  fays 
Philander,  you  have  on  Medals  a  long  lift  of  heathen  deities,  diftinguiflied 
from  each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and  ornaments.  You  fee  the  copies  of 
feveral  ftatues  that  have  had  the  politeft  nations  of  the  world  fall  down  be- 
fore them.  You  have  here  too  feveral  perfons  of  a  more  thin  and  fhadowy 
nature,  as  Hope,  Conftancy,  Fidelity,  Abundance,  Honor,  Virtue,  Eternity, 
Juftice,  Moderation,  Happinefs,  and  in  fliort  a  whole  creation  of  the  like  ima- 
ginary fubftances.  To  thefe  you  may  add  the  Genies  of  nations,  provinces, 
cities,  highways,  and  the  like  allegorical  Beings.  In  devices  of  this  nature 
one  fees  a  pretty  poetical  invention,  and  may  often  find  as  mvich  thought 
on  the  reverfe  of  a  Medal  as  in  a  canto  oi  Spenjer,  Not  to  interrupt  you,  fays 
Eugenius,  I  fancy  it  is  this  ufe  of  Medals  that  has  recommended  them  to  feve- 
ral hiftory  painters,  who  perhaps  without  this  affiftance  would  have  found 
it  \'ery  difficult  to  have  invented  fuch  an  airy  fpecies  of  beings,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colors,  or  to  find  out  a  proper  drefs 
for  a  paffion.  It  is  doubtlefs  for  this  reafon,  ila.ys  Philander,  that  painters  have 
not  a  little  contributed  to  bring  the  ftudy  of  Medals  in  vogue.  For  not  to 
mention  feveral  others,  Caraccio  is  faid  to  have  affifted  Aretine  by  defigns  that 
he  took  from  the  Spintria  oi  Tiberius.  Raphael  had  thoroughly  ftudied  the  fi- 
gures on  old  Coins.  Patin  tells  us,  that  Le  Brun  had  done  the  fame.  And  it 
is  well  known  that  Rubens'^  had  a  noble  collection  of  Medals  in  his  own  pof- 
feffion.  But  I  muft  not  quit  this  head  before  I  tell  you,  that  you  fee  on  Me- 
dals not  only  the  names  and  perfons  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Confuls,  Procon- 

fuls. 
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fuls,  Praetors,  and  the  like  chara61ers  of  importance,  but  offome  of  the  po- 
ets, and  of  feveral  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  a 
noble  time,  fays  Cynthio,  when  trips  and  Cornijli  hugs  could  make  a  man  im- 
mortal. How  many  heroes  would  Moorjields  have  furniflied  out  in  the  days 
of  old?  A  fellow  that  can  now  only  win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among 
the  Greeks,  might  havehadhis  face ftamped  upon  theirCoins.  But  thefe  were 
the  wife  ancients,  who  had  more  elleem  for  a  Milo  than  a  Homer,  and  heaped 
up  greater  honors  on  Pindar's  jockies,  than  on  the  poet  himfelf.  But  by  this 
time  I  fuppofe  you  have  drawn  up  all  your  medallic  people,  and  indeed 
they  make  a  much  more  formidable  body  than  I  could  have  imagined.  You 
have  fhewn  us  all  conditions,  fexes  and  ages,  emperors  and  empreffes,  men 
and  children,  gods  and  wreftlers.  Nay  you  have  conjured  up  perfons  that 
exifl  no  where  elfe  but  on  old  Coins,  and  have  made  our  paflions  and  vir- 
tues and  vices  vifible.  I  could  never  have  thought  that  a  cabinet  of  Medals 
had  been  fo  well  peopled.  But  in  the  next  place,  fays  Philander,  as  we  fee 
on  Coins  the  different  faces  of  perfons,  we  fee  on  them  too  their  different 
habits  and  dreffes,  according  to  the  mode  that  prevailed  in  the  feveral  ages 
when  the  Medals  were  ftamped.  This  is  another  ufe,  fays  Cynthio,  that  in  my 
opinion  contributes  rather  to  make  a  man  learned  than  wife,  and  is  neither 
capable  of  pleafing  the  underftanding  or  imagination.  I  know  there  are  fe- 
veral fupercilious  critics  that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greateft  contempt 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  Romans  wore  a  girdle,  and  are  amazed  at  a 
man's  ignorance,  who  believes  the  Toga  had  any  fleeves  to  it  till  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Now  I  would  fain  know  the  great  importance 
of  this  kind  of  learning,  and  why  it  ftiould  not  be  as  noble  a  tafk.  to  write 
upon  a  bib  and  hanging-fleeves,  as  on  the  Bulla  and  Pratexta.  The  reafon 
is,  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with  the  other 
no  where  but  in  learned  authors.  An  antiquary  will  fcorn  to  mention  a  pin- 
ner or  a  nightrail,  a  petticoat  or  a  manteau;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a 
father  of  the  church  on  the  Vitta  and  Peplus,  the  Stola  and  Injiita.  How  would 
an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it  polFible  for  him  to  fee  the  folemn  differtations 
that  have  been  made  on  thefe  weighty  fubjeds.  To  fet  them  in  their  natu- 
ral light,  let  us  fancy,  if  you  pleafe,  that  about  a  thoufand  years  hence,  fome 
profound  author  fhall  write  a  learned  treatife  on  the  habits  of  the  prefent 
age,  diftinguiflied  into  the  following  titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  Britifh  Trowfer. 

Of  the  Ruff  and  Collar-band. 

The  opinion  of  feveral  learned  men  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  Shoulder-knot. 

Such  a  one  miflaken  in  his  account  of  the  Surtout,  &c. 
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I  mull  confefs,  fays  Eugenius,  interrupting  him,  the  knowledge  of  thefe  affairs 
is  in  itfelf  very  little  improving,  but  as  it  is  impoffible  without  it  to  under- 
ftand  feveral  parts  of  your  ancient  authors,  it  certainly  hath  its  ufe.  It  is 
pity  indeed  there  is  not  a  nearer  way  of  coming  at  it.  I  have  fometimes  fan- 
cied it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  defign  to  make  a  kind  of  an  old  Roman 
wardrobe,  where  you  fhall  fee  Togas  and  Tunicas,  the  Chlamys  a.ndTrabea,  and 
in  fhort  all  the  different  vefls  and  ornaments  that  are  fo  often  mentioned  in 
the  Greek  a.nd  Boman  authors.  By  this  means  a  man  would  comprehend  bet- 
ter and  remember  much  longer  the  fliape  of  an  ancient  garment,  than  he 
poUibly  can  from  the  help  of  tedious  quotations  and  defcriptions.  The  de- 
fign, fays  Philander,  might  be  very  ufeful,  but  after  what  models  would  you 
\vork?  Sigonius,  for  example,  will  tell  you  that  the  Vejlis  Trabeata  wasof  fuch 
a  particular  fafhion,  Scaliger  is  for  another,  and  Dacier  thinks  them  both  in 
the  wrong.  Thefe  are,  fays  Cynthio,  I  fuppofe  the  names  of  three  Roman  taylors: 
for  is  it  poflible  men  of  learning  can  have  any  dlfputes  of  this  nature?  May 
not  we  as  well  believe  that  hereafter  the  whole  learned  world  will  be  di- 
vided upon  the  make  of  a  modern  pair  of  breeches  ?  And  yet,  fays  Eugenius, 
the  critics  have  fallen  as  foul  upon  each  other  for  matters  of  the  fame  mo- 
ment. But  as  to  this  point,  where  the  make  of  the  garment  is  controverted, 
let  them,  if  they  can  find  cloth  enough,  work  after  all  the  mofl  probable 
fafhions.  To  enlarge  the  clefign,  I  would  have  another  room  for  the  old  Ro- 
man inftruments  of  war,  where  you  might  fee  the  Pilum  and  the  fhield,  the 
eagles,  enfigns,  helmets,  battering-rams  and  trophies,  in  a  word,  all  the 
ancient  military  furniture  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  might  have  been  in 
an  arfenal  of  old  Rome.  A  third  apartment  flrould  be  a  kind  of  facrifty  for 
altars,  idols,  facrificing  inftruments,  and  other  religious  utenfils.  Not  to 
be  tedious,  one  might  make  a  magazine  for  all  forts  of  antiquities,  that 
would  fhew  a  man  in  an  afternoon  more  than  he  could  learn  out  of  books 
in  a  twelvemonth.  This  would  cut  fhort  the  whole  ftudy  of  antiquities, 
and  perhaps  be  much  more  ufeful  to  univerfities  than  thofe  colle^lions  of 
whale-bone  and  crocodile-fkins  in  which  they  commonly  abound.  You  will 
find  it  very  difficult,  fays  Cynthio,  to  perfuade  thofe  focieties  of  learned  men 
to  fall  in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  you  that  things  of  ^this  impor- 
tance muft  not  be  taken  on  truft ;  you  ought  to  learn  them  among  the  claf- 
fic  authors  and  at  the  fountain  head.  Pray  confider  what  a  figure  a  man 
would  make  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fliould  he  appeal  to  your  univerfity 
wardrobe,  when  they  exped  a  fentenceout  of  the  Re  Vejliarial  or  how  do  you 
think  a  man  that  has  read  Vegetius  will  relifli  your  Roman  arfenal  ?  In  the  mean 
time,  idijs  Philander,  you  find  on  Medals  every  thing  that  you  could  meet 
Math  in  your  magazine  of  antiquities,  and  when  you  have  built  your  arfe- 

nals. 
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nals,  wardrobes,  and  facriflies,  it  is  from  Medals  that  you  muft  fetch  their 
furniture.  It  is  here  too  that  you  fee  the  figures  of  feveral  inftruments  of 
mufic,  mathematics  and  mechanics.  One  might  make  an  entire  galley  out 
of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverfes  of  feveral  old  Coins. 
Nor  are  they  only  charged  with  things,  but  with  many  ancient  cufloms,  as 
facrifices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decurfions,  le<5lifterniums,  and 
a  thoufand  other  antiquated  names  and  ceremonies  that  we  fliould  not 
have  had  fo  juft  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  ftill  preferved  on  Coins.  I 
might  add  under  this  head  of  antiquities,  that  we  find  on  Medals  the  man- 
ner of  fpelling  in  the  old  Roman  inlcriptions.  That  is,  fays  Cynthio,  we  find 
that  Felix  is  never  written  with  an  a.  diphthong,  and  that  in  Augujius's  days 
Civis  Hood  for  Gives,  witb.  other  fecrets  in  orthography  of  the  fame  importance. 

To  come  then  to  a  more  weighty  ufe,  fays  Philander,  it  is  certain  that 
Medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  hiftory,  in  confirming  fuch  paffages  as  are 
true  in  old  authors,  in  fettling  fuch  as  are  told  after  different  manners,  and 
in  recording  fuch  as  have  been  omitted.  In  this  cafe  a  cabinet  of  Medals  is 
a  body  of  hiftory.  It  was  indeed  the  beft  way  in  the  world  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  anions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  Emperor,  and 
to  put  every  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of  printing,  before 
the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this  means  that  Monfienr  Vaillani  has  difem- 
broiled  ahiftory  that  was  loft  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  out  of  afhort 
colledion  of  Medals  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  Kings  o(  Syria.  For  this 
too  is  an  advantage  Medals  have  over  books,  that  they  tell  their  ftory  much 
quicker,  and  fum  up  a  whole  volume  in  twenty  or  thirty  reverfes.  They 
are  indeed  the  beft  epitomes  in  the  world,  and  let  you  fee  with  one  caft  of 
an  eye  the  fubftance  of  above  a  hundred  pages.  Another  ufe  of  Medals  is, 
that  they  not  only  Ihewyou  the  actions  of  an  Emperor,  but  at  the  fame  time 
mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were  performed.  Every  exploit  has  its 
date  fet  to  it.  A  feries  of  an  Emperor's  Coins  is  his  life  digefted  into  an- 
nals. Hiftorians  feldom  break  their  relation  with  a  mixture  of  chronology, 
nor  diftribute  the  particulars  of  an  Emperor's  ftory  into  the  feveral  years  of 
his  reign:  or  when  they  do  it,  they  often  diifer  in  their  feveral  periods. 
Here  therefore  it  is  muchfafer  to  quote  a  Medal  than  an  author,  for  in  this 
cafe  you  do  not  appeal  to  a  Suetonius  or  a  Lampridms,  but  to  the  Emperor 
himfelf,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  a  Roman  Senate.  Befides  that  a  Coin  is  in 
no  danger  of  having  its  characters  altered  by  copiers  and  tranfcribers. 
This  I  muft  confefs,  fays  Cynthio,  may  in  fome  cafes  be  of  great  moment, 
but  confidering  the  fubjeCis  on  which  your  chronologers  are  generally  em- 
ployed, I  fee  but  little  ufe  that  rifes  from  it.  For  example,  what  fignifies 
it  to  the  world  whether  fuch  an  elephant  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  fecond  or  the  third  yea.x  o^ Dotnitian?  Or  what  am  I  the  wifer  for  know- 
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ing  that  Trajan-wzs  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunefhip  when  he  entertained 
the  people  with  fuch  a  horfe-race  or  bull-baiting?  Yet  it  is  the  fixing  of 
thefe  great  periods  that  gives  a  man  the  firft  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  recommends  him  to  the  world  for  a  perfon  of  various  reading  and 
profound  erudition. 

You  muft  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave  to  fhew  their  ta- 
lents on  the  meaneft  fubje6is,  fays  Eugenius;  it  is  a  kind  of  {hooting  at  ro- 
vers :  where  a  man  lets  fly  his  arrow  without  taking  any  aim,  to  fhew  his 
flrength.  But  there  is  one  advantage,  fays  he,  turning  to  Philander,  that 
feems  to  me  very  confiderable,  although  you  medallifts  feldom  throw  it  into 
the  account,  which  is  the  great  help  to  memory  one  finds  in  Medals:  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  very  much  embarraffed  in  the  names  and  ranks  of  the  feveral 
Roman  Emperors,  and  find  it  difficult  to  recolleft  upon  occafion  the  different 
parts  of  their  hiftory :  but  your  medallifts  upon  the  firft  naming  of  an  Em- 
peror, will  immediately  tell  you  his  age,  family  and  life.  To  remember 
where  he  enters  in  the  fucceflion,  they  only  confider  in  what  part  of  the 
cabinet  he  lies;  and  by  running  over  in  their  thoughts  fuch  a  particular 
drawer,  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  the  remarkable  parts  of  his  reign. 

I  thank  you,  hys  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an  ufe  that  perhaps  I  fhould 
not  have  thought  on.  But  there  is  another  of  v/hich  I  am  fure  you  could 
not  but  be  fenfible  when  you  wereatRome.  I  muft  own  to  you  it  furprifed 
me  to  fee  my  Ciceroni  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  bufts  and  ftatues  of  all 
the  great  people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an  Emperor  or  Emprefs  but 
he  knew  by  fight,  and  as  he  was  feldom  without  Medals  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  often  fhew  us  the  fame  face  on  an  old  Coin  that  we  faw  in  the  ftatue. 
He  would  difcover  a  Commodus  through  the  difguife  of  the  club  and  lion's 
Ikin,  and  find  out  fuch  a  one  to  be  Livia  that  was  dreffed  up  like  a  Ceres. 
Let  a  buft  be  never  fo  disfigured,  they  have  a  thoufand  marks  by  Vv^hich  to 
decipher  h.  They  will  know  a  Tjnobia  by  the  fitting  of  her  diadem,  and 
will  diftinguifh  the  Favjlinas  by  their  different  way  of  tying  up  their  hair. 
Oh!  Sir,  fays  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a  great  deal  farther,  they  will  give  you 
the  name  and  titles  of  a  ftatue  that  has  loft  his  nofe  and  ears ;  or  if  there  is 
but  half  a  beard  remaining,  will  tell  you  at  firft  fight  who  was  the  owner  of 
it.  Now  I  muft  confefs  to  you,  I  ufed  to  fancy  they  impofed  upon  me  an 
Emperor  or  Emprefs  at  pleafure,  rather  than  appear  ignorant. 

All  this  however  is  eafily  learnt  from  Medals,  {^.ys Philander,  where  you  may 
fee  likewife  the  plans  of  many  of  themoft  confiderable  buildings  oi  oldRome. 
There  is  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  our  own  nation  extremely  well  verfed 
in  this  ftudy,  who  has  a  defign  of  publifiiing  the  whole  hiftory  of  archite^lure, 
with  its  feveral  improvements  and  decays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  an- 
cient 
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cient  Coins.  He  has  affured  me  that  he  has  obferved  all  the  nicety  of  pro- 
portion in  the  figures  of  the  different  orders  that  compofe  the  buildings  on 
the  beft  preferved  Medals.  You  here  fee  the  copies  of  fuch  ports  and 
triumphal  arches  as  there  are  not  the  leaft  traces  of  in  the  places  where  they 
once  ftood.  You  have  here  the  models  of  feveral  ancient  temples,  though 
the  temples  themfelves,  and  the  gods  that  were  worfhipped  in  them,  are 
perilhed  many  hundred  years  ago..  Or  if  there  are  ftill  any  foundations  or 
ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  learn  from  Coins  what  was  their  archi- 
tecture when  they  ftood  whole  and  entire.  Thefe  are  buildings  which  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  could  not  demolifh,  that  are  infinitely  more  durable  than 
ftone  or  marble,  and  will  perhaps  laft  as  long  as  the  earth  itfelf.  They  are 
in  Ihort  fo  many  real  monuments  of  brafs, 

Quod  non  imber  edax  non  aquilo  impotens 
PoJJit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  feries,   et  fuga  temporum. 

Which  eating fhow'rs,  nor  north  wind's  feeble  blaft, 

Nor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years  can  wafte.         Mr.  Creech. 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric  on  an  old  copper  Coin,  fays  Cyjifhio.  But  I  am 
afraid  a  little  malicious  ruft  would  demolifh  one  of  your  brazen  edifices  as  ef- 
fedually  as  a  Goth  or  Vandal.  You  would  laugh  at  me,  fays  Philander,  fliould 
I  make  you  a  learned  differtation  on  the  nature  of  rufts.  I  fhall  only  tell 
you  there  are  two  or  three  forts  of  them  which  are  extremely  beautiful  in 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and  preferve  a  Coin  better  than  the  beft  artificial 
varnifh.  As  for  other  kinds,  a  fkilfui  medallift  knows  very  well  how  to  deal 
with  them.  He  will  recover  you  a  temple  or  a  triumphal  arch  out  of  its 
rubbifli,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  and  with  a  few  reparations  of  the  graving  tool 
reftore  it  to  its  firft  fplendor  and  magnificence.  I  have  known  an  Emperor 
quite  hid  under  a  cruft  of  drofs,  who  after  two  or  three  days  cleanfing  has 
appeared  with  all  his  titles  about  him  as  frefli  and  beautiful  as  at  his  firft 
coming  out  of  the  mint.  I  am  forry,  fays  Eugenius,  I  did  not  know  this  laft 
ufe  of  Medals  when  I  was  at  Rome.  It  might  perhaps  have  given  me  a 
greater  tafte  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  fixed  in  my  memory  feveral  of  the 
ruins  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  For  my  part,  fays  Cynthio,  I  think  there 
are  at  Rome  enow  modern  works  of  architecture  to  employ  any  reafonable 
man.  I  never  could  have  a  tafte  for  old  bricks  and  rubbifli,  nor  would 
trouble  myfelf  about  the  ruins  ofAij^gtiflus' s  palace,  fo  long  as  I  could  fee  tfie 
Vatican,  theBorgheJe,  and  the  Farneje,  as  they  now  ftand;  1  muft  own  to  you, 
at  the  fame  time,  this  is  talking  like  an  ignorant  man.  Were  I  in  other 
company  I  would  perhaps  change  my  ftyle,  and  tell  them  that  I  would  ra- 
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ther  fee  the  fragments  of  Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter  s.  I  remember  when 
our  antiquary  at  Rome  had  led  us  a  whole  day  together  from  one  ruin  to 
another,  he  at  laft  brought  us  to  the  Rotunda ;  and  this,  fays  he,  is  the  moft 
valuable  antiquity  in  Italy,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  entire.  :  .    i.^-'^ 

The  fame  kind  of  fancy,  fays  Philander,  has  formerly  gained  upon  feveral 
of  your  medallifts,  who  were  for  hoarding  up  fuch  pieces  of  money  only  as 
had  been  half  confumed  by  time   or  ruft.     There  were  no  Coins   pleafed 
them  more  than  thofe  which  had  pafTed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman 
clipper.      I  have  read  an  author  of  this  tafte,  that  compares  a  ragged  Coin 
to  a  tattered  colors.      But  to  come  again    to  our  fubjed.      As  we   find  on 
Medals  the  plans  of  feveral  buildings  that  are  now  demolifhed,   we  fee  on 
them  too  the  models  of  many  ancient  flatues  that  are  now  lofl.      There  are 
feveral  reverfes  which  are  owned  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  antique  figures, 
and  I  queflion  not  but  there  are  many  others  that  were  formed  on  the  like 
models,  though  at  prefent  they  He  under  no  fufpicion  of  it.     The  Hercules 
Farnejc,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvidera,  and  the  famous  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  on  horfeback,  which   are  perhaps  the  four  moft  beautiful  ftatues 
extant,   make  their  appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  Medals,   though  the 
figures  that  reprefent  them  were  never  thought  to  be  the  copies  of  ftatues 
till  the  ftatues  themfelves  were  difcovered.      There  is  no  queftion,  I  think, 
but  the  fame  refle61ion  may  extend  itfelf  to  antique  pidures:   for  I  doubt  not 
but  in  the  defigns  of  feveral  Greek  Medals  in  particular,  one  might  often  fee 
the  hand  of  an  Apelles  or  Protogenes,  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their 
works  as  we  are  with  Titian  s,  or  Vandyke  s.      I   might   here  make  a  much 
greater  fhew  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  Medals,    if  I  would   take  the  method  of 
others,    and  prove  to  you  that  all  arts   and  fciences  receive  a  confiderable 
illuftration  from  this  ftudy.      I  muft  however  tell  you,  that  Medals  and  the 
civil  law,  as  we  are  afiured  by  thofe  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  con- 
fiderable light  to  each  other,    and  that  feveral  old  Coins  are  like  fo  many 
maps  for  explaining  of  the  ancient  geography.      But  befides  the  more  folid 
parts  of  learning,  there  are  feveral  little  intimations  to  be  met  with  on  Me- 
dals,   that  are  very  pleafant  to  fuch  as  are  converfant  in  this  kind  of  ftudy. 
Should  I  tell  you  gravely,   that  without  the  help  of  Coins  we  fliould  never 
have  known  which  was  the  firft  of  the  Emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode 
in  ftirrups,    I  might  turn  my  fcience  into  ridicule.      Yet  it  is  certain  there 
are  a  thoufand  little  impertinences  of  this    nature  that  are  very  gratifying 
to  curiofity,  tho'  perhaps  not  very  improving  to   the  underftanding.     To 
fee  the  drefs  that  fuch  an  Emprefs  delighted  to  be  drawn  in,   the  titles  that 
were  moft  agreeable  to  fuch  an  Emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  moft  open 
to,   the  honors  that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives,  predeceftbrs,   friends  or 
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collegues,  with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on  Medals,  are 
certainly  not  a  little  pleating  to  that  inquifitive  temper  which  is  fo  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  fays  Cynthio,  you  have  aftonifhed  me  with  the  feveral 
parts  of  knowledge,  that  you  have  difcovered  on  Medals.  I  could  never 
fancy  before  this  evening,  that  a  Coin  could  have  any  nobler  ufe  in  it  than 
to  pay  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  fays  Philander,  there  is  ftill  an  advantage  to 
be  drawn  from  Medals,  which  I  am  fure  will  heighten  your  efteemfor  them. 
It  is  indeed  an  ufe  that  no  body  has  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  an- 
tiquaries have  touched  upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  without 
confidering  it  in  its  full  latitude,  light  and  extent.  Not  to  keep  you  in  fuf- 
^ence,  I  think  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  Coins  and  Poetry,  and  that 
your  medallift  and  critic  are  much  nearer  related  than  the  world  generally 
imagines.  A  reverfe  often  clears  up  the  paffage  of  an  old  poet,  as  the  poet 
often  ferves  to  unriddle  a  reverfe.  I  could  be  longeron  this  head,  but  I  fear 
I  have  already  tired  you.  Nay,  fays  Eugenius,  fince  you  have  gone  fo  far 
with  us,  we  muft  beg  you  to  finifli  your  le6lure,  efpecially  fince  you  are  on 
a  fubjefl,  that  I  dare  promife  you  will  be  very  agreeable  to  Cynthio,  who  is 
fo  profefTed  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  poets.  I  mufl  only  warn  you,  that 
you  do  not  charge  your  Coins  with  more  ufes  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  ge- 
nerally the  method  of  fuch  as  are  in  love  with  any  particular  fcience,  to  dif- 
cover  all  others  in  it.  Who  would  imagine,  for  example,  that  architec- 
ture Ihould  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  ethics,  mufic,  aflronomy, 
natural  philofophy,  phyfic  and  the  civil  law.'^  Yet  Vitruvius  will  give  you 
his  reafons,  fuch  as  they  are,  why  a  good  architect  is  mafter  of  thefe  feveral 
arts  and  fciences.  Sure,  fays  Cynthio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius  when 
he  threw  the  crier  and  the  architeil  into  the  fame  clafs. 

Duri  Ji  puer  ingeni  videtur 
Praconem  facias  vcl  architeBum. 

If  of  dull  parts  the  flripling  you  fufped, 
A  herald  make  him,   or  an  archite^l;. 

But  to  give  you  an  inftance  out  of  a  very  celebrated  difcourfe  on  poetry, 
becaufe  we  are  on  that  fubje^t,  of  an  author's  finding  out  imaginary  beau- 
ties in  his  own  art.      /  have  objerved,  fays  he,  (fpeaking  of  the  natural  pro-  ygrn^^dg 
penfion  that  all  men  have  to   numbers  and  harmony)    that  my  barber  hasviribus 
often  combed  my  head  in    daSlyls  and  fpondees,  that  is,  with  two  fliortftrokes  ajid  a^^'^""' 
long  one,  or  with  two  long  onesfucceffvely.     May,  fays  he,  /  have  known  hiin  fome- 
times  run  even  into  pyrrichiuss  and  anap(zftus's.     This  you  will  think  perhaps 
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a  very  extravagant  fancy,  but  I  muft  own  I  fliould  as  foon  expert  to  find 
the  Projodia  in  a  comb  as  poetry  in  a  Medal.  Before  I  endeavour  to  con- 
vince you  of  it,  fays  Philander,  I  muft  confefs  to  you  that  this  fcience  has 
its  vifionaries  as  well  as  all  others.  There  are  feveral,  for  example,  that 
will  find  a  myftery  in  every  tooth  of  JVepiune's  trident,  and  are  amazed  at 
the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  that  reprefented  a  thunder  bolt  with  three  forks, 
fince,  they  will  tell  you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple 
quality  of  piercing,  burning  and  melting.  I  have  feen  a  long  difcourfe 
on  the  figure  and  nature  of  horn,  to  fhew  it  was  impoflSble  to  have  found 
out  a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  Cornu-Copia.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of 
authors  who  fcorn  to  take  up  with  appearances,  and  fancy  an  interpreta- 
tion vulgar  when  it  is  natural.  What  could  have  been  more  proper  to 
fhew  the  beauty  and  friendfhip  of  the  three  graces,  than  to  reprefent  them 
naked  and  knit  together  in  a  kind  of  dance?  It  is  thus  they  always  appear 
in  ancient  fculpture,  whether  on  Medals  or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt  not  but 
Horace  alludes  to  defigns  of  this  nature,  when  he  defcribes  them  after  the 
fame  manner, 

Gratia^ 


Jundis  nuda  Jororibus: 

Segnejque  nodum  jolvere  Gratia. 

The  fifter  Graces  hand  in  hand 
Conjoin'd  by  love's  eternal  band. 

Several  of  your  medallifts  will  be  here  again  aftoniflied  at  the  wifdom  of  the 
ancients,  that  knew  how  to  couch  fuch  excellent  precepts  of  morality  under 
vifible  objects.  The  nature  of  gratitude,  they  will  tell  you,  is  better  illuf- 
trated  by  this  fingle  device,  than  by  Seneca  s  whole  book  de  Beneficiis.  The 
three  graces  teach  us  three  things.  I.  To  remark  the  doing  of  a  courtefy. 
II.  The  return  of  it  from  the  receiver.  III.  The  obligation  of  the  receiver 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  three  graces  are  always  hand  in  hand,  to  fhew  us 
that  thefe  three  duties  fhould  be  never  feparated-  They  are  naked,  to  ad- 
monilh  us  that  gratitude  fhould  be  returned  with  a  free  and  open  heart; 
and  dancing,  to  fhew  us  that  no  virtue  is  more  a(5live  than  gratitude.  May 
not  we  here  fay  with  Lucretius? 

Qua  bene  et  eximie  quanquam  difpojia  ferantur. 
Sunt  longe  tamen  a  vera  ratione  repulfa. 

It  is  an  eafy  thing,  {zys,  Eugenius,  to  find  out  defigns  that  never  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  fculptor  or  the  coiner.     I  dare  fay,  the  fame  gentlemen 

who 
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who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on  the  three  naked  fillers,  dancing 
hand  in  hand,  would  have  found  out  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there  been 
four  of  them,  fitting  at  a  diftancefrom  each  other,  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot.  It  is  here  therefore,  fays  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  flep  in  to  the 
afTiflance  of  the  medallift,  when  they  give  us  the  fame  thought  in  words  as 
the  mafters  of  the  Roman  mint  have  done  in  figures.  A  man  may  fee  a  me- 
taphor or  an  allegory  in  picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  defcription.  When 
therefore  I  confront  a  Medal  with  a  verfe,  I  only  fhew  you  the  fame  defign 
executed  by  different  hands,  and  appeal  from  one  mafter  to  another  of  the 
fame  age  and  tafte.  This  is  certainly  a  much  furer  way  than  to  build  on  the 
interpretations  of  an  author  who  docs  not  confider  how  the  ancients  ufed  to 
think,  but  will  be  ftill  inventing  myfieries  and  applications  out  of  his  own 
fancy.  To  make  myfelf  more  intelligible,  I  find  a  fhield  on  the  reverfe 
of  an  Emperor's  Coin,  defigned  as  a  compliment  to  him  from  the  fenate  of 
Rome.  I  meet  with  the  fame  metaphor  in  ancient  poets  to  exprefs  protection 
or  defence.  I  conclude  therefore  that  this  Medal  compliments  the  Emperor 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  old  Romans  did  their  Didator  Fabius  when  they 
called  him  the  buckler  of  Rome.  Put  this  reverfe  now  if  you  pleafe  into  the 
hands  of  a  myftical  antiquary:  he  fhall  tell  you  that  the  ufe  of  the  fhield 
being  to  defend  the  body  from  the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  it  very  aptly  fha- 
dows  out  to  us  the  refolution  or  continence  of  the  Emperor,  which  made 
him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of  fortune  or  of  pleafure.  In  the  next  place, 
the  figure  of  the  fhield  being  round  it  is  an  emblem  of  perfedion,  iox  Arijtotle 
has  faid  the  round  figure  is  the  moil  perfe6i:.  It  may  likewife  fignify  the 
immortal  reputation  that  the  Emperor  has  acquired  by  his  great  adions, 
rotundity  being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
After  this  I  dare  not  anfwer  for  the  fliield's  convexity,  that  it  does  not  cover 
a  myftery,  nay,  there  fhall  not  be  the  leaft  wrinkle  or  florifh  upon  it  which 
will  not  turn  to  fome  account.  In  this  cafe  therefore  *  poetry  being  in 
fome  refpeds  an  art  of  defigning  as  well  as  painting  or  fculpture,  they  may 
ferve  as  comments  on  each  other.  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  fays  Eugenius, 
by  what  you  have  faid  on  this  fubjed,  that  the  poets  may  contribute  to  the 
explication  of  fuch  reverfes  as  are  purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  per- 
fons  are  of  that  fhadowy  allegorical  nature  you  have  before  mentioned;  but 
I  fuppofe  there  are  many  other  reverfes  that  reprefent  things  and  perfons 
of  a  more  real  exiflence.  In  this  cafe  too,  fays  Philander,  a  poet  lets  you 
into  the  knowledge  of  a  device  better  than  a  profe-writer,  as  his  defcriptions 
are  often  more  diffufe,  his  ftory  more  naturally  circuraflanced,  and  his  lan- 
guage enriched  with  a  greater  variety  of  epithets:   fo  that  you  often  meet 

with 
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with  little  hints  and  fuggeftions  in  a  poet  that  give  a  great  illuftration  to  the 
cuftoms,  actions,  ornaments,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that  are  to  be  met 
with  on  ancient  Coins.  I  fancy,  fays  Cynthio,  there  is  nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous than  an  antiquary's  reading  ih&Greek  ox  Latin  poets.  He  never  thinks  of 
the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  language,  but  is  for  fearching  into  what  he  calls 
the  erudition  of  the  author.  He  will  turn  you  over  all  Virgil  to  find  out 
the  figure  of  an  old  Rq/irum,  and  has  the  greateft  efteem  imaginable  for 
Homer,  becaufe  he  has  given  us  the  fafliion  of  a  Greek  fcepter.  It  is  indeed 
odd  enough  to  confider  how  all  kinds  of  readers  find  their  account  in  the 
old  poets.  Not  onlyyourmen  of  the  more  refined  or  folid  parts  of  learning, 
but  even  your  alchymiil  and  fortune-teller  will  difcover  the  fecrets  of  their 
art  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  This,  ta.Y&Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a  very  ancient 
ftanding.  Read  but  Plutarclis  difcourfe  on  Homer,  and  you  will  fee  that  the 
Iliad  contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  flole 
all  their  philofophy  out  this  poet's  works.  One  would  be  amazed  to  fee 
what  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that  Homer  underftood  all  the  figures  in  rhe- 
toric, before  they  were  invented.  I  do  not  queftion,  fays  Philander,  were  it 
poffible  for  Homer  to  read  his  praifes  in  this  author,  but  he  would  be  as 
much  furprifed  as  ever  Monfieur  Jourdain  was,  when  he  found  he  had  talked 
profe  all  his  life-time  without  ever  knowing  what  it  was.  But  to  finifh  the 
tafk  you  have  fet  me,  we  may  obferve  that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the 
like  imaginary  perfons,  but  all  the  heathen  divinities  appear  generally  in  the 
fame  drefs  among  the  poets  that  they  wear  in  Medals.  I  mud  confefs,  I 
believe  both  the  one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  ancient  Greek 
llatuaries.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  an  improper  tranfition  to  pafs  from  the 
heathen  gods  to  the  feveral  monfters  of  antiquity,  as  Chimaras,  Gorgons, 
Sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the  fame  figure  in  verfe  as  on  Coins. 
It  often  happens  too,  that  the  poet  and  the  fenate  of  Rome  have  both 
chofen  the  fame  topic  to  flatter  their  Emperor  upon,  and  have  fometimes 
fallen  upon  the  fame  thought.  It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon 
the  catch  for  a  great  a6lion  :  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  they  were  often 
engaged  on  one  fubje6t,  the  Medal  and  the  poem  being  nothing  elfe  but 
occafional  compliments  to  the  Emperor.  Nay,  I  queftion  not  but  you  may 
fometimes  find  certain  paffages  among  the  poets  that  relate  to  the  parti- 
cular device  of  a  Medal. 

I  wonder,  fays  Eugeniiis,  that  your  medallifts  have  not  been  as  diligent  in 
fearching  the  poets  as  the  hiftorians,  fince  I  find  they  are  fo  capable  of  en- 
lightening their  art.  I  would  have  fome  body  put  the  mufes  under  a  kind  of 
contribution  to  furnifh  out  whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  rela- 
tion to  Coins.      Though  they  taught  us  but  the  fame  things  that  might  be 

learnt 
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learnt  in  other  writings,  they  would  at  leaft  teach  us  more  agreeably,  and 
draw  feveral  over  to  the  ftudy  of  Medals  that  would  rather  be  inftruded  in 
verfe  than  in  profe.  I  am  glad,  fays  Philander,  to  hear  you  of  this  opinion, 
for  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  I  took  occafion  to  buy  up  many 
imperial  Medals  that  have  any  affinity  with  palTages  of  the  ancient  poets. 
So  that  1  have  by  me  a  fort  of  poetical  cafli,  which  I  fancy  I  could  count 
over  to  you  in  Latin  and  Greek  verfe.  If  you  will  drink  a  difh  of  tea  with 
me  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  lay  my  whole  colledion  before  you.  I  can- 
not tell,  fays  Cynthio,  how  the  poets  will  fucceed  in  the  explication  of  Coins, 
to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  flrangers.  We  are  however  obliged 
to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the  offer  of  a  kindnefs  that  you  might  well 
imagine  we  fhould  have  afked  you. 

Our  three  friends  had  been  fo  intent  on  their  difcourfe,  that  they  had 
rambled  very  far  into  the  fields  without  taking  notice  of  it.  Philander  firfl 
put  them  in  mind,  that  unlefs  they  turned  back  quickly  they  would  en- 
danger being  benighted.  Their  converfation  ran  infenfibly  into  other  fub- 
je61s,  but  as  I  defign  only  to  report  fuch  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relation  to 
Medals,  I  fhall  leave  them  to  return  home  as  fall  as  they  pleafe,  without 
troubling  myfelf  with  their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  ceremo- 
nies at  parting. 

DIALOGUE      IL 

SOME  of  the  finefl.  treatifes  of  the  mofl  polite  Latin  and  Greek  writers 
are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  valued  pieces  oi  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lijh,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs.  I  have  fometimes  however  been  very  much 
diftafted  at  this  way  of  writing,  by  reafon  of  the  long  prefaces  and  exor- 
diums into  which  it  often  betrays  an  author.  There  is  fo  much  time  taken 
up  in  ceremony,  that  before  they  enter  on  their  fubjec^l  the  dialogue  is  half 
ended.  To  avoid  the  fault  I  have  found  in  others,  I  fliall  not  trouble  my- 
felf nor  my  Reader  with  the  firft  falutes  of  our  three  friends,  nor  with  any 
part  of  their  difcourfe  over  the  tea-table.  We  will  fuppofe  the  China  difhes 
taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  Medals  fupplying  their  room.  Philander,  who  is 
to  be  the  hero  of  my  dialogue,  takes  it  in  his  hand,  and  addreffing  himfelf 
to  Cynthio  and  Eugenius,  I  will  firfl  of  all,  fays  he,  fhew  you  an  affembly  of 
the  moft  virtuous  ladies  that  you  have  ever  perhaps  converfed  with.  I  do 
not  know,  fays  Cynthio,  regarding  them,  what  their  virtue  may  be,  but  me- 
thinks  they  are  a  little  fantaflical  in  their  drefs.  You  will  find,  fays  Philander, 
VOL.   I.  Kkk  there 
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there  is  good  fenfe  in  it.     They  have  not  a  fingle  ornament  that  they  can- 
not give  a  reafon  for.   I  was  going  to  afk  you,  fays  Eugenius,  in  what  coun- 
try you  find  thefe  ladies.      But  I  fee  they  are  fome  of  thofe  imaginary  per- 
fons  you  told  us  of  lafl  night,  that  inhabit  old  Coins,  and  appear  no  where 
elfe  but  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Medal.      Their  proper  country,  fays  Philander, 
is  the  breaft  of  a  good  man:   for  I  think  they  are  moflof  them  the  figures  of 
virtues.    It  is  a  great  compliment  methinks  to  the  fex,  fays  Cynthio,  that  your 
virtues  are  generally  {hewn  in  petticoats.    I  can  give  no  other  reafon  for  it, 
fays  Philander,  but  becaufe  they  chanced  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender  in  the 
PiV/i       learned  languages.      You  will  find  however  fomething  bold  and  mafculine 
Siries.     in  the  air  and  poftureof  the  firft  figure,  which  is  that  of  Virtue  herfelf,   and 
^^'   '    agrees  very  well  with  the  defcription  we  find  of  her  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Virtutis  dijpar  habitus,  frons  hirta,  nee  unquam 

Compofitd  mutata  coma,  Jlans  vultus,  d  ore 

Incejfuque  viro  propior,  Icetique  pudoris, 

Celfa  humeris,  nivecefulgebatjlaminepallce.  Sil.  It.  Lib.  15. 

A  different  form  did  Virtue  wear, 
Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaited  hair. 
With  dauntlefs  mien  aloft  fhe  rear'd  her  head, 
And  next  to  manly  was  the  virgin's  tread; 
Her  height,   her  fprightly  blufh,   the  goddefs  fliow, 
And  robes  unfullied  as  the  falling  fnow. 

Virtue  and  Honor  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other,   and  are  fome- 
Fig.  2.    times  both  on  the  fame  Coin,   as  in  the  following  one  of  Galba.     Silius  Ita- 
licus makes  them  companions  in  the  glorious  equipage  that  he  gives  his 
Virtue. 

Mecum  Honor,  et  Laudes,  et  Iceto  Gloria  vultu,  [Virtus  loquitur. 

Et  Decus,-  et  niveis  Victoria  concolor  alis.  Ibid. 

With  me  the  foremofl  place  let  Honor  gain,  [Virtue /peaks. 

Fame,  and  the  Praijes  mingling  in  her  train; 

Gay  Glory  next,   and  Vidory  on  high. 

White  like  myfelf,  on  fnowy  wings  fiiall  fly. 

Tu  cujus  placido  pofuere  in  pedore  fedem 

Blandus  Honos,  hilarifque  (tamen  cum  ponder e)  Virtus.     Stat.  Sil.  L.  2. 

The  head  of  Honor  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as  Martial  has  adorned  his 
Glory  after  the  fame  manner,  which  indeed  is  but  another  name  for  the  fame 
perfon.  •  , 

Mitte  coronatas  Gloria  mo^Jla  comas.  I 
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Ifind,  fays  Cynthio,  the  Latins  mean  courage  by  the  figure  of  Virtue,  as  well 
as  by  the  word  itfelf.  Courage  was  efteemed  the  greateft  perfection  among 
them,  and  therefore  went  under  the  name  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  the  mo- 
dern Italians  give  the  fame  name  on  the  fame  account  to  the  knowledge  of 
curiofities.  Should  a  Roman  painter  at  prefent  draw  the  pi<5iure  of  Virtue, 
inftead  of  the  fpear  and  paratonium  that  flie  bears  on  old  Coins,  he  would 
give  her  a  bull  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in  the  other. 

The  next,  fays  Philander,  is  a  lady  of  a  more  peaceful  character,  and  had  Fig-  3- 
her  temple  at  Rome. 

Salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 

She  is  often  placed  on  the  revcrfe  of  an  Imperial  Coin,  to  fhew  the  good 
underftanding  between  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs.  She  has  always  a  Cornu- 
copLn  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is  the  fruit  of  concord.  After  this 
fhort  account  of  the  goddefs,  I  defire  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
deity  that  is  defcribed  in  the  following  verfes  of  Seneca,  who  would  have  her 
propitious  to  the  marriage  o^  Jafon  and  Creufa.  He  mentions  her  by  her 
qualities,    and  not  by  her  name. 

Afperi 

Alar tis  [anguine as  qua  cohibet  manus. 

Qua  dat  belligeris  fadera  gentibus, 

Et  cornu  retinet  divite  copiam.  Sen,  Med.  A61.  i. 

Who  fooths  great  Mars  the  warrior  god. 
And  checks  his  arm  diftain'd  with  blood, 
Who  joins  in  leagues  the  jarring  lands. 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  her  hands. 

The  defcription,  fays  Eugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the  figure  we  have  before  us: 
and  for  the  future,  inftead  of  any  further  note  on  this  paffage,  I  would  have 
the  reverfe  you  have  fliewn  us  ftamped  on  the  fide  of  it.  The  interpreters 
oi  Seneca,  fays  Philander, 'wiW  underftand  the  precedent  verfes  as  a  defcription 
of  Venus,  though  in  my  opinion  there  is  only  the  firft  of  them  that  can  aptly 
relate  to  her,  Avhich  at  the  fame  time  agrees  as  well  with  Concord:  and  that 
this  was  a  goddefs  who  ufed  to  intereft  herfelf  in  marriages,  we  may  fee  in 
the  following  defcription. 

jfamdudum  pojle  reclinis, 

Quarit  Hymen  thalamis  intaBum  dicere  carmen. 

Quo  vatem  mulcere  queat;  dat  Juno  verenda 

Vincida,  et  iiifigni  geminat  Concordia  tadd. 

Statii  Epithalamion.  Silv.  Lib.  i. 
K  k  k  2  Already 
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Already  leaning  at  the  door,   too  long 
Sweet  Hymm  waits  to  raife  the  nuptial  fong, 
Her  facred  bands  majeflic  Juno  lends, 
And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attends. 

'Pjg-  4-  Peace  differs  as  little  in  her  drefs  as  in  her  charader  from  Concord.  You 
may  obferve  inboththefe  figures,  that  the  veft  is  gathered  up  before  them, 
like  an  apron,  which  you  mufl  fuppofe  filled  with  fruits  as  well  as  the  Cor- 
nu-copice.     It  is  to  this  part  of  the  drefs  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis.  Pax  alma,   vent,  Jpicamqiie  ieneto, 
Perfluat  et  pomis  Candidas  antejinus 

Kind  Peace  appear, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear. 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erflowing  fruits  fhall  fall. 

Prudentius  has  given  us  the  fame  circumfiance  in  his  defcription  of  Avarice. 

Avaritia  gremio  pracinBa  capaci.  Prud.  Pfychomachia. 

How  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace,  may  be  feen  in  the  fame 
poet. 

Interea  Pax  arva  colat.  Pax  Candida  primiim 

Duxit  araturos  fub  jiiga  curva  boves; 
Pax  aluit  vites,  etfuccos  condidit  uvce, 

Funderet  ut  nato  tejla  paterna  merum: 
Pace  bidens  vomerque  vigent. Tibul.  El.  lo.  Lib.  r. 

She  firfi,  white  Peace,  the  earth  with  plough-fhares  broke, 

And  bent  the  oxen  to  the  crooked  yoke, 

Firft  rear'd  the  vine,   and  hoarded  firft  with  care 

The  father's  vintage  for  his  drunken  heir. 

The  olive-branch  in  her  hand  is  frequently  touched  upon  in  the  old  poets 
as  a  token  of  peace. 

Pace  orare  manu Virs;.  AEn.  lo. 


'&• 


Ingreditur,  ramumque  tenens  popular  is  olivce.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  7. 

In  his  right  hand  an  olive-branch  he  holds. 

-furorem 


Indomitum  duramque  viri  deJieBere  mentem 

Pacijico  fermone  par  ant,  hojle^nque  propinquum 

Orant  Cecropice  prcelald  fronck  Minervce.         ■  Luc.  Lib.  3. 


-To 
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To  move  his  haughty  foul  they  try 

Intreaties,   and  perfuafion  foft  apply: 

Their  brows  Minerva?,  peaceful  branches  wear. 

And  thus  in  gentleft  terms  they  greet  his  ear,  Mr.  Rowe. 

Which  by  the  way  one  would  think  had  been  fpoken  rather  of  an  Attila,  or 
a  Maximin,  than  Julius  Cajar. 

You  fee  Abundance  or  Plenty  makes  the  fame  figure  in  Medals  as  in  Horace.  Fig.  5. 

tibi  Copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Ruris  honontm  opidenta  cornu.  Hor.  Lib.  1.  Od.  17. 

Here  to  thee  fliall  Plenly  flow 


And  all  her  riches  fliow, 
To  raife  the  honor  of  the  quiet  plain.  Mr.  Creech. 

The  compliment  on  this  reverfe  to  Gordianus  Pius  is  expreffed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  Horace  to  Augujtus. 

Aurea  fruges 

Italiam  pleno  dijfudit  Copia  cornu.  Hor.  Epift.  12.  Lib.  i. 

Golden  Plenty  with  a  bounteous  hand 

Rich  harvefts  freely  fcatters  o'er  our  land.  Mr.  Creech. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  virtues.     You  have  here  the  pidure  of  Fidelity,  Fig.  6. 
who  was  worlhipped  as  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans. 

Si  tu  oblitus  es  at  Dii  meminerunt,  meminit  Fides.     Catul.  ad  Alphen. 

I  fhould  fancy,  from  the  following  verfes  of  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus,  that  fhe 
was  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  an  old  woman. 

Cana  Fides,  et  Vejla,  Remo  cum  fr aire  Quirinus 

Jura  dabant Virg,  AEn.  Lib.  i 

Then  banifh'd  Faith  fhall  once  again  return, 

And  veftal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  burn, 

And  Remus  with  Quirinus  fhall  fuftain 

The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force  reflrain.      Mr.  Dryden. 

ad  limina  fanSlce 

Contendit  Fidei,  fecretaque  peSiora  tentat. 
Arcanis  dea  lata,  polo  turn  forte  remoto 
Calicoliun  magnas  volvebat  conjcia  curas. 
Ante  Jovem  generata,  clecus  divumque  hominumque, 
Qua  fine  non  tellus  pacem,  non  aquora  norunt, 

Jyflitia  confors ■ Sil.  It.  Lib.  2. 

He 
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He  to  the  fhrines  of  Faith  his  fteps  addreft. 
She,  pleas'd  with  fecrets  rolling  in  her  breaft, 
Far  from  the  world  remote,   revolv'd  on  high 
The  cares  of  gods,  and  counfels  of  the  fky. 
Ere  Jove  was  born  fiie  grac'd  the  bright  abodes, 
Confort  o{  Jvjlice,   boafl  of  men  and  gods; 
Without  whofe  heav'nly  aid  no  peace  below 
The  (teadfaft  earthy  and  rolling  ocean  know. 

Fig.  7.  There  is  a  Medal  of  Heliogahalus,  infcribed  Fides  Exercitus,  that  receives 
a  great  light  from  the  preceding  verfes.  She  is  pofted  between  two  mili- 
tary enligns,  for  the  good  quality  that  the  poet  afcribes  to  her  of  preferving 
the  public  peace,   by  keeping  the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  fancy,  fays  Eugenius,  as  you  have  difcovered  the  age  of  this  imaginary 
lady,  from  the  defcription  that  the  poets  have  made  of  her,  you  may  find 
too  the  color  of  the  drapery  that  fhe  wore  in  the  old  Roman  paintings,  from 
that  verfe  in  Horace, 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 

Velata panno. •  Hor.  Od.  35.  Lib.  i. 

Sure  Hope,  and  FriendJJiip  cloth'd  in  white. 

Attend  on  thee. Mr.  Creech. 

One  would  think,  fays  Philander,  by  this  verfe,  that  Hope  and  Fidelity  had 
both  the  fame  kind  of  drefs.  It  is  certain  Hope  might  have  a  fair  pretence  to 
white,  in  allufion  to  thofe  that  were  candidates  for  an  employ. 

-quem  ducit  hiantem 


Cretata  ambitio •  Perf.  Sat.  5. 

And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  Rara  agrees  with  her,   you  may  fee  in  the 
Fig.  S.   tranfparency  of  the  next  figure.     She  is  here  dreffed  in  fuch  a  kind  of  veil  as 
the  Latins  call  a  Multicium,  from  the  finenefs  of  its  tiffue.   Your  A'o/wanbeaus 
had  their  furamer  toga  of  fuch  a  light  airy  make. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  toga  nitidique  capilli.  Hor.  Ep.  14.  Lib.  i. 


I  that  had  lov'd- 


Curl'd  powder'd  locks,   a  fine  and  gaudy  gown.  Mr.  Creech. 

I  remember,  fays  Cynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Creticus,  that  was  otherwife  a  brave 
rough  fellow,  very  handfomely,   on  this  kind  of  garment. 

-fed  quid 

Monfacient  alii  cum  tu  multitia  fumas,  Cretice? 
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Crelice  ?  et  hanc  vefiem  populo  mirante  perores 

In  Procidas  et  Polliiieas. Juv.  Sat.  2. 

,  Acer  et  indomitus  Libertatijque  magijler, 

Crelice,  pelluces ■      Ibid. 

Nor,  vain  Metelliis,  fhall 

From  Rome's  tribunal  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainft  harlotry,   while  thou  art  clad  fo  thin, 
That  thro'  thy  cobweb  robe  we  fee  thy  fkin, 

As  thou  declaim'ft Mr.  Tate. 

Canft  thou  reftore  old  manners,  or  retrench 

Rome's  pride,  who  com'ft  tranfparent  to  the  bench?  Idem. 

.  But  pray  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  tranfparent  lady  holds  up  her  train 
in  her  left  hand?  for  I  find  your  women  on  Medals  do  nothing  without  a 
meaning.  Befides,  I  fuppofe  there  is  a  moral  precept  at  leaft  couched  under 
the  figure  flie  holds  in  her  other  hand.  She  draws  back  her  garment,  fays 
Philander,  that  it  may  not  encumber  her  in  her  march.  For  fhe  is  always 
drawn  in  a  poflure  of  walking,  it  being  as  natural  for  Hope  to  prefs  for- 
ward to  her  proper  objecls,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Vidit,  et  hie  prcedam  pedibus  petit,  ille  falutem: 
Alter  inhcejuro  fimilis,  jamjamque  tenere 
Sperat,  et  extento  Jiringit  vejligia  rojlro; 
Alter  in  ambiguo  ejl  an  fit  coinprenjus,  et  ipfis 
Morfibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  or  a  relinquit: 
Sic  deus  et  virgo  eji:  hie  fpe  celer,  ilia  timore. 

De  Apol.  et  Daph.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  i. 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound  flipt  from  far, 

Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare, 

She  in  her  fpeed  does  all  her  fafety  lay: 

And  he  with  double  fpeed  purfues  the  prey; 

O'er-runs  her  at  the  fitting  turn,  and  licks 

His  chaps  in  vain,   and  blows  upon  the  flix: 

She  'fcapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert  drives. 

And  gaining  fhelter  doubts  if  yet  fhe  lives: 

Such  was  the  god,  and  fuch  the  flying  fair, 

She,   urg'd  by  fear,   her  feet  did  fwiftly  move, 

But  he  more  fwiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love.  Mr.  Dryden.  ■ 

This 
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This  beautiful  fimilitude  is,  I  think,  the  prettieft  emblem  in  the  world  of 
Hope  and  Fear  in  extremity.  A  flower  or  bloflbra  that  you  fee  in  the  right 
hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope,  fince  they  are  thefe  that  we  term,  in 
poetical  language,  the  Hopes  of  the  year. 

Vere  novo,  tunc  herba  nitens,  ei  roboris  expers 

Turget  et  infolida  ejl,  ctjpe  deledat  agrcjles. 

Omnia  turn  florenl,  florumque  color ibus  almus 

Bidet  ager Ov.  Met.  Lib.  15. 

The  green  flem  grows  in  flature  and  in  fize, 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 

Then  laughs  the  childifh  year  with  flow'rets  crown'd. 

And  lavifhly  perfumes  the  fields  around.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  fame  poet  in  his  De  Jajiis,  fpeaking  of  the  vine  in  flower,  exprefles  it, 

In  Jpe  vitis  erat ■ •  Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  5. 

Fig.  g.  The  next  on  the  lift  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  chara6ler,  and  therefore  in  a 
quite  different  pofture.  As  Security  is  free  from  all  purfuits,  fhe  is  repre- 
fented  leaning  carelefly  on  a  pillar.  Horace  has  drawn  a  pretty  metaphor 
from  this  pofture. 

JVullum  7ne  a  labor e  reclinat  otium. 

No  eafe  doth  lay  me  down  from  pain.  Mr.  Creech. 

She  refts  herfelf  on  a  pillar,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  poets  often  compare 
an  obftinate  refolution  or  a  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  to  a  rock  that  is  not  to 
be  moved  by  all  the  alTaults  of  winds  or  waves. 

Js''on  civium  ardor  prava  juhentium, 

Xon  vultus  injlantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit folidd,   neque  Aujler 

Dux  inquieta  turbidus  Adrice,  ifc,  Hor. 

The  man  refolv'd,   and  fleady  to  his  truft, 
Inflexible  to  ill,   and  obftinately  juft. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  infolence  defpife, 
Their  fenfelefs  clamors  and  tumltuous  cries; 

The  tyrant's  fiercenefs  he  beguiles, 
And  the  flern  brow  and  the  harflr  voice  defies, 

And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles. 
Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 

Adria's  black  gulf — ifc.  Mr.  Creech. 

I  am 
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I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  on  devices  of  this  nature  that  Horace  had  his 
eye  in  his  ode  to  Fortune.  It  is  certain  he  alludes  to  a  pillar  that  figured 
out  Security,  or  fomething  very  like  it;  and  till  any  body  finds  out  another 
that  will  ftand  better  in  its  place,  I  think  we  may  content  ourfelves  with 
this  before  us. 

Te  Dacus  ajper,  te  profugi  Scytha 
Urbejquc  gentejque  et  Latium  ferox, 
Regumque  rnatres  barbarorum,  et 
Pur  pur  ei  rnetuimt  tyranni: 
Injuriojo  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam;  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cejfantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  iinperiumque  frangat.    AdFortun.  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Od.  ^^^. 

To  thee  their  vows  rough  Germans  pay, 
To  thee  the  wand'ring  Scythians  bend, 
Thee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  friend: 

And  for  their  tyrant  fons 

The  barb'rous  mothers  pray 
To  thee,   the  greateft  guardian  of  their  thrones. 

They  bend,  they  vow,  and  fiill  they  fear. 
Left  you  fliould  kick  their  column  down, 
And  cloud  the  glory  of  their  crown; 

They  fear  that  you  would  raife 

The  lazy  crowd  to  war. 
And  break  their  empire,  or  confine  their  praife.         Mr.  Creech. 

I  mufl  however  be  fo  fair  as  to  let  you  know  that  Peace  and  Felicity  have 
their  pillars  in  feveral  Medals,  as  well  as  Security,  fo  that  if  you  do  not  like 
one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chajlity,  who  was  worfhipped  as  a  goddefs,  and  Fig.  lo, 
had  her  temple. 

deinde  ad  fuperos  AJlraa  recejjit 

Hdc  comite,  atque  dues  pariterjugere  forores.  Depudicitia.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

At  length  uneafy  Jiijlice  upwards  flew. 

And  both  the  fillers  to  the  ftars  withdrew.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Templa  pudicitia  quid  opusjlafui/fepucllis, 

Si  cuivis  jiupta  quidlibet  ejje  licet?  Tib.  Lib.  2. 

VOL.  L  Lll  Since 
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Since  wives  whate'er  they  pleafe  unblam'd  can  be, 
Wliy  rear  we  ufelefs  fanes  to  Chajiity? 

How  her  poflure  anddrefs  become  her,  you  may  lee  in  the  following  verfes- 

£rgo  Jedens  vclat  vuUus,  ohiubit  ocellos, 

JJla  verecundi  figna  Piidoris  erant.  Alciat. 

She  fits,  her  vifage  veil'd,  her  eyes  conceal'd, 
By  marks  like  thefe  was  Chojlity  reveal'd. 

Ite  procul  vitta  tenues,  infigne  Fudoris, 

Quceque  tegit  medios  injiita  longa  pedes.  Ov.  de  Art,  Amand. 

frontem  limbo  velata  pudicam.  Claud,  de  Theod.  Conf. 

Hence !  ye  fmooth  fillets  on  the  forehead  bound, 

Whofe  bands  the  brows  of  Chajlity  furround. 

And  her  coy  robe  that  lengthens  to  the  ground.         Mr.  Creech. 

She  is  reprefented  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

Matrona  prater  faciem  nil  cernerepojfis, 

Ccetera,  ni  Catia  cjl,  demi£'d  vejle  tegentis.  Hor.  Sat.  2.  Lib.  i. 

Befides,  a  matron's  face  is  feen  alone; 
But  Kates,  that  female  bully  of  the  town. 
For  all  the  reft  is  cover'd  with  a  gown. 

That,  ni  Catia  eji,  fays  Cynthio,  is  a  beauty  unknown  to  moft  of  our  Englijli 
fatirifts.  Horace  knew  how  to  flab  with  addrefs,  and  to  give  a  thruft  where 
he  was  leaft  expelled.  Boileau  has  nicely  imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his 
other  beauties.  But  our  Englijli  libellers  are  for  hewing  a  man  downright, 
and  for  letting  him  fee  at  a  diftance  that  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy.  I 
ov/n  to  you,  iays  Eiigenius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in  the  two 
fatirifts  you  mention,  and  have  been  furprifed  to  meet  with  a  man  in  a  fa- 
tire  that  I  never  in  the  leaft  expe6ted  to  find  there.  They  have  a  particular 
way  of  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and  introduce  a  criminal  rather  to  illu- 
ftrate  a  precept  or  pafTage,  than  out  of  any  feeming  defign  to  abufe  him. 
Our  Englijh  poets  on  the  contrary  fhew  a  kind  of  malice  prepenfe  in  their 
fatires,  and  inftead  of  bringing  in  the  perfon  to  give  light  to  any  part  of 
the  poem,  let  you  fee  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpofe  to  abufe  the 
perfon.  But  we  muft  not  leave  the  ladies  thus.  Pray  what  kind  of  head- 
drefs  is  that  o^  Piety? 

As 
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As  Chaftity,  fays  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron,  in  Fig.  n. 
whom  that  virtue  was  fuppofed  to  reign  in  its  perfe(^ion,  Piety  wears  the 
drefs  of  the  veflal  virgins,  who  were  the  greateft  and  mod  fhining  examples 
of  it.  Vittata  Sacerdos  is,  yoil  know,  an  expreffion  among  the  Latin  poets.  I  do 
not^  queftion  but  you  have  feen  in  the  Duke  of  Florence's  gallery,  a  beauti- 
ful antique  figure  of  a  woman  (landing  before  an  altar,  which  fome  of  the 
antiquaries  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  veftal  virgin.  The  woman,  altar,  and 
fire  burning  on  it,  are  feen  in  marble  exactly  as  in  this  Qoin,  and  bring 
to  my  mind  a  part  of  a  fpeech  that  Religion  makes  in  Phadriis's  fables. 

Sed  ne  ignis  nojler  facinori  praluceat. 

Per  quern  verendos  excolit  Pietas  decs.  Fab.  lo.  Lib.  4. 

It  is  to  this  goddefs  that  Statins  addreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  lines. 

Summa  deum  Pietas!  cujus  gratijfima  cxlo 

Rara  profanatas  inJpeSiant  numina  terras. 

Hue  vittata  comam,  niveoque  in/ignis  amiStu, 

Qualis  adhuc  prafens,  nulldque  expidfa  nocentum 

Fraude  rudes  populos  atque  aurea  regna  colebas^ 

Mitibus  exequiis  ades,  et  lugentis  Hetrujci 

Ccrne  pios  Jietus,  laudataque  lumina  terge.  Statius  Sil.  Lib.  3. 

Chief  of  the  fkies,  celeflial  Piety! 

Whofe  godhead,  priz'd  by  thofe  of  heavenly  birth, 

Revifits  rare  thefe  tainted  realms  of  earth. 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  vefi,  to  footh  my  friend. 

With  holy  fillets  on  thy  brows  defcend. 

Such  as  of  old   (ere  chac'd  by  Guilt  and  Rage) 

A  race  unpolifh'd,  and  a  golden  age. 

Beheld  thee  frequent.      Once  more  come  below^ 

Mix  in  the  foft  folemnities  of  woe, 

See,  fee,  thy  own  Hetrnjcus  waftes  the  day 

In  pious  grief;   and  wipe  his  tears  away. 

The  little  trunk  fhe  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the  acerra  that  you  fo  often 
find  among  the  poets,  in  which  the  frankincenfe  was  preferved  that  Pietj 
is  here  fuppofed  to  flrew  on  the  fire. 

Dantque  facerdoti  cnjiodem  thuris  acerram.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  13. 

Hac  tibi  pro  nato  plena  dat  latus  acerra 

Phoebe Mart.  Lib.  4.  Epig.  45. 

LII2  The 
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Fig.  J 2.  The  figure  of  Equity  differs  but  a  little  from  that  our  painters  make  of 
her  at  prefent.  The  fcales  fhe  carries  in  her  hand  are  fo  natural  an  em- 
blem of  juftice,  that  Perjms  has  turned  them  into  an  allegory  to  exprefs  the 
decifions   of  right  or  wrong 

• Ouirites 

Hoc  puto  lion  jujlum  eft,  illucl  male,  reSiius  iftiid; 

Scis  etenim  jiijtum' geminci  Jujpendere  lance 

Ancipilh  Librce.  Socrat.  ad  Alcibiad.  Sat.  4. 

Romans,  know 

Againft  right  reafon  all  your  counfels  go ; 

This  is  not  fair;    nor  profitable  that: 

Nor  t'other  queftion  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt,  can'ft  fet  the  bufinefs  right, 

And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight: 

Know'fl  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  fcale,    ^c.       Mr.  Dryden. 

Ti'T.  1".  The  next  figure  I  prefent  you  with  is  Eternity.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a 
globe  with  a  Phenix  on  it.  How  proper  a  type  oi  Eternity  is  each  of  thefe 
you  may  fee  in  the  following  quotations.  I  am  fure  you  will  pardon  the 
length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  improper  to  the  occafion,  and  fhevvs  at  the 
fame  time  the  great  fruitfulnefs  of  the  poet's  fancy,  that  could  turn  the  fame 
thought  to  fo  many  different  ways. 

Hac  ceterna  mayiet,   divijque  fimillima  forma  eft, 
Cui  ncque  principiwin  eft  ifquam,   nee  fiyiis:  in  ipfo 
Sedfimilis  toto  remanet,  perque  omnia  par  eft. 

De  Rotunditate  Corporum.  Manil.  Lib.  i. 

This  form's  eternal,  and  may  juftly  claim  / 

A  godlike  nature,  all  its  parts  the  fame; 

Alike,   and  equal  to  its  felf 'tis  found, 

No  end  and  no  beginning's  in  a  round: 

Nought  can  moleft  its  being,  nought  control. 

And  this  ennobles,  and  confines  the  whole.  Mr.  Creech, 

Par  volucer  fuperis:  ftellas  qui  vividus  cequat 

Durando,  membrifque  terit  redeuntibus  avum. 

J{am  pater  ef  prolefque  fui,  nnUoque  creante 
Emcritos  artus  facunda  morte  reformat, 

Et  petit  alter7iam  totidem  per  funera  vitam. 

0  fenium  pofiture  rogo,  falffqne  fepulcJiris 

Xa  tales 
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Natales  habiture  vices,  qui  Jape  renafci 
Exitio,  proprioquejoles  pubejcere  letho. — • 
0  felix,  hcerejque  tuil  quo  folvimur  omnes, 
Hoc  tibi  Juppe ditat  vires,  prcebetur  origo 
Per  cinerem,  moritiir  tc  non  pereunte  JeneSlus, 
Vidijli  quodcunque  fuit.     Te  fecula  tejle 
Cuncfa  revolvuntur:  nojii  quo   tempore  ponliis 
Fuderit  elatas  Jcopulis  Jiagnantibus  undas: 
Quis  Phaetonteis  erroribus  arjerit  annus. 
'  Et  clades    Te  nulla  rapit,  folufque  fuperjtes 
Edomitd  tellure  mams:  nonjtamina  Parca 
In  Te  dura  legunt,  nonjus  habuere  nocendi.  De  Phoenice  Claud. 

A  godlike  bird!   whofe  endlefs  round  of  years 

Outlafts  the  ftars,  and  tires  the  circling  fpheres; 

Begot  by  none  himfelf,  begetting  none, 
Sire  of  himfelf  he  is,   and  of  himfelf  the  fon; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date, 
And  kind  deftrudion  but  prolongs  his  fate. 


O  thou,  fays  he,  whom  harmlefs  fires  fhall  burn, 
Thy  age  the  flame  to  fecond  youth  fhall  turn. 

An  infant's  cradle  is  thy  fun'ral  urn. 

Thrice  happy  Phenix!   Heav'n's  peculiar  care 
Has  made  thyfelf  thyfelf's  furviving  heir. 
By  death  thy  deathlefs  vigor  is  fupply'd. 
Which  finks  to  ruin  all  the  world  befide. 
Thy  age,  not  thee,  affifting  Phabus  burns. 
And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'ral  urns. 
Whate'er  events  have  been  thy  eyes  furvey. 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Thou  faw'ft  when  raging  ocean  burfl  his  bed, 
O'er-top'd  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  o'erfpread; 
When  the  rafli youth  inflam'd  the  high  abodes, 
Scorch'd  up  the  flcies,  and  fcar'd   the  deathlefs  gods. 
When  nature  ceafes,  thou  flialt  ftill  remain. 
Nor  fecond  Chaos  bound  thy  endlefs  reign; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  fhall  brave. 
Baffle  deftrudion,  and  elude  the  grave. 

The  circle  of  rays  that  you  fee  round  the  head  of  the  Phenix,  dillinguifli 

him  to  be  the  bird  and  off^spring  of  the  fun. 

Solis 
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Soils  avi  fpecimen ■ ■ — 

Una  ejl  qucB  reparet  feque  ipfa  rejeminet  ales; 

AJfyrii  Phanica  vacant:  nonfruge  neque  herbis, 

Sed  Thuris  lacrymis,  et  fucco  vivit  amomi. 

Hcec  ubi  quinquejua  complevit  Jecula  vita, 

Ilicis  in  ramis,  tremultzve  cacumine  palma, 

Unguibus  et  durofibi  nidum  conjlruit  ore: 

Quojimul  ac  cafias,  ac  nardi  lenis  arijlas 

Qiiajfaque  cum  fulvd  Jubjlravit  cinnama  myirhd, 

Se  fuper  imponit,  Jinitque  in  odoribus  cevum. 

Indcferunt  totidem  qui  vivere  debeat  annas 

Carpare  de  patrio  parvum  Phanica  renafci. 

Cum  dedit  huic  atas  vires,  onerique  ferendo  efi, 

Ponderibus  nidi  ramos  levat  arboris  alia, 

Fertque  plus  cunafque  Juas,  patriumque  fepulchrum, 

Perque  leves  aureas  Hyper ionis  urbepotitus 

Ante  fores  facras  Hyperianis  ade  reponit.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  15. 

Titanius  ales.  Claud,  de  Phoenice. 

• From  himfelf  the  Phenix  only  fprings: 

Self-born,   begotten  by  the  parent  flame 

In  which  he  burn'd,   another  and  the  fame. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  fuflains, 

But  the  fweet  effence  of  Amamum  drains: 

And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 

His  neft  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palm,   and  firft  he  draws 

The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws, 

Nature's  artificers;   on  this  the  pile 

Is  form'd,   and  rifes  round;   then  with  the  fpoil 

Of  Caffia,  Cinnamon,  and  ftems  of  Nard, 

(For  foftnefs  firew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral  bed  is  rear'd: 

Fun'ral  and  bridal  both;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptlefs  Myrrh  are  crown'd. 

On  this  incumbent;    'till  astherial  flame 

Firft  catches,  then  confumes  the  coftly  frame; 

Confumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies; 

He  liv'd  on  odors,  and  in  odors  dies. 

.      ■'  An 
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An  infant  Phenix  from  the  former  fp rings, 

His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 

Shakes  off  his  parent  duft,  his  method  he  purfues, 

And  the  fame  leafe  of  life  on  the  fame  terms  renews. 

When  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 

And  with  fliff  pinions  can  his  flight  fuftain, 

He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree,  that  bore 

His  father's  royal  fepulchre  before. 

And  his  own  cradle:    this   (with  pious  care, 

Plac'd  on  his  back)   he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 

Seeks  the  fun's  city,   and  his  facred  church. 

And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  porch.     Mr.  Dryden. 

Sic  ubi  facundd  reparavit  morte  juventam, 

Et  patrios  idem  cineres,  collegia gue  portat 

Unguibus  oJJ'a  piis,  Nilique  ad  lit  for  a  tendens 

Unicus  extremo  Phctnix  procedit  ab  Euro: 

Conveniunt  Aquila,  cundcsque  ex  orbe  volucres 

Ut  Solis  mirentiir  avem Claud,  de  laud.  Stil.  Lib.  2. 

So  when  his  parent's  pile  hath  ceas'd  to  burn, 
Tow'rs  the  young  Phenix  from  the  teeming  urn; 
^     And  from  the  purple  eaft,  with  pious  toil 
Bears  the  dear  relics  to  the  diftant  Mile; 
Himfelf  a  fpecies!  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove; 
The  gay  harmonious  train  delighted  gaze. 
Crowd  the  proceffion,  and  refound  his  praife. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  Phenix  gives  us  the  meaning  of  a  paffage  in   Au- 
Joniiis,  which  I  was  formerly  furprifed  to  meet  with  in  the  defcription  of 
a  bird.   But  at  prefent  I  am  very  well  fatisfied  the  poet  muft  have  had  his 
eye  on  the  figure  of  this  bird  in  ancient  fculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed 
it  was  impoffible  to  take  it  from  the  life, 

T'er  nova  Nejloreos  implev it  purpura  fufos, 
Et  to  ties  terno  comix  vivacior  cbvo, 
Quam  novies  terni  glomerantem  Jecula  tralius 
Vincunt  ceripides  ter  terno  Nejlore  cervi, 
Tres  quorum  estates  Juper at  Phabeius  ofcen^ 

Quern 
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Quern  novics  Jenior  Gangeticus  anteit  ales. 

Ales  cinnameo  radiatus  temporanido.  Aufon.  Eidyl.  n. 

Arcanum  radiant  oculijubar,  igneus  or  a 

Cingit  honos,  rutilo  cognatum  vertice  fidus 

Attollit  crijlatus  apex,  tenebrajque ferend 

Luce  Jecat Claud,  de  Phoen. 

His  fiery  eyes  flioot  forth  a  glitt'ring  ray. 
And  round  his  head  ten  thoufand  glories  play: 
High  on  his  creft,  a  flar  celeftial  bright 
Divides  the  darknefs  with  its  piercing  light. 


■Procul  imea  lucet 


Ales,  odorati  redolent  cui  cinnama  bnjli.  CI.  de  laud.  Stil.  L.  2. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  this  fcale  of  beings  with  that  oi  Hejwd,  I 
.fliall  give  it  you  in  a  tranflation  of  that  poet. 

"Ter  binos  deciejque  novemfuper  exit  in  annos 

Jvjla  Jenejcenlum  quos  impkt  vita  virorum. 

Hos  7iovies  fuperat  vivendo  garrula  comix: 

Et  ([uater  egreditur  cornicis Jacula  cervus. 

Alipidem  cervum  ter  vincit  corvus:  at  ilium 

Multiplicat  nevies  Phoenix,  reparabilis  ales. 

Qnam  vos  perpetuo  decies  prcevertitis  avo 

Nymphce  Hamadryades:  quarum  longijjima  vita  ejl: 

Hi  cohibent fines  vivacia  fata  animantum.  Aufon.  Eidyl.  iS. 

The  umoft  age  to  man  the  gods  affign 
Are  winters  three  times  two,  and  ten  times  nine: 
Poor  man  nine  times  the  prating  daws  exceed: 
Three  times  the  daw's  the  deer's  more  lafting  breed: 
The  deer's  full  thrice  the  raven's  race  outrun: 
Nine  times  the  raven  Titan's  feather'd  fon: 
Beyond  his  age,  with  youth  and  beauty  crown'd, 
The  Hamadryads  fliine  ten  ages  round: 
Their  breath  the  longeft  is  the  fates  beftow; 
And  fuch  the  bounds  to  mortal  lives  below. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician,  fays  Cynthio,  to  underftand  this 
author's  works.  His  defcription  runs  on  like  a  multiplication  table.  But 
methinks  the  poets  ought  to  have  agreed  a  little  better  in  the  calculations 
of  a  bird's  life  that  was  probably  of  their  own  creation.  We 
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We  generally  find  a  great  confufion  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  fays  Fig   '4- 
Philander.   It  feems  to  me,  from  the  next  Medal,  it  was  an  opinion  among 
them,  that  the  Phenix  renewed  herfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the    great  year, 
and  the  return  of  the  golden  age.     This  opinion  I  find  touched  upon  in  a 
couple  of  lines  in  Claudian. 

Quicquid  ab  externis  ales  longava  colonis 

Colligit,  optati  rejerens  exordia  facli.       Claud,  de  rapt.   Prof.  Lib.  2. 

The  perfon  in  the  midft  of  the  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  Jupiter,  by  the  au- 
thor that  has  publiflied  this  Medal,  but  I  fliould  rather  take  it  for  the  figure 
of  Time.  I  remember  I  have  feen  at  Rome  an  antique  ftatue  of  Time,  with 
a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  his  hand,  as  Seneca  defcribes  him,  and  not 
with  a  ferpent  as  he  is  generally  reprefented, 

proper  at  curjit 


Vita  citato,  volucrique  die 

Rota  prcEcipitis  volvitur  anni.  Here.  fur.  A61.   i. 

Life  polls  away, 
And  day  from  day  drives  on  with  fwift  career 
The  wheel  that  hurries  on  the  headlong  year. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  reprefents  the  common  year,  fo  this  that 
encompaffes  him  is  a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  great  year,  which  is  the 
whole  round  and  comprehenfion  of  Time.  For  when  this  is  finifhed,  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  begin  their  courfes  anew,  and  to  meafure 
over  again  the  feveral  periods  and  divifions  of  years,  months,  days,  ire.  into 
which  the  great  year  is  diftinguifhed. 

-conjampto,  Magnus  qui  dicitur,  anno 


Rurjus  in  antiquum  venient  vaga  fidera  curjam: 

Qualia  difpofiti Jteterant  ab  origins  mundi.  Aufon.  Eidyl.   18. 

When  round  the  great  Platonic  year  has  turned, 
In  their  old  ranks  the  wand'ring  ftars  (hall  ftand 
As  when  firft  marfhal'd  by  th'  Almighty's  hand. 

To  fum  up  therefore  the  thoughts  of  this  Medal.  The  infcription  teaches  us 
that  the  whole  defign  muft  refer  to  the  golden  age,  which  it  lively  reprefents, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  circle  that  encompalFes  Time,  or  if  you  pleafe  Jupiter,  fig- 
nifies  the  finifhing  of  the  great  year;  and  that  the  P/z^nz'x  figures  out  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  feries  of  time.  So  that  the  compliment  on  this  Medal  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  is  in  all  refpe6ls  the  fame  that  Virgil  makes  to  Pollio's  fon, 
VOL.  L  M  m  m  at 
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at  whofe  birth  he  fuppofes  the  annus  magnus  or  platonical  year  run  out,  and 
renewed  again  with  the  opening  of  the  golden  age. 

Magnus  ab  integro  Jadorum  najcitur  or  do; 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna: 

Et  nova  progenies  codlo  demittitur  alto.  Virg.  Eel.  4. 

The  time  is  come  the  Sibyls  long  foretold, 

And  the  bleft  maid  reftores  the  age  of  gold. 

In  the  great  wheel  of  Time  before  enroU'd. 

Now  a  great  progeny  from  heav'n  defcends.  Ld.  Lauderdale, 

nunc  adeji  mundo  dies 

Supremus  ille,  qui  premat  genus  impium 

Coeli  ruind;  rurfus  utjlirpem  novam 

Generet  renafcens  melior:  ut  quondam  tulit 

Juvenis  tenente  regna  Saturno poll.  Sen.  Oet.  hdi.  2. 

The  lafl  great  day  is  come, 

When  earth  and  all  her  impious  fons  fliall  lie 

Crufli'd  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  (ky. 

Whence  frefh  fliall  rife,  her  new-born  realms  to  grace, 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  purer  race. 

Such  as  ere-while  in  golden  ages  fprung. 

When  Saturn  govern'd,  and  the  world  was  young. 

You  may  compare  the  delign  of  this  reverfe,  if  you  pleafe,  with  one  of  Con- 
Jl.antine,  fo  far  as  the  Phenix  is  concerned  in  both.   As  for  the  other  figure,  we 
may  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  in  another  place.     Vid.   15  figure.     King  of 
France  $  Medalions. 

The  next  figure  fliadows  out  Eternity  to  us,  by  the  fun  in  one  hand  and 
the  moon  in  the  other,  which  in  the  language  of  facred  poetry  is  as  long  as 
the  fun  and  moon  endureth.  The  heathens  made  choice  of  thefe  lights  as  apt 
fymbols  of  Eternity,  becaufe,  contrary  to  all  fublunary  Beings,  though  they 
feem  to  perifh  every  night,   they  renew  themfelves  every  morning. 

Soles  occidere  et  ridere  pojfuyit; 

Nobis  cumjemel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  efi  perpetua  una  dormienda.  Catul. 

The  funs  fliall  often  fall  and  rife: 

But  when  the  fliort-liv'd  mortal  dies 

A  night  eternal  feals  his  eyes.  •  Horac  e, 
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Horace,  whether  in  imitation  o^  Catullus  or  not,  has  applied  the  fame  thought 
to  the  moon  ;   and  that  too  in  the  pkiral  number. 

Damna  tamen  celeres  raparant  calejlia  luna: 

Kos  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  plus  AEneas,  quo  Tullus  dives,  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  fumus.  Hor.  Od.  7.  Lib.  4. 

Each  lofs  the  haft'ning  moon  repairs  again. 

But  we,  when  once  our  race  is  done, 
With  Tullus  and  Anchijes   fon, 

(Tho'  rich  like  one,  like  t'other  good) 
To  dull  and  fhades,  without  a  fun, 
Defcend,  and  fmk  in  dark  oblivion's  flood.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  the  next  figure  Eternity  fits  on  a  globe  of  the  heavens  adorned  with  Fig-  ^T 
ftars.   We  have  already  feen  how  proper  an  emblem  oi Eternity  the  globe  is, 
and  may  find  the  duration  of  the  ftars  made  ufe  of  by  the  poets,  as   an  ex- 
preflion  of  what  is  never  like  to  end. 

Stellas  qui  vividus  aquas 


Durando Claud. 

Polus  dumfidera  pajcet. 


Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudefque  manebunt.       Virg.  AEn.  L.  i. 

Lucida  dim  current  annofi  fidera  mundi,  ire.  Sen.  Med. 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity  has  a  covering  on  her  head,    becaufe  we  Vid. 
can  never  find  out  her  beginning;    that  her  legs  are  bare,    becaufe  we  fee    ^S- ^S' 
only  thofe  parts  of  her  that  are  adually  running  on;   that  fhe  fits  on  a  globe 
and  bears  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,   to  fliew  that  fhe  is  fovereign  miftrefs  of  all 
things:  but  for  any  of  thefe  alfertions  I  have  no  warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  muftexcufe  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on  fuch  a  fubjefl 
as  Eternity.  The  next  you  fee  is  Vidory,  to  whom  the  medallifts  as  well  as 
poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of  wings. 

Adjuit  ipfafuis  Ales  ViSloria Claud,  de  6.  Conf.  Honor. 

dubiis  volitat  Victoria  pennis.  Ov. 

niveis  ViBoria  concolor  alis.  Sil.   It. 

The  paln/branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  rewards  of  conquerors,  and  there- 
fore no  improper  ornaments  for  Vidory. 

M  m  m  2  — lentcs 
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lentce  Vidloris  premia  palma.  Ov.  Met. 

Et palmcB  pretium  Vidoribus.  "Virg.  AEn.  5. 

7m  ducibus  latis  aderis  cum  Iceta  triumphum 
Vox  canet,  et  longas  vijcnt  capitolia  pompas. 

Apollo  ad  Laurum.  Ov.  Met. 

Thou  fhalt  the  Roman  feftivals  adorn; 

Thou  {halt  returning  CcEJars  triumphs  grace, 

When  pomps  fhall  in  a  long  proceffion  pafs.  Mr.  Dryden. 

By  the  way  you  may  obferve  the  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery  that  feem  to 
have  gathered  the  wind  into  them.  I  have  feen  abundance  of  antique  figures 
in  fculpture  and  painting,  with  juft  the  fame  turn  in  the  lower  foldings  of 
the  veft,  when  the  perfon  that  wears  it  is  in  a  pofture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obviaqueadverjasvibrabantjiaminavejles.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.i. 

As  fhe  fied,  the  wind 

Tncreafing,  fpread  her  flowing  hair  behind; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view.  Mr.   Dryden. 

tenuesfinuantur  Jiamine  vejles.  Id.  Lib.   2. 


It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  figure  of  Vitlory  with  her  flatue  as  it  is  de- 
fcribed  in  a  very  beautiful  palfage  of  Prudentius. 

Xon  aris  non  Jarre  mola  Victoria  felix 
Exorata  venit:  labor  impiger,  ajpera  virtus, 
Vis  animi,  excellens  ardor,  violentia,  cura, 
Hanc  tribuunt,  durum  traBandis  robur  in  armis. 
Qua  fi  dejuerint  bellantibus,  aurea  qiiamvis 
Marmoreo  in  templo  rutilas  Victoria  pinnas 
Explicet,  et  multis  Jurgat  formata  talentis: 
Js'on  aderit  vejlifque  offenfa  videbitur  hajlis. 
Quod  miles  propriis  dijfifus  viribus  optas 
Irritafaminecs  tibimet  folatia  forma? 
Munquam  pennigeram  legio  Jerrata  puellam 
Vidit  anhelantum  regeret  qua  tela  virorum. 
Vincendi  quaris  dominam  ?  Jua  dexlra  cuique  ejl, 
Et  Deus  omnipotens.    Xon  pexo  crine  virago. 

Nee 
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Mec  nudo  fufpenfa  pede,Jirophioque  revinSia, 
Mec  tumidas  fluitante  fmu  vejlita  papillas. 

Prudentius  contra  Symm.  Lib.  2. 

-     Shall  Vidory  intreated  lend  her  aid 

For  cakes  of  flower  on  fmoking  altars  laid? 
Her  help  from  toils  and  watchings  hope  to  find, 
From  the  ftrong  body,  and  vmdaunted  mind; 
If  thefe  be  wanting  on  th'embattled  plain, 
Ye  fue  the  unpropitious  maid  in  vain. 
Though  in  her  marble  temples  taught  to  blaze 
Her  dazzling  wings  the  golden  dame  difplays, 
And  many  a  talent  in  due  weight  was  told 
To  fhape  her  godhead  in  the  curious  mould. 
Shall  the  rough  foldier  of  himfelf  defpair, 
And  hope  for  female  vifions  in  the  air? 
What  legion  fheath'd  in  iron  e'er  furvey'd 
Their  darts  directed  by  this  winged  maid! 
Dofl  thou  the  power  that  gives  fuccefs  demand  ? 
Tis  He  th' Almighty,  and  thy  own  right  hand; 
Not  the  fmooth  nymph,  whofe  locks  in  knots  are  twin'd, 
Who  bending  fliews  her  naked  foot  behind, 
Who  girds  the  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breaft, 
And  from  her  bofom  heaves  the  fwelling  veft. 

You  have  here  another  Vidory  that  I  fancy  Claudian  had  in  his  view  when  pjg  jg 
he  mentions  her  wings,  palm  and  trophy,  in  the  following  defcription.    It 
appears  on  a  Coin  oi  Conjlantiyie,  who  lived  about  an  age  before  C/«i<(i/aw,  and 
I  believe  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  not  the  only  piece  of  antique  fculpture  that 
this  poet  has  copied  out  in  his  defcriptions. 

-cum  Mis  exurgens  ardua  pennis 


Ipja  duci  facras  Vicloria  pander et  cedes, 

Et palma  viridi  gaudens,  et  amiSla  trophais. 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  Lib.  3. 

On  all  her  plumage  rifing  when  fhe  threw 
Her  facred  fhrines  wide  open  to  thy  view. 
How  pleas'd  for  thee  her  emblems  to  difplay, 
With  palms  diftinguifh'd,  and  with  trophies  gay. 


The 
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Fig.  20.  The  laft  of  our  imaginary  Beings  is  Liberty.  In  her  left  hand  fhe  carries 
the  wand  that  the  Latins  call  the  Rudis  ox  VindiBa,  and  in  her  right  the  cap 
of  Liberty.  The  poets  ufe  the  fame  kinds  of  metaphors  to  exprefs  Liberty. 
I  fliall  quote  LLorace  for  the  lirft,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  fame  occa- 
fion;  and  for  the  latter,  Martial. 

donatum  jam  rude  qucsris 

Meccenas  iterum  antique  me  includere  ludo.  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  i. 

tarda  vires  mimiente  JeneBd 


Me  quoqiic  donarijam  rude  tempus  erat.        Ov.  de  Tr.  Lib.  4.  El.  8. 

Since  bent  beneath  the  load  of  years  I  ftand, 
I  too  might  claim  the. freedom-giving  wand. 

Quod  te  nomine  jam  tuo  faluto 

Quem  regem,  et  dominum  priiis  vocaham, 

JVe  me  dixeris  ejfe  contumacem 

Totis  pileafarcinis  redemi.  Mart.  Lib.  2.  Epig.  68. 

By  thy  plain  name  though  now  addreft, 
Though  once  ray  King  and  Lord  confeft, 
Frown  not :   witli  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

1  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  paffage  out  oi  Perfius,  fays  Cynthio,  that  in  my 
opinion  turns  theceremojay  of  making  a  freeman  very  handfomely  into  ri- 
dicule. It  feems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his  head  and  giving  him  a  turn  on 
tlie  heel  were  neceGTary  circumflances.  A  flave  thus  qualified  became  a  ci- 
tizen of  Rome,  and  was  honored  with  a  name  more  than  belonged  to  any 
of  his  forefathers,  which  Perfius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humor. 

■ Heujleriles  veri,  quibus  una  Ouiritem 


Vertigo facit  I  hie  Dama  ejl,  non  trejjis  agajo, 

Vappa,  et  lippus,  et  in  tenuifarragine  mendax. 

Verterit  himc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 

Marcus  Dama.  Papal  Marco  Jpondejite,  recufas 

Credere  tu  nummos?  Marco  fub  Judice palles? 

Marcus  dixit,  ita  ejl:  ajjlgna,  Marce,  tabellas. 

HcEC  meralihtrtas:  hanc  nobis pilea  donant.  Perf.  Sat.  5. 

That  falfe  enfranchifement  with  eafe  is  found: 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 

How! 


N 
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How!  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free  ? 

Here's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree, 

Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  fot  befide; 

So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  fake  he  ly'd: 

But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became; 

Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worfhip's'name. 

Good  Gods !   who  would  refufe  to  lend  a  fum. 

If  wealthy  Marcus  furety  would  become! 

Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 

Of  certain  truth,  he /aid  it,  is  enough. 

A  will  is  to  be  prov'd;  put  in  your  claim; 

'Tis  clear  if  Marcus  has  fubfcrib'd  his  name. 

This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe; 

What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  receive. 

Then  as  we  pleafe  without  control  to  live?      Mr. Dryden. 

Since  you  have  given  us  the  ceremony  of  the  cap,  fays  Eugenius,  I'll  give 
you  that  of  the  wand,  out  of  Claudian. 

Te  fajlos  ineunte  quater,  Jollennia  ludit 

Omina  libertas,  dedudlum  Vindice  morem 

Lex  celebrat,  famulujque  jugo  laxatus  herili 

Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  fecurior  iSiu. 

Trijtis  conditio  pulfata  fronte  recedit: 

In  civem  rubuere  gencB,  tergoque  removit 

Verbera promijfi  felix  injuria  voti.  Claud,  de  4.  Conf.  Hon. 

The  grato  iStu  and  the  felix  injuria,  fays  Cynthio,  would  have  told  us  the 
name  of  the  author,  though  you  had  faid  nothing  of  him.  There  is  none  of 
of  all  the  poets  that  delights  fo  much  in  thefe  pretty  kinds  of  contradidion 
as  Claudian.  He  loves  to  fet  his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  fubftantive,  and 
to  furprife  his  Reader  with  a  feeming  abfurdity.  If  this  poet  were  well  exa- 
mined, one  would  find  that  fome  of  his  greatefl.  beauties  as  well  as  faults 
arife  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  queftion  not,  fays  Philander,  but  you  are  tired  by  this  time  with  the  com- 
pany of  fo  myfterious  a  fort  of  ladies  as  thofe  we  have  had  before  us.  We 
will  now,  for  our  diverfion,  entertain  ourfelves  with  a  fet  of  riddles,  and 
fee  if  we  can  find  a  key  to  them  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  firfl  of  them, 
fays  Cynthio,  is  a  fhip  under  fail,  I  fuppofe  it  has  at  leaft  a  metaphor  or  mo-  Second 
ral  precept  for  its  cargo.    This,   fays  Philander,  is  an  emblem  of  Happinefs,   p^"'" 

as      ° 
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as  you  may  fee  by  the  infcriptlon  it  carries  in  its  fails.  We  find  the  fame  de- 
vice to  exprefs  the  fame  thought  in  feveral  of  the  poets:  as  in  Horace,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  moderation  to  be  ufed  in  a  flowing  fortune,  and  in  Ovid 
when  he  refle6ls  on  his  pafl  happinefs. 

Rebus  anguftis  animojus  atque 
Fortis  appare:  Japienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  Jecundo 

Turgidavela.  Hor.  Od.  10.  Lib.Q. 

When  Fortune  fends  a  flormy  wind, 

Then  fhew  a  brave  and  prefent  mind; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  fwells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  fails.  Mr.  Creech. 

Nominis  et  fanice  quondam  fulgore  trahehar, 

Dum  tulit  antennas  aura  Jecunda  meas.  Ov.  de  Trif.  Lib.  5.  EL  12. 

En  ego,  non  paucis  quondam  munitus  amicis, 
Dum  Jlavit  velis  aura  Jecunda  meis.    Id.  Epift.  ex.  Ponto  3.  Lib.  2. 

I  liv'd  the  darling  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
The  golden  idol  of  th'  adoring  throng; 
Guarded  with  friends,  while  Fortune's  balmy  gales 
Wanton'd  aufpicious  in  my  fwelling  fails. 

You  fee  the  metaphor  is  the  fame  in  the  verfes  as  in  the  Medal,  with  this 
diftin6lion  only,  that  the  one  is  in  words  and  the  other  in  figures.  The  idea 
is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  reprefenting  it  is  different.  If  you 
would  fee  the  whole  fliip  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  an  old  poet,  as  it 
is  here  on  the  Medal,  you  may  find  it  in  a  pretty  allegory  of  Seneca. 

Fatafi  liceatmihi 

Fingere  arbitrio  meo, 

T'emperem  zephyro  levi 

Vela,  ne  prejfce  gravi 

Spiritu  antenna  tremant. 

Lenis  et  modicefluens 

Aura,  nee  vergcns  latus. 

Ducat  intrepidam  ratem.  Sen.  Oedip.  Chor.  A^.  4. 

My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will, 
My  canvas  zephyrs   foft  fhould  fill 

With 
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With  gentle  breath,  left  ruder  gales 
Crack  the  main-yard,   or  burft  the  fails. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  fhould  pafs  fecure  and  flow. 
Nor  fcare  me  leaning  on  her  fide : 
But  fmoothly  cleave  th'  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  confidered  the  fhip  as  a  metaphor,  we  may  now  look  on  it  as 
a  reality,  and  obferve  in  it  the  make  of  the  old  Roman  veffels,  as  they  are  de- 
fcribed  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried  on  by  oars  and  fails  at  the  fame  time. 

Sive  opus  ejl  velis  minimam  bene  currit  ad  auram, 

Sive  opus  ejl  remo  remige  carpit  iter.      Ov.  de  Trift.  Lib.  i.  EL  lo. 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil  mention. 

puppique  recurves.  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  El.  3, 

littora  curves 

Pratexunt  puppes Virg. 

You  fee  the  defcription  of  the  pilot,  and  the  place  he  fits  on,  in  the  following 
quotations. 

Tpfe  gubernator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  altd.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  5. 

Ipfius  ante  oculos  ingens  a  vertice  pontus 

In  puppim  Jerit,  excutitur,  pronujque  magijler 

Volvitur  in  caput. Id.  AEn.  Lib.  i. 

Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 

(A  horrid  fight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 

From  ftem  to  ftern,  by  waves  was  overborn; 

The  trembling  pilot,    from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  hurl'd; Mr.  Dryden. 

Segnemque  Menocten, 

Oblitus  decorifque  fui  Jociumque  falutis. 

In  mare  prcecipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  altd: 

Jpfe  gubernaclo  rector  fubit.  Id.  AEn.  Lib.  5. 

Mindlefs  of  others  lives,  (fo  high  was  grown 

His  rifing  rage)   and  carelefs  of  his  own: 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew. 

And  hoifted  up,   and  overboard  he  threw; 

This  done,  he  feiz'd  the  helm Mr.  Dryden. 

VOL.  I.  -  N  n  n       "  I  have 
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I  have  mentioned  thefe  two  laft  paffages  of  Virgil^  becaufe  I  think  we  can- 
not have  fo  right  an  idea  of  the  pilot's  misfortune  in  each  of  them,  without 
obferving  the  htuation  of  his  pofl,  as  appears  in  ancient  Coins.  The  figure 
you  fee  on  the  other  end  of  the  fhip  is  a  Triton^  a  man  in  his  upper  parts, 
and  a  fifh  below,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil  defcribes  him  in  the 
fame  manner  on  one  of  AEjieass  fliips.  It  was  probably  a  common  figure 
on  their  ancient  veffels,   for  we  meet  with  it  too  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Hunc  vehit  immayiis  Triton,  et  carula  concha 

Exterrens  freta:  cui  later um  tenus  hifpida  nanti 

Frons  hominem  prcsfert,  in  prijlim  definit  alvus; 

Spiimca  Jcmifero  Jub  pe  Store  murmur  at  unda.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  10. 

The  Triton  bears  him,   he,  whofe  trumpet's  found 

Old  Ocean's  waves  from  fhore  to  fhore  rebound. 

A  hairy  man  above  the  waift  he  fhows, 

A  porpoife  tail  down  from  his  belly  grows. 

The  billows  murmur,  which  his  breaft  oppofe.  hd.  Lauderdale. 

Ducitur  et  Libya  puppisfignata  figuram 

Et  Triton  captivus. Sil.  It.  Lib.  14. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  fays  Eugenius,  from  certain  paffages  of  the  poets,  that  fe- 
veral  fhips  made  choice  of  fome  god  or  other  for  their  guardians,  as  among 
the  Roman  catholics  every  veffel  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  fome 
particular  faint.      To  give  you  an  inftance  of  two  or  three. 

Ejlmihifitque  precor  flava  tutela  Minerva 

JVavis ■  Ov.  de  Trift.  Lib.  i.  El.  10. 

J^umen  erat  celfa  puppis  vicina  Dione.  Sil.  It.  Lib.  14. 

Hammon  numen  erat  Libycce  gentile  carina, 

Cornigerdque  Jedens  Jpedabat  carulafronte.  Ibid. 

The  poop  great  Ammon,   Libya  s,  god,  difplay'd, 
Whofe  horned  front  the  nether  flood  furvey'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have  feen  it  on  other  Medals  as 
well  as  this  you  have  fhewn  us,  and  ftood  on  one  end  of  the  veffel  that  it 
patronifed.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a  very  beautiful  circumftance  that 
we  meet  with  in  a  couple  of  wrecks  defcribed  by  Silius  Italicus,  and  Perfius. 

• Subito  cum  ponder e  viBus 

Infiliente  mari  fubmergitur  alveus  undis. 

Scuta 
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Scuta  virum  criflaque,  et  inerti  fpicula  ferro 

Tutelaque  deumfluitant. Sil.  It.  Lib.  14. 

Sunk  by  a  weight  fo  dreadful  down  flie  goes, 

And  o'er  her  head  the  broken  billows  clofe, 

Bright  fliields  and  crefts  float  round  the  whirling  floods. 

And  ufelefs  fpears  confus'd  with  tutelary  gods. 

trabe  ruptd  Bruttia  Jaxa 

Prendit  amicus  inops,  remque  omnem  furdaque  vota 

Condidit:  lonio  jacetipje  in  littore,  et  una 

higentes  de  puppe  dci,  jamque  obvia  mergis 

Cojla  ratis  lacera. Perf.  Sat.  6. 

My  friend  is  fliipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  ftrand. 

His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  lofl: ; 

And  he  himfelf  hands  fhiv'ring  on  the  coaftr 

Where,  deftitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare, 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitlefs  pray'r. 

Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck. 

Torn  from  their  naked  poop,   are  tided  back 

By  the  wild  waves ;   and  rudely  thrown  afhore. 

Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themfelves  reftore. 

The  vefl^el  flicks,  and  fhews  her  open'd  fide. 

And  on  her  fhatter'd  mall  the  mews  in  triumph  ride.  Mr.  Dryden. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  I  carry  ray  conjectures  too  far,  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
fancy  they  are  thefe  kind  of  gods  that  Horace  mentions  in  his  allegorical 
vefl^el  which  was  fo  broken  and  fliattered  to  pieces;  for  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  integra  relates  to  the  gods  as  well  as  the  lintea. 

non  tibi  flint  integra  lintea, 

Non  dii,  quos  iterum  prejfa  voces  malo.  Hor.  Od.  14.  Lib.  i. 

Thy  ftern  is  gone,  thy  gods  are  loft. 

And  thou  haft  none   to  hear  thy  cry, 
When  thou  on  dangrous  flielves  art  toft. 

When  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  high.  Mr.  Creech. 

Since  we  are  engaged  fo  far  in  the    Roman   fhipping,  fays   Philander,  I'll  Fig.  2. 
here  fhew  you  a  Medal   that  has  on   its  reverfe  a  rojtrum  with  three  teeth 
to  it;   whence  Silius?,  trifidum  rojlrum  and   Virgil's  rojtrijque  tridentibus,  which 
in  fome  editions  is  Jlridentibus,  the  editor  choofing  rather   to  make  a    falfe 

N  n  n  2  quantity 
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quantity  than  to  infert  a  word  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of.   Flac- 
cus  gives  us  a  rojlrum   of  the  fame  make. 

-volat  immijfis  cava  piniis  hahenis 


Infinditque  falum,  et /pumas  vomit  cere  tridenti.      Val.  Flac.  Arg.  L.  i. 

A  fliip-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  fays  Cynthio,  could  not  have  talked  more  judi- 
cioufly.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  let  you  alone,  you  will  find  out  every  plank 
and  rope  about  the  veflel,  among  the  Latin  poets.  Let  us  now,  if  you  pleafe, 
go  to  the  next  Medal. 

The  next,  fays  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  fcales,  which  we  meet  with  on  feve- 
ral  old  Coins.  They  are  commonly  interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Em- 
peror's juftiee.  But  why  may  not  we  fuppofe  that  they  allude  fometimes 
to  the  balance  in  the  heavens,  which  was  the  reigning  conflellation  oi  Rome 
and  Italy.  Whether  it  be  fo  or  no,  they  are  capable  methinks  of  receiving 
a  nobler  interpretation  than  what  is  commonly  put  on  them,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  thought  of  the  reverfe  to  be  the  fame  as  that  in  Manilius. 

Hefperiam  Jua  Libra  tenet,  qua  condita  Roma 

Et  propriisfranat  pendentem  nutibus  orbem, 

Orbis  et  Imperium  retinet,  dijcrimina  rerum 

Lancibus,  et  pofitas  gentes  tollitque  premitque: 

Qua  genitus  cum  fr aire  Remus  hanc  condidit  urb em.       Manil.  Lib.  4. 

The  fcales  rule  Italy,  where  Rome  commands. 
And  fp reads  its  empire  wide  to  foreign  lands: 
They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weigh'd 
By  her,  and  laws  are  fent  to  be  obey'd: 
And  as  her  pow'rful  favor  turns  the  poize. 
How  low  forae  nations  fink  and  others  rife ! 
*  ?>oVDf-  Thus  guide  the  fcales,  and  then  to  fix  our  doom, 

^ujieads  They  gave  us* C^r,  founder  of  our  i?om^.  Mr.  Creech. 

Fig.  4.  The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverfe  of  Aiigujlus.  We  fee  it  ufed  by  the  greateft 
poet  of  the  fame  age  to  exprefs  a  terrible  and  irrefiflible  force  in  battle, 
which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on  this  Medal,  for  in  another  place  the 
fame  poet  applies    the  fame  metaphor  to  Augvjtuss  perfon. 

.   . duofulmina  belli 

Scipiadas Virg.  AEn.  Lib-  6. 

-Who  can  declare 

The  Scipio's  worth,  thofe  thunderbolts  of  war.^        Mr.  Dryden. 

—  dum 
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dum  Cccfar  ad  altum 

Fulminat  Euphratem  bello Id.  Georg.  Lib.  4. 

While  mighty  Cajar,  thund'ring  from  afar. 

Seeks  on  Euphrates  banks  the  fpoils  of  war.  Mr.  Dryden. 

I  have  fometimes  wondered,  fays  Eicgeniiis,  why  the  Latin  poets  fo  frequent- 
ly give  the  epithets  of  trifidum  and  trijulcum  to  the  thunderbolt.  I  am  now 
perfuaded  they  took  it  from  the  fculptors  and  painters  that  lived  before  them, 
and  had  generally  given  it  three  forks,  as  in  the  prefent  figure.  Virgil  in- 
fifts  on  the  number  three  in  its  defcription,  and  feems  to  hint  at  the  wings 
we  fee  on  it.  He  has  worked  up  fuch  a  noife  and  terror  in  the  compofition 
of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expreffed  by  a  pencil  or  graving-tool. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  ires  nubis  aquofce 

Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  Alitis  Aiijtri. 

Fulgores  nunc  terrijicos  Jonitumqiie  metwnqiie 

Mijcebant  operi,JlammiJque  Jequacibusiras.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  8. 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more. 

Of  winged  fouthern  winds,  and  cloudy  ftore 

As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame, 

And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Our  next  reverfe  is  an  oaken  garland,  which  we  find  on  abundance  of  Fig-  5« 
Imperial  Coins.  I  fliall  not  here  multiply  quotations  to  fhew,that  the  gar- 
land of  oak  was  the  reward  of  fuch  as  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but 
will  give  you  a  paflage  out  of  Claudian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  is 
the  fame  that  we  have  here  on  the  Medal.  I  queftion  not  but  the  old  Coins 
gave  the  thought  to  the  poet. 

Mos  erat  m  veterum  cajiris,  ut  tempora  quercu 
Velar  et,  validis  quifujo  viribus  hojle 
Cafurum  potuit  mortijub  dive  ere  civem. 
At  tibi  qua  poterit  pro  tantis  civica  reddi 
Mcenibus?  aut  quanta  penjabunt  faBa  coronal 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  Lib.  3. 

Of  old,   when  in  the  war's  tumultuous  ftrife 

A  Roman  fav'd  a  h v other  Roman  s  life. 

And  foil'd  the  threatning  foe,  our  fires  decreed 

An  oaken  garland  for  the  vigor's  meed. 

Thou  who  haft  fav'd  whole  crowds,  whole  towns  fet  free, 

What  groves,  what  woods,  fliall  furnifli  crowns  for  thee? 

It 
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It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Emperor  had  adually  covered  a  Roman  in 
battle.  It  is  enough  that  he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant,  gaineda  vidory,  or  re- 
flored  juftice.  For  in  anyof  thefeor  the  like  cafes  he  may  very  well  be  faid 
to  have  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  by  confequence  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  it.  Accordingly  we  find  TYr^z/ diflributing  his  oaken  garlands  to  thofe 
that  had  enlarged  or  ftrengthened  the  dominions  of  Rome;  as  we  may  learn 
from  Statins,  that  the  ftatue  of  Curtius,  who  had  facrificed  himfelf  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  had  the  head  furrounded  with  the  fame  kind  of  ornament. 

Atque  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu. 

Hi  tibi  Momentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  6. 

But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  appear, 

Shall  Gabian  walls  and  ftrong  Fidena  rear: 

Xomentum,  Bola,  with  F'ometia,  found; 

And  raife  Colatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Ipfe  loci  cujios,  cujus  Jacrata  vorago, 

Famofufque  lacus  nomen  manor abile  ferv at, 

lyinumeros  aris  Jonitus,  et  verbere  crudo 

Ut  Jenfit  mugire  forimi,  movet  horrida  JanSlo 

Orajitu,  merildque  caput  venerabile  quercu.  Statius  Sylv.  Lib.  i. 

The  guardian  of  that  lake,  which  boalls  to  claim 
A  fure  memorial  from  the  Curtian  name; 
Rous'd  by  th' artificers,  whofe  mingled  found 
From  the  loud  Forum  pierc'd  the  fhades  profound, 
The  hoary  vifion  rofe  confefs'd  in  view. 
And  ftiook  the  civic  wreath  that  bound  his  brow. 

Fig.  6.        Xhe  two  horns  that  you  fee  on  the  next  Medal  are  emblems  o^  Plenty. 

apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  Cornu.  Hor.  Carm.  Sasc 

Your  medallifts  tell  us  that  tv/o  horns  on  a  Coin  fignify  an  extraordinary 
plenty.  But  I  fee  no  foundation  for  this  conjecture.  Why  fhould  they 
not  as  well  have  (lamped  two  thunderbolts,  two  Caduceiiss,  or  two  fliips,  to 
represent  an  extraordinary  force,  a  lafting  peace,  or  an  unbounded  happi- 
nefs.  I  rather  think  that  the  double  Cornu-copia  relates  to  the  double  tradi- 
tion of  its  original.  Some  reprefentingit  as  the  horn  of  Achclous  broken  off 
by  Hercules,  and  others  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that  gave  fuck  to  Jupiter. 


■  riddum 
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rigidwnfera  dexter  a  cornu 


Duni  tenet,  injregit;  trimcdque  a  fronte  revellit. 
jYaiades  hoc,  pomis  et  odoro  flore  repletum, 
Sacrdrunt;  diverfque  meo  bona  copia  cornu  ejl. 
Dixerat;  at  Nyniphe  ritu  Juccintla  Diana 
Una  minijlrarum,  fufis  utrinque  capillis, 
InceJJit,  toticmque  tiilit  pradivite  cornu 
Autumnum,  et  menjas  fellcia  poma  Jecundas. 

De  Acheloi  Corn.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  g. 

Nor  yet  his  fury  cool'd;   'twixt  rage  and  fcorn, 
From  my  maim'd  front  he  bore  the  ftubborn  horn: 
This,  heap'd  with  flow'rs  and  fruits  the  Naiads  bear. 
Sacred  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  fpoke;   when  lo  a  beauteous  nymph  appears, 
Girt  like  Diana's  train,  with  flowing  hairs; 
The  horn  (he  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  flor'd; 
And  ruddy  apples  for  the  fecond  board.  Mr.  Gay. 

Lac  dabat  ilia  dec :  fed /regit  in  arbor e  cornu: 

T^runcaque  dimidid  parte  decoris  erat. 
Sujlulit  hoc  Myniphe;  cinclumque  recentibus  herbis, 

Et  plenum  pomis  ad  Jovis  ora  tulit. 
llle,  ubi  res  call  tenuit,  Jolioque  paterno 

Sedit,  et  invido  nil  Jove  majus  erat, 
Sidera  nutricem,  nutricis  fertile  cornu 

Fecit;  quod  domince  nunc  quoque  no^nen  habet. 

De  Cornu  Amalth.  Ov.  de  Faft,  Lib.  5. 

The  god  ftie  fuckled  of  old  Rhea  born; 

And  in  the  pious  office  broke  her  horn, 

As  playful  in  a  rifted  oak  fhe  toft 

Her  heedlefs  head,  and  half  its  honors  loft. 

Fair  Amalthaa  took  it  off  the  ground. 

With  apples  fiU'd  it  and  with  garlands  bound. 

Which  to  the  fmiling  infant  fhe  convey'd. 

He,  when  the  fceptre  of  the  gods  he  fway'd. 

When  bold  he  feiz'd  his  father's  vacant  throne. 

And  reign'd  the  tyrant  of  the  fkies  alone, 

Bid  his  rough  nurfe  the  ftarry  heav'ns  adorn, 

And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  fix'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt 
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Betwixt  the  double  Cornu-copia  you  fee  Mercury  ?,  rod. 

Cyllenes  ccelique  decus,  facunde  miyiijler, 

Aurea  cui  torto  virga  draconeviret.  Mart.  Lib.  7.  Epig.  74. 

Defcend,  Cylhie's  tutelary  god, 

With  ferpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  ftands  on  old  Coins  as  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by  reafon  of  its  ftupifying 
quality  that  has  gained  it  the  title  of  Virga  fomnifera.  It  has  wings,  for 
another  quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  defcription  of  it. 

hacfretus  ventos  et  nubila  tranat.  Virg. 

Thus  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  race, 

And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  fpace.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  two  heads  over  the  two  Cornu-copia  are  of  the  Emperor's  children,  who 
are  fometimes  called  among  the  poets  the  Pledges  of  Peace,  as  they  took 
away  the  occalions  of  war  in  cutting  off  all  difputes  to  the  fucceffion. 

tu  mihi  primum 


Tot  natorum  memoranda  parens 

Utero  toties  enixa  gravi 

Pignora  pads.  Sen.  Odav.  A£t.  5. 

Thee  firfl  kind  author  of  my  joys, 
Thou  fource  of  many  fmiling  boys, 
Nobly  contented  to  beftow 
A  pledge  of  peace  in  every  throe. 

This  Medal  therefore  compliments  the  Emperor  on  his  two  children,  whom 
it  reprefents  as  public  blellings  that  promife  peace  and  plenty  to  the  empire. 

Fig-  7.        The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems  of  Fidelity. 

Inde  Fides  dextrceque  data Ov.  Met.  Lib.  14. 

Sociemus  animos,  pignus  hocfidei  cape, 

Continge  dextram Sen.  Here.  Fur.  A61.  2. 

en  dextra  Jidejque 

Qnem  Jecum  patrios  aiunt pdrtare penates  I  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  4. 

See  now  the  promis'd  faith,  the  vaunted  name, 
The  pious  man,  who,  rufliing  thro'  the  flame, 

Preferv'd  his  gods "  Mr.  Dryden. 

By 
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By  the  infcription  we  may  fee  that  they  reprefeat  in  this  place  the  fidelity 
or  loyalty  of  the  public  towards  their  Emperor.  The  Caducms  rifing  be- 
tween the  hands  fignifies  the  peace  that  arifes  from  fuch  an  union  with  their 
Prince,  as  the  fpike  of  corn  on  each  fide  fliadovvs  out  the  plenty  that  is 
the  fruit  of  fuch  a  peace. 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pads  alumna  Ceres.  Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  i. 

The  giving  of  a  hand,  in  the  reverfe  of  Claudius,  is  a  token  of  good  will,  Fi<r. 
For  when  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius  was  in  no  fmall 
apprehenfion  for  his  own  life,  he  was,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  well 
received  among  the  Pratorian  guards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  Em- 
peror. His  reception  is  here  recorded  on  a  Medal,  in  which  one  of  the 
enfigns  prefents  him  his  hand,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Anchifes  gives  it  in  the 
following  verfes. 

Jpfe  pater  dextram  Anchifes  haud  multa  moratus 

Datjuveni,  atque  animum  prcefenti  munere  Jirmat.     Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  3. 

The  old  weather-beaten  foldier  that  carries  in  his  hand  the  Roman  eagle,  is 
the  fame  kind  of  officer  that  you  meet  with  in  JuvenaVs  fourteenth  fatire. 

Dirue  Maurorum  attegias,  cajlella  Brigantum, 
Ut  locupletcm  Aquilam  tibi  Jexagefmius  annus 
Afferat ■  Juv.  Sat.  14. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Signifer  is  defcribed  with  a  lion's  fkin 
over  his  head  and  fhoulders,  like  this  we  fee  in  the  Medal,  but  at  prefent 
I  cannot  recollect  the  paffage.  Virgil  has  given  us  a  noble  defcription  of  a 
warrior  making  his  appearance  under  a  lion's  fkin. 

tegmen  torquens  immane  leonis 


Terribili  impexum  Jetd,  cum  dentibus  albis 

Indutus  capiti,  fic  regia  teda  fubibat 

Horridus,  Herculeoque  humeros  indutus  amiSiu,        Viro-.  AEn.  Lib.  7. 

Like  Hercules  himfelf  his   fon  appears. 

In  favage  pomp:   a  lion's  hide  he  wears ; 

About  his  fhoulders  hangs  the  fhaggy  fkin, 

The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  feverely  grin. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drefl. 

He  ftrides  into  the  hall,   a  horrid  gueft!  Mr.  Dryden. 


VOL.  1.  O  o  o  Sir 


o  I  n  ce 
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Since  you  have  mentioned  the  drefs  of  your  ftandard-bearer,  i'a.ysCynthio,  I 
cannot  forbear  remarking  that  of  Claudius,  which  was  the  ufual  Roman  ha- 
bit. One  may  fee  in  this  Medal,  as  well  as  in  any  antique  ftatues,  that  the 
old  Romans  had  their  necks  and  arms  bare,  and  as  much  expofed  to  view  as 
our  hands  and  faces  are  at  prefent.  Before  I  had  made  this  remark,  I  have 
fometimes  wondered  to  fee  the  Romanpoets,  in  their  defcriptions  of  a  beau- 
tiful man,  fo  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms,  that  in  our 
modern  dreffes  lie  out  of  fight,  and  are  covered  under  part  of  the  clothing. 
Not  to  trouble  you  with  many  quotations,  Horace  fpeaks  of  both  thefe  parts 
of  the  body  in  the  beginning  of  an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  fineft  of  his  book,  for  the  naturalnefs  of  the  thought,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  expreffion. 

Dum  tu  Lydia  T'elephi 
Cervicem  rofeam,  et  cerea  Tdephi 

Laudas  brachia,  vce  meurn 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

When  T'elephus  his  youthful  charms. 
His  rofy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  that  pleafing  name  delight; 
My  heart,   inflam'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberlefs  refentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  color  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies. 

It  was  probably  this  partictilar  in  the  Roman  habit  that  gave  Virgil  the 
thought  in  the  following  verfe,  where  Romulus,  among  other  reproaches  that 
he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  upbraids  them  with 
the  make  of  their  Tunicas  that  had  fleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave  the 
arms  naked  and  expofed  to  the  weather  like  that  of  the  Romans. 

Et  tunica  manicas,  et  habent  ridimicula  jnitrcs.  . 

Virgil  lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Italians  preferved  their  old 
language  and  habits,  notwithftanding  the  Trojans  became  their  matters,  and 
that  the  Trojans  therafelves  quitted  the  drefs  of  their  own  country  for  that 
of  Italy.  This  he  tells  us  was  the  effed  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  to 
Jupiter. 

Illud 
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Illud  te,  nulla  fati  quod  lege  tenetur. 

Pro  Latio  ohtejior,  pro  majejlate  tuorum: 

Cum  jam  connubiis  pacem  felicibus  (ejlo;) 

Component,  cum  jam  leges  et  fader  a  jungent; 

Me  vetus  indigenas  nomen  niutare  Latinos, 

Meu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrojque  vocari; 

Aut  vocem  mutare  viros,  aut  vertere  vefies. 

Sit  Latium,  fint  Albani  per  Jacula  reges : 

Sit  Romana  potens  Itald  virtute  propago: 

Occidit,  occideritque  finas  cum  nomine  Troja.  .      AEn.  Lib.  12. 

r  This  let  me  beg   (and  this  no  fates  withftand) 

Both  for  myfelf,   and  for  your  father's  land. 
That  when  the  nuptial  bed  Ihall  bind  the  peace, 
(Which  I,   fince  you  ordain,   confent  to  blefs) 
The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  fame; 
But  let  the  Latins  ftill  retain  their  name: 
Speak  the  fame  language  which  they  fpoke  before. 
Wear  the  fame  habits  which  their  grandfires  wore. 
Call  them  not  Trojans:  perifh  the  renown 
And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detefted  town. 
Latium  be  Latium  ftill :   let  Alba  reign, 
And  Rome's  immortal  majefty  remain.  Mr.  Dryden. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  admired  at  Virgil  for  reprefenting  his  Juno  with 
fuch  an  impotent  kind  of  revenge  as  what  is  the  fubje(5l  of  this  fpeech. 
You  may  be  fure,  fays  Eugenius,  that  Virgil  knew  very  well  this  was  a 
trifling  kind  of  requeft  for  the  Queen  of  the  Gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find 
by  Jupiter  s  way  of  accepting  it. 

Olli  fiibridens  hominum  rerumque  repertor : 

Et  germana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles: 

Lrarum  tantos  volvis  fiib  peBore  fluctus  1 

Verum  age,  et  inceptum  frvjlra  Jubmitte  furorem. 

Do,   quod  vis;  et  me  viBujque  volenjque  refiiitto. 

Sermonem  Aujonii  patrium  morejque  tenebunt.    ' 

Utque  ejl,  nomen  erit:  commixti  cor  pore  tantiim 

Sulfident  Teucri:  morem  ritufque  J'acrorum 

Adjiciam,  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos,  Sec.  AEn.  Lib.  12. 

O  o  o  2  Then 
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Then  thus  the  Founder  of  mankind  replies, 

(Unruffled  was  his  front,    ferene  his  eyes,) 

Can  Saturn's  ifl^ue,   and  heav'n's  other  heir, 

Such  endlefs  anger  in  her  bofom  bear? 

Be  miftrefs,   and  your  full  defires  obtain; 

But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 

From  ancient  blood  th'  Aufonian  people  fprung, 

Shall  keep  their  name,   their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 

The  T'rojans  to  their  cufloms  fhall  be  ty'd, 

I  will  myfelf  their  common  rites  provide; 

The  natives  fhall  command,   the  foreigners  fubfide: 

All  fliall  be  Latium;  Troy  without  a  name  : 

And  her  loft  fons  forget  from  whence  they  came.        Mr.  Dryden. 

I  am  apt  to  think  Virgil  had  a  further  view  in  this  requeft  o^  Juno  than  what 
his  commentators  have  difcovered  in  it.  He  knew  very  well  that  his 
AEneid  was  founded  on  a  very  doubtful  ftory,  and  that  AEneas^  coming  into 
Italy  was  not  univerfally  received  among  the  Romans  themfelves.  He  knew 
too  that  a  main  objection  to  this  ftory  was  the  great  difference  of  cuftoms, 
language  and  habits  among  the  Romans  and  Trojans.  To  obviate  therefore 
fo  ftrong  an  obje6lion,  he  makes  this  difference  to  arife  from  the  forecaft 
and  pre-determination  of  the  gods  themfelves.  But  pray  what  is  the  name 
of  the  lady  in  the  next  Medal?  Methinks  ftie  is  very  particular  in  her 
quoiff^Lire. 
Pj  It  is  the  emblem  of  Fruitfulnefs,   fays  Philander,  and  was  defigned   as  a 

compliment  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  had  the  fame  num- 
ber of  children  as  you  fee  on  this  Coin.  Her  head  is  crowned  with  towers 
in  allufion  to  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
Virgil  compares  the  city  of  Rome  to  her. 

Felix  prole  virum,  qualis  Berecynthia  mater 
Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes, 
Lata  Deum  partu Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  6. 

High  as   the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 

And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 

Then  when  in   pomp  flie  makes  a  Phrygian  round. 

With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  vine  iffuing  out   of  the  urn  fpeaks   the  fame  fenfe  as  that  in  the  pfal- 

mift.    Thy  wife  Jliall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the  walls  of  thyhonfe.   The  four  ftars 

overhead. 
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overhead,  and  the  fame  number  on  the  globe,  reprefent  the  four  children. 
There  is  a  medalion  of  Romulus  and  Remus  fucking  the  wolf,  with  a  ftar  over 
each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the  Latin  poets  fpeaking  of  the  children  of 
Princes  under  the  fame  metaphor. 

Utque  tui  faciunt  fidus  juvenile  nepotes. 

Per  tua  perque  fui  facia  parentis  eant.  Ovid,  de  Trift.  Lib.  2.  El.  i. 

7m  quoque  extinSiiis  jaces, 

DeJIende  nobis  femper,  infelix  puer, 

Mode  fidus  orbis,  columen  angujlce  domus, 

Britannice Sen.  Odav.  Ad.  i. 

Thou  too  dear  youth,   to  afhes  turn'd, 
Britannicus  for  ever  mourn'd! 
Thou  ftar  that  wont  this  orb  to  grace! 
Thou  pillar  of  the  Julian  race  ! 

Maneas  hominum  contentus  habenis, 

Undarum  terraque  potens,  et  Jidera  dones.  Stat.  Theb.  Lib.  i. 

Stay,  great  Ccefar,  and  vouchfafe  to  reign 

O'er  the  wide  earth,   and  o'er  the  watry  main; 

Refign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  fkies. 

And  people  heav'n  with  Roman  deities.  Mr.  Pope, 

I  need  not  mention  Homer  s  comparing  AJlyanax  to  the  morning  ftar,  nor 
Virgil^  imitation  of  him  in  his  defcription  of  Afcanius. 

The  next  Medal  was  ftamped  on  the  marriage  of  Kero  and  Odavia;  you  Fig.  10. 
fee  the  fun  over  the  head  oi  Xero,  and  the  moon  over  that  o[  Oclavia.    They 
face  one  another  according  to  the   fituation   of  thefe  two    planets   in   the 
heavens. 

Phcebeis  obvia  Jlammis 

Demet  noHi  luna  timores.  Sen.  Thyeft.  A61.  4. 

And  to  fhew  that  Odavia  derived  her  whole  luftre  from  the  friendly  afpe6l 
of  her  huftaand. 

Sicut  luna  fuo  tunc  tantum  deficit  orbe, 

Quum  Phabum  adverfis  currentem  non  videt  aftris,  Manil.  Lib.  4. 

Becaufe  the  moon  then  only  feels  decay, 

When  oppofite  unto  her  brother's  ray.  Mr.  Creech. 

But  if  we  confider  the  hiftory  of  this  Medal,  we  fliall  find  more  fancy  in 
it  than  the  medallifts  have  yet  difcovered.     Mro  and  Oclavia  were  not  only 

huftDand 
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hufband  and  wife,  but  brother  and  fifter,  Claudius  being  the  father  of  both. 
We  have  this  relation  between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  O^avia, 
where  it  fpeaks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 

Fratris  thalamos  Jortita  tenet 

Maxima  Juno:  foror  Augujli 

Sociata  toris,  cur  a.  patrid 

Pellitur  Aula? Sen.  Oa.  Ad.  i.   " 

To  Jove  his  fifter  confort  wed, 
Uncenfur'd  fiiares  her  brother's  bed : 
Shall  Ccejafs  wife  and  fifter  wait, 
An  exile  at  her  huflDand's  gate? 

Implebit  aulam  Jlirpe  calejli  tuam 

Generata  divo,   Claudice  gentis  decus, 

Sortia  fratris,  more  Junonis,  toros.  Ibid.  A61.  2. 

Thy  fifter,  bright  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'enlarge  the  Claudian  race: 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fraternal  love. 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  the  Roman  Jove. 

They  are  therefore  very  prettily  reprefented  by  the  fun  and  moon,  who  as 
they  are  the  moft  glorious  parts  of  the  univerfe,  are  in  a  poetical  genealogy 
brother  and  fifter.  Virgil  gives  us  a  fight  of  them  in  the  fame  pofition  that 
they  regard  each  other  on  this  Medal. 

Xec  Fratris  radiis  obnoxia  furgere  Luna.  Virg.  Georg.  i. 

Fig.  II.      The  flattery  on  the  next  Medal  is  in  the  fame  thought  as  that  o£ Lucretius. 

Lpfe  Ebicurus  obit  decurfo  lumine  vitce; 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  Juperavit,  et  omneis 

Prajlinxit,  Jlellas  exortus  uti  atherius  fol.  Lucret.  Lib.  3. 

Nay,   Epicurus   race  of  life  is  run; 

That  man  of  wit,  who  other  men  outftione. 

As  far  as  meaner  ftars  the  mid-day  fun.  Mr.  Creech. 

The  Emperor  appears  as  the  rifing  fun,  and  holds  a  globe  in  his  hand  to 
figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  aduated  by  his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lujlras.  Virs- 

ubi  primes  crqftinus  ortus 

Extulerit  Titan,  radiifque  retexerit  orbem.  jj 

When 
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When  next  the  fun  his  rifing  light  difplays, 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays.  Mr.  Dryden. 

On  his  head  you  fee  the  rays  that  feem  to  grow  out  of  it.  Claudian  in  the 
defcription  of  his  infantTitan  defcantson  this  glory  about  his  head,  but  has 
run  his  defcription  into  moft  wretched  fuftian. 

Iiivalidum  dextro  portat  Titana  lacerto, 
Xondiim  luce  gravem,  nee  pubejcentibus  alte 
Criflatum  radiis;  primo  clementior  avo 
Fingitui\  et  tenerum  vagitu  defpuit  ignem. 

Claud,  de  rapt.  Prof.  Lib.  2. 

An  infant  Titan  held  fhe  in  her  arms ; 

Yet  fufferably  bright,   the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,   and  from  his  cries  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmlefs  flame. 

The  fun  rifes  on  a  Medal  o£  Commodiis,  as  Ovid  defcribes  him  in  the  floryFig.  12. 
of  Phaeton. 

Ardua  prima  via  ejl,  et  qua  vix  mane  recentes 

Enituntur  equi Ov.  Met.  Lib.  2. 

You  have  here  too  the  four  horfes  breaking  through  the  clouds  in  their 
morning  paffage. 

Pyrosis,  et  Ems,  et  AEthon, 

Solis  equi,  quartujque  Phlegon Ibid. 

Corripuere  viam,  pedibiifque  per  aera  metis 

Objlantes  fcindunt  nebulas Ibid. 

The  woman  underneath  reprefents  the  earth,  as  Ovid  has  drawn  her  fitting 
in  the  fame  figure. 

Sujlulit  omniferos  collo  tenus  arida  vultiis; 

Oppofuitque  manum  fronti,  magnoque  tremore 

Omnia  concutiens  paulum  fubjedit.  Ibid. 

The  earth  at  length 

Uplifted  to  the  heav'ns  her  blafted  head, 
And  clap'd  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  faid, 
(But  firft,   impatient  of  the  fultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,   and  fought  a  cooler  feat.) 

The  Corna-copia  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her  fruitfulnefs,  as  in  the  fpeech 
fhe  makes  to  Jupiter.  Hofne 
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Hofne  mihi  fruBus,  liunc  fertilitaiis  honor  em, 

Officiique  refers?  quod  adunci  vulnera  aratri 

Rajlrorumque  fero,  totoquc  exerccor  anno? 

Quod  pecori  frondes,  alimentaque  mitia  fruges 

Humano  generi,  vobis  quoque  thura  mini/iro?  Ibid. 

And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with  rakes  and  harrafs'd  all  the  year? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincenfe  for  you? 

So  much  for  the  defigning  part  of  the  Medal;  as  for  the  thought  of  it,  the 
antiquaries  are  divided  upon  it.  For  my  part  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  was 
made  as  a  compliment  to  Commodus  on  his  fkill  in  the  chariot  race.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  the  fame  occafion  furnifhed  Lucan  with  the  fame  thought  in 
his  addrefs  to  Mro. 

Seu  te  Jlammigeros  Phcebi  conjcendere  currus, 

Telluremque  nihil,  mutato  Jole,  timentem 

Igne  vago  lujtrare  juvet Luc.  Lib.  i.  ad  Neronem. 

Or  if  thou  choofe  the  empire  of  the  day, 

And  make  the  fun's  vtnwilling  fteeds  obey; 

Aufpicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team, 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam Mr.  Rowe. 

This  is  fo  natural  an  allufion,  that  we  find  the  courfe  of  the  fun  defcribed 
in  the  poets  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Quum  fujpenjus  eat  Phabus,  currumque  refledat 

Hue  illuc,  agiles  et  Jervet  in  cethere  metas.  Manil.  Lib.  i. 

Hefperio  pofitas  in  littore  metas.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  2. 

Et  Jol  ex  (Equo  metd  dijlabat  utrdque.  Idem. 

However  it  be,  we  are  fure  in  general  it  is  a  comparing  of  Commodus  to  the 
fun,  which  is  a  fimile  of  as  long  Handing  as  poetry,  I  had  almoft  faid,  as 
the  fun  itfelf. 

I  believe,  fays  Cynthio,  there  is  fcarce  a  great  man  he  ever  fhone  upon 
that  has  not  been  compared  to  him.  I  look  on  fimiles  as  a  part  of  his 
productions.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  raifes  fruits  or  flowers  in  greater 
number.  Horace  has  turned  this  comparifon  into  ridicule  feventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Lauclat 
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-Laudat  Brutum,  laudatque  cohortem. 


Solem  AJia  Brutum  appellat ■ Hor.  Sat.  7.  Lib.  i. 

He  praifeth  Brutus  vauch  and  all  his  train; 

He  calls  him  A/ids  fun Mr.  Creech. 

You  have  now  fhewn  us  perfons  under  the  difguife  of  liars,    moons  and 
funs.  1  fuppofe  we  have  at  laft  done  with  the  celeflial  bodies. 

The  next  figure  you  fee,  fays  Philander,  had  once  a  place  in  the  heavens,  Fig.  i^^ 
if  you  will  believe  ecclefiaftical  Hory.  It  is  the  fign  that  is  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared to  Conjiantine  before  the  battle  With  Maxentius .  We  are  told  by  a  Chrif- 
tian  poet,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  wrought  on  the  military  enfign  that  the 
Romans  call  their  Labarum.  And  it  is  on  this  enfign  that  we  find  it  in  the 
prefent  Medal. 

Chrijlus  purpurcnm  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 

Signabat  Labarum. — ^ —  Prudent,  contra  Symm.  Lib.  i. 

A  Chrifl  was  on  th'Imperial  ftandard  born. 
That  gold  embroiders,  and  that  gems  adorn. 

By  the  word  Chrijlus  he  means  without  doubt  the  prefent  figure,  which  is 
compofed  out  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 

He  bore  the  fame  fign  in  his  ftandards,    as  you  may  fee  in  the  following  Fig.  14. 
Medal  and  verfes. 

Agnofcas,  Regina,  libens  meafigna  necejje  eji:  . 
In  quibus  Effigies  Crucis  aut  gemmata  rejulget, 
Ant  longis  folido  ex  auro  prafertur  in  hajiis. 

.Conftantinus  Romam  alloquitur.  Ibid. 

My  enfign  let  the  queen  of  nations  praife. 
That  rich  in  gems  the  Chriflian  crofs  difplays: 
There  rich  in  gems  ;   but  on  my  quiv'ring  fpears 
In  folic!  gold  the  facred  mark  appears. 

Vexillumque  Crucis  fummus  dominator  adorat.  Id.  in  Apotheofi. 

See  there  the  crofs  he  wav'd  on  hofiile  fliores, 
The  Emperor  of  all  the  world  adores. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labarum;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  it  in  a  flate  of  Fig.  15. 
Paganifm  you  have  it  on  a  Coin  o^  Tiberius.  It  Hands  between  two  other  en- 
figns,  and  is  the  mark  oi'  ^ Roman  colony  where  the  Medal  was  ftamped.   By 
the  way  you  mud  obferve,  that  wherever  the  Romans  fixed  their  ftandards ,  they 

VOL.    I.  Pp  p  looked 
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looked  on  that  place  as  their  country,  and  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
defend  it  with  their  lives.  For  this  reafon  their  ftandards  were  always  car- 
ried before  them  when  they  went  to  fettle  themfelves  in  a  colony.  This 
gives  the  meaning  of  a  couple  of  verfes  in  Silius  lialicus,  that  make  a  very  far- 
fetched compliment  to  Fabius. 

Ocyus  hue  Aquilas  Jervataque  figna  refcrte, 
-  Hie  patria  ejl,  murique  urbisjlant pedorcinnno.  Sil.  It.  Lib.  7. 

The  following  Medal  was  ftamped  onTrajans  victory  over  the  Daci.  You 
fee  on  it  the  figure  of  Trajan  prefenting  a  little  Vi^iory  to  Rome.  Between  them 
lies  the  conquered  province  of  Daeia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  the 
particularities  in  each  figure.  We  fee  abundance  of  perfons  on  old  Coins 
that  hold  a  little  Victory  in  one  hand,  like  this  of  Trajan.,  which  is  always  the 
fign  of  a  conqueft.  I  have  fometimes  fancied  Virgil  alludes  to  this  cuftom  in 
a  verfe  that  Turnus  fpeaks. 

Xon  adeo  has  exofa  mamis  viSloria  fugit.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  ir. 

If  you  confent,  he  fhall  not  be  refus'd. 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  vidory  unus'd.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  Emperor's  ftanding  in  a  gown,  and  making  a  prefent  of  his  Daeian  vic- 
tory to  the  city  of  Rome,  agrees  very  well  with  Claudian's  chara6ler  of  him. 

— viBura  feretur 

Gloria  Trajani;  nan  tarn  quod,  Tigride  viBo, 

Mo  ra  tri'umphati  fuerint  provincia  Parthi, 

Alta  quod  inveBusJiratis  capitolia  Dacis: 

Quam  patria  quod  mitis  erat.  .  .  .  Claud,  de  4^19.   Conf.  Honor. 

Thy  glory,  Trajan,  fhall  for  ever  live  : 

Not  that  thy  arms  the  Tigris  mourn  d,  o'ercomc, 

And  tributary  Parthia  bow'd  to  Rome, 

Not  that  the  capitol  receiv'd  thy  train 

With  Ihouts  of  triumph  for  the  Daci  flain: 

But  for  thy  mildnefs  to  thy  country  fhewn. 

The  city  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand  that  is  the  fyrabol  of  her 
divinity. 

Delubrum  Roma  (colitur  nam  /anguine  et  ipj'a 

More  Dea, — Prudent,  cont.  Sym.  L.  i. 

For 
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For  Rome,  a.  goddefs  too,  can  boaft  her   fhrine, 
With  vidims  flain'd,   and  fought  with  rights  divine. 

As  the  globe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  dominion  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Terrarum  dea,  gentiumque  Roma; 

Cui par  eft  nihil,  et  nihil  fecundum.  Mart.  Lib.  12.  Epig.  8. 

O  Rome,  thou  goddefs  of  the  earth ! 
To  whom  no  rival  e'er  had  birth ; 
Nor  fecond  e'er  fliall  rife. 

The  heap  of  arms  fhe  fits  on  fignifies  the  peace  that  the  Emperor  had  pro- 
cured her.  On  old  Coins  we  often  fee  an  Emperor,  a  ViBory,  the  city  of 
Rome,  or  a  flave,  fitting  on  a  heap  of  arms,  which  always  marks  out  the 
peace  that  arofe  from  fuch  an  adion  as  gave  occafion  to  the  Medal.  1 
think  we  cannot  doubt  but  Virgil  copied  out  this  circumftance  from  the 
ancient  fculptors,  in  that  inimitable  defcription  he  has  given  us  oi  Military 
Fury  Ihut  up  in  the  temple  o^  Janus  and  loaden  with  chains. 

Claudentur  belli  porta:  Furor  impius  intus 

Sava  Jedens  Juper  arma,  et  centum  vinSius  ahenis 

Pojl  tergum  nodis,  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento.        Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  i. 

Janus  himfelf  before  his  fane  fliall  wait, 

And  keep  the  dreadful  iffues  of  his  gate. 

With  bolts  and  iron  bars :   within  remains 

Imprifon'd  Fury,   bound  in  brazen  chains : 

High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  ufelefs  arms 

He  fits,   and  threats  the  world  with  dire  alarms.         Mr.  Dryden. 

We  are  told  by  the  old  fcholiaft,  fays  Eugcnius,  that  there  was  actually  fuch 
a  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Janus  as  that  Virgil  has  here  defcribed,  which  I 
am  almoft  apt  to  believe,  fince  you  affure  us  that  this  part  of  the  defign  is 
fo  often  met  with  on  ancient  Medals.  But  have  you  nothing  to  remark  on 
the  figure  of  ihe  province  ?  Her  pofture,  fays  Philander,  is  what  we  often 
meet  with  in  the  flaves  and  captives  of  old  Coins:  among  the  poets  too, 
fitting  on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  mifery  or  captivity. 

Multos  ilia  dies  incomtis  mccjla  capillis 

Sederat Propert.  Lib.  i. 

0  utinam  ante  tuos  Jcdeara  captiva  penates.  Id.  Lib.  4, 

O  might  I  fit  a  captive  at  thy  gate! 

P  P  P  2  You 
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rig.  17.  You  have  the  fame  pofture  in  an  old  Coin  that  celebrates  a  vidory  of 
Lucius  Verus  over  the  Parthians.  The  captive's  hands  are  here  bound  be- 
hind him,  as  a  farther  inftance  of  his  flavery. 

Ecce  manus  juvenem  inter ea  pojt  terga  revinSium, 

Pafiores  magno  ad  Regem  clamore  ferehant.  "^irg-  AEn.  Lib.  2. 

Mean  while,  with  fliouts,  the  Trojan  fliepherds  bring 

A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  King.  Mr.  Dryden.    ^ 

Ciii  dedit  invitas  viHa  noverca  manus.  Ov.  de  Fall. 

Cum  riidis  urgenti  brachia  vida  dedi.  Propert.  Lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  fometimes  the  cuflom  to  place  a  flave 
with  his  arms  bound  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in  the  figure  before  us. 

Stenfque  fuper  vindlos  trunca  trophcea  viros.  Ov.  Ep.  ex  Ponto  Lib.  4. 

You  fee  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Parthians,  and  indeed  moft  of  the 
eaftern  nations,  wear  on  Medals.  They  had  not  probably  the  ceremony 
of  veiling  the  bonnet  in  their  falutations,  for  in  Medals  they  Hill  have  it 
on  their  heads,  whether  they  are  before  Emperors  or  Generals,  kneeling, 
fitting,  or  ftanding.  Martial  has  diftinguiOied  them  by  this  cap  as  their 
chief  charaderiflic. 

Frujtra  blanditia  vetiitis  ad  me 

Attritis  mijerabiles  labcllis, 

Didunis  dominum,  deumque  non  fum : 

Jam  non  ejt  locus  hdc  in  urbe  vobis. 

Ad  Parthos  procul  ite  pileatos, 

Et  turpes,  humilejque  Jupplicejque 

Piciorumfola  bafiate  regum.  Mart.  Epig.  72.  Lib.  10. 

In  vain,   mean  flatteries,   ye  try. 
To  gnaw  the  lip,   and  fall  the  eye; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name : 
From  Romans  far  be  fuch  a  fliame! 
Go  teach  the  fupple  Parthian  how 
To  veil  the  bonnet  on  his  brow: 
Or  on  the  ground  all  proflrate  fling 
Some  Pid,  before  his  barbarous  King. 

1  cannot  hear,  fays  Cynthio,  without  a  kind  of  indignation,  the  fatirical  re- 
fledion  that  Martial  has  made  on  the  memory  of  Domitian.  It  is  certain 
fo  ill  an  Emperor  deferved  all  the  reproaches  that  could  be  heaped  upon 

him. 
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him,  b  ut  he  could  not  deferve  them  of  Martial.  I  muft  confefs  I  am  lefs 
I'candalifed  at  the  flatteries  the  epigrammatift  paid  him  living,  than  the  in- 
gratitude he  fliewed  him  dead.  A  man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by 
an  over-ftrained  complaifance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  fenfible  of  favors 
and  obligations:  whereas  the  other  can  arife  from  nothing  but  a  natural 
bafenefs  and  villany  of  foul.  It  does  not  always  happen,  fays  Philander, 
that  the  poet  and  the  honefl  man  meet  together  in  th^  fame  perfon.  I 
think  we  need  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  Medal,  unlefs  you  have  a  mind 
to  compare  the  trophy  on  it  with  that  of  Metentius  in  Virgil. 

Ingentem  quercum  decifis  undique  ramis 

Conjiituit  tumulo,  fulgentiaque  induit  arma, 

Mezenti  ducis  exuvias;  tibi,  niagne,  tropaum, 

Bellipotens :  aptat  rorantes  Janguinc  criftas, 

Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  Jex  thoraca  petitum 

Perfojfumque  locis;   clypeumque  ex  csre  fmijlrcs 

Siibligai,  atque  en/em  collo  Jujpendit  eburnum.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  ii. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs: 

Then  on  a  riling  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd; 

Which  with  the  fpoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 

The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentiiis  worn, 

Now  on  a  naked  fnag  in  triumph  born. 

Was  hung  on  high;  and  glitter'd  from  afar: 

A  trophy  facred  to  the  God  of  war. 

Above  his  arms,   fix'd  on  the  leaflefs  wood. 

Appeared  his  plumy  creft,   befmear'd  with  blood; 

His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  feen  ; 

Truncheons  of  fliiver'd  lances  hung  between: 

And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corflet,  bor'd. 

And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  his  unavailing  fword.  Mr.  Dryden. 

On  the  next  Medal  you  fee  the  peace  that  Vejpafian  procured  the  empire,  Fig.  18. 
after  having  happily  finifhed  all   its  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad.      The 
woman  with  the  olive  branch  in  her  hand  is  the  figure  of  Peace. 

pignore  Pads 

PrcBiendens  dextrd  ramum  canentis  olives.  Sil.  It.  Lib.  3. 

With  the  other  hand  flie  thrufts  a  lighted  torch  under  a  heap  of  armor  that 
lies  by  an  altar.  This  alludes  to  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of 
gathering  up  the  armor  that  lay  fcattered  on  the  field  of  battle,   and  burn- 


ing 
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ing  it  as  an  offering  to  one  of  their  deities.      It  is  to  this  cuftom  that  Virgil 
refers,  and  Silius  Italicus  has  defcribed  at  large. 

Qualis  eram  ciim  primam  aciem  Pranejle  fub  ipfd 

Stravi^  Jcutorumque  incendi  vidor  acervos.  Virg.  AEn,  Lib.  8. 

Such  as  I  was  beneath  Prcenefie?>  walls; 

Then  when  I  made  the  foremoft  foes  retire, 

And  fet  whole  heaps  of  conquer'd  fhields  on  fire.      Mr.  Dryden. 

AJl  tibi,  Bellipotens,  Sacrum,  conjirudius  acervo 

Ingenti  mons  armorum  confurgit  ad  ajtra : 

Jpfe  manu  celjam  pinum,  Jiammdqiie  comantem 

Attollens,  du^ior  Gradivum  in  vota  ciebat  : 

Primitias  pugnce,  et  lad  liba?nina  belli, 

Hannibal  Aufonio  cremat  hac  de  nomine  viHor, 

Et  tibi,  Mars  genitor,  votorum  hand  furde  meonun, 

Arma  eleda  dicat  fpirantum  turba  virorum. 

"Turn  face  conjeSld,  populatur  fervidus  ignis 

Flagra7item  molem ;  et  riiptd  caligine,  in  auras 

A£lus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos.  Sil.  It.  Lib.  lo. 

To  thee  the  Warrior-God,  aloft  in  air 

A  mountain  pile  of  Roman  arms  they  rear; 

The  gen'ral  grafping  in  his  vi6];or  hand 

A  pine  of  ftately  growth,  he  wav'd  the  brand, 

And  cry'd,  O  Mars  I  to  thee  devote  I  yield 

Thefe  choice  firfl  fruits  of  honor's  purple  field. 

Join'd  with  the  partners  of  my  toil  and  praife. 

Thy  Hannibal  this  vow'd  oblation  pays; 

Grateful  to  thee  for  Latian  laurels  won : 

Accept  this  homage,  and  abfolve  thy  fon. • 

Then,   to  the  pile  the  flaming  torch  he  tofs'd  ; 
In  fraould'ring  fmoke  the  light  of  heav  n  is  loft: 
But  when  the  fire  increafe  of  fury  gains, 
The  blaze  of  glory  gilds  the  diftant  plains. 

Fig-  19,  As  for  the  heap  of  arms,  and  mountain  of  arms,  that  the  poet  mentions, 
you  may  fee  them  on  two  Coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  De  Sarmatis  and 
De  GermaniS  allude  perhaps  to  the  form  of  words  that  might  be  ufed 
at  the  fetting  fire  to  them. Aufonio  de  nomine.  Thofe  who  will  not  al- 
low of  the  interpretation  I  have  put  on  thefe  two  laft  Medals,  may  think  it 

an 


20. 
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an  obje6lion  that  there  is  no  torch  or  fire  near  them  to  fignify  any  fuch 
allufion.  But  they  may  confider  that  on  feveral  Imperial  Coins  we  meet 
with  the  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  without  any  thing  to  denote  the  burning 
of  it,  though  indeed  there  is  on  fome  of  them  a  flambeau  flicking  out  on 
each  fide,   to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  confumed  to  aflies. 

You  have  been  fo  intent  on  the  burning  of  the  arms,  fays  Cynthio,  that 
you  have  forgotten  the  pillar  on  your  i8th  Medal,  You  may  find  the  hiflory 
of  it,  fays  Philander,  in  Ovid  de  Fajlis.  It  was  from  this  pillar  that  the  fpear 
was  tolled  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reafon  the  little  figure  on  the 
top  of  it  holds  a  fpear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace  turns  her  back  upon  it. 

Projpicit  a  templo  Jummum  brevis  area  circum : 

Eft  ibi  non  parva  pawa  coliimna  nota: 
Hinc  fold  hqfta  maiiu,   belli  pr amine ia,  mitti; 

In  re  gem  et  gentes  cum  placet  arma  capi.  Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  6. 

Where  the  high  fane  the  ample  cirque  commands 
A  little,   but  a  noted  pillar  flands, 
From  hence,   when  Rome  the  diftant  Kings  defies, 
In  form  the  war-denouncing  javelin  flies, 

The  different  interpretations  that  have  been  made  on  the  next  Medal  pio-.  21. 
feem  to  be  forced  andunnatural.  I  will  therefore  give  you  my  own  opinion 
of  it.  The  veflel  is  here  reprefented  as  ftranded.  The  figure  before  itfeems  to 
come  in  to  its  afliftance,  and  to  lift  it  off^  thefhallows:  for  we  fee  the  water 
fcarce  reaches  up  to  the  knees;  and  though  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  ftanding 
on  firm  ground,  his  attendants,  and  the  good  office  he  is  employed  upon, 
refemble  thofe  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.  Homer  tells  us,  that  the 
whales  leaped  up  at  their  god's  approach,  as  we  fee  in  the  Medal.  The 
two  fmall  figures  that  ftand naked  among  the  waves,  are  fea  deities  of  an 
inferior  rank,  who  are  fuppofed  to  aflift  their  fovereign  in  the  fuccor  he 
gives  the  diftrefled  veflel. 

Cymothoe,  fimul  et  Triton  adnixiis  acuta 

Detrudunt  naves  fcopulo;  levat  ipfe  tridenti, 

Et  vajlas  aperit  Jyrtes,  et  temper  at  aquor,  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  i. 

Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  fea-green  train 

Of  beauteous   nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the  main. 

Clear  from  the  rocks  the  veflels  with  their  hands; 

The  god  himfelf  with  ready  trident  flands. 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  fp reads  the  moving fands.    Mr.  Dryden. 

Jam 
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Jam  placidis  ralii  extat  aquis,  quam  gurgite  ah  imo 

Et  Thetis,  et  magnis  Mereus  Jocer  erigit  ulnis.  Val.  Flac.  Lib.  1. 

The  interpreters  of  this  Medal  have  miftaken  thefe  two  figures  for  the  re- 
prefentation  of  twoperfons  that  are  drowning.  But  as  they  are  both  naked, 
and  drawn  in  a  pofture  rather  of  triumphing  over  the  waves  than  of  finking 
under  them,  fo  we  fee  abundance  of  water  deities  on  other  Medals  repre- 
fented  after  the  fame  manner. 

Ite  Decs  virides,  liquidojque  advcrtite  vultus, 
Et  vitreum  teneris  crinem  redimite  corymbis, 
Vejte  nihil  tedia :  quales  emergitis  altis 
Fo7itibus,  et  viju  Satyros  torquetis  amantes. 

Statius  de  BalneoEtrufci.  Lib.i. 

Hafte,   hafte,  ye  Naiads !  with  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  ev'ry  native  grace  impart: 
With  op'ning  flow'rets  bind  your  fea-green  hair, 
Unveil'd;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear: 
So  from  the  fprings  the  Satyrs  fee  you  rife. 
And  drink  eternal  paffion  at  their  eyes. 

After  having  thus  far  cleared  our  way  to  the  Medal,  I  take  the  thought  of 
the  reverfe  to  be  this.  The  ftranded  velTel  is  the  commonwealth  of  Roi?ie, 
that  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and  the  infolence  of  the  Pratorian  guards 
■under  Nerva,  was  quite  run  aground  and  in  danger  of  perifbing.  Some  of 
thofe  embarked  in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery,  but  it  is  Trajan  that  by  the 
adoption  of  Nerva  ftems  the  tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune 
Ihoves  her  off  the  quickfands.  Your  device,  fays  Eugenius,  hangs  very  well 
together;  but  is  not  it  liable  to  the  fame  exceptions  that  you  made  us  laft 
night  to  fuch  explications  as  have  nothing  but  the  writers  imagination  to 
fupport  them?  To  fliew  you,  fays  Philander,  that  the  conftrudion  I  put  On 
this  Medal  is  conformable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old  Romans,  you  may  obferve, 
that  Horace  reprefents  at  length  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  under  the  figure 
of  a  fhip,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet  with  in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  his 
firft  book. 

0  Mavis-,  referent  in  mare  tc  novi 
Flucl-us . 

And  fhall  the  raging  waves  again 

Bear  thee  back  into  the  main?  Mr.  Creech. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  any  thing  more  ufual  than  to  reprefent  a  God  in  the  fhape  and 
drefs  of  an  Emperor. 

Apellecs  cuperent  te  Jcribere  cera, 

Optajfetque  novo  fimilem  te  ponere  templo 
Atticus  Elei  Jenior  Jovis;  et  tua  mitis 
Or  a  Tar  as:  tua  fidereas  imitantia  flammas 
Lumina,  contempto  mallet  Rhodes  ajpera  Photbo. 

Statins  de  Equo  Domitiani,  Syl.  i. 

Now  had  Apelles  liv'd,  he'd  fue  to  grace 
His  glowing  tablets  with  thy  godlike  face : 
Phidias^  a  fculptor  for  the  Pow'rs  above! 
Had  wifh'd  to  place  thee  with  his  iv'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes,  and  Tarentum,  that  with  pride  furvey. 
The  thund'rer  this,   and  that  the  God  of  day; 
Each  fam'd  Colojfus  would  exchange  for  thee. 
And  own  thy  form  the  lovelieft  of  the  three. 

For  the  thought  in  general,  you  have  juft  the  fame  metaphorical  compli- 
ment to  Theodqfius  in  Claudian,  as  the  Medal  here  makes  to  Trajan. 

Nulla  relida  foret  Romani  nominis  umbra, 

Mi  pater  ille  tuus  Jamjam  ruitura  fubijfet 

Pondera,  turbatamque  ratem,  certdque  levajfet 

Maufragium,  commune  manu. Claudian.  de  ^to  Conf.  Honorii. 

Had  not  thy  fire  defer'd  th'  impending  fate. 
And  with  his  folid  virtue  prop'd  the  flate ; 
Sunk  in  oblivion's- ftiade,  the  name  of  Rome, 
An  empty  name!   had  fcarce  furviv'd  her  doom; 
Half  wreck'd  fhe  was,   'till  his  aufpicious  hand 
Refum'd  the  rudder,  and  regain'd  the  land. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  this  Medal  was  ftamped  in  honor  of  Trajan,    when  he 
was  only  Cajar,  as  appears  by  the  face  of  it  .   .   .  SARI  TRAIANO. 

The  next  is   a  reverfe  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     We  have  on   it  a  Minerva  pio-. 
mounted  on  a  monfter,  that  Aufonius  defcribes  in  the  following  verfes. 

Ilia  etiam  Thalamos  per  trina  anigmata  qucerens  i 

Qui  bipes,  et  quadrupes  foret,  et  tripes  omnia  Jolus; 
Terruit  Aoniam  Volucris,  Leo,  Virgo;  triformis 
Sphinx,  volucris  pennis,  pedibus  /era,  fronte  puella^ 

VOL.  I.  Q,qq  To 
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To  form  the  raon^^CT  Sphinx,   a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,   and  beaft,   by  nature  were  combin'd: 

With  feather'd  fans  fhe  wing'd  th'  aerial  fpace; 

And  on  her  feet  the  lion-claws  difgrace 

The  bloomy  features  of  a  virgin-face. 

O'er  pale  Aonia  panic  horror  ran. 

While  in  myfterious  fpeech  fhe  thus  began : 

"  What  animal,  when  yet  the  morn  is  new, 

"  Walks  on  four  legs  infirm;   at  noon  on  two: 

"  But  day  declining  to  the  weftern  fkies, 

"  He  needs  a  third;   a  third  the  night  fupplies? 

The  monfter,  fays  Cynthia,  is  a  fphinx,  but  for  her  meaning  on  this  Medal, 
I  am  not  Oedipus  enough  to  unriddle  it.  I  muft  confefs,  fays  Philander,  the 
poets  fail  me  in  this  particular.  There  is  however  a  paffage  in  Paujanias 
that  I  will  repeat  to  you,  though  it  is  in  profe,  fmce  I  know  no  body  elfe 
that  has  explained  the  Medal  by  it.  The  Athenians,  fays  he,  drew  a  fphinx 
on  the  armor  of  Pallas,  by  reafon  of  the  flrength  and  fagacity  of  this  ani- 
mal. The  fphinx  therefore  fignifies  the  fame  as  Minerva  herfelf,  who  was 
the  Goddefs  of  arms  as  well  as  wifdom,  and  defcribes  the  Emperor,  as  one 
of  the  poets  exprelfes  it, 

Studiis  Jlorentem  utriufque  Minerva. 

Whom  both  Minervas  boafl  t'adopt  their  own. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to  make  the  emblem  the  more 
fignificant,  as  indeed  they  could  not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  this  excellent  Emperor,  who  was  the  bed  philofopher  and 
the  greateft  general  of  his  age. 

We  will  clofe  up  this  feries  of  Medals  with  one  that  was  ftamped  under 
Fig.  23.  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of  Augujius.     Over  his  head  you  fee  the  ftar  that  his 
father  Julius  Cafar  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  changed  into. 

Ecce  Dionai  procejfit  Cajaris  ajlrum.  Virg.  Eel.  g. 

See,   Cafar  s  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  fkies.  Mr.  Dryden. 

micat  inter  omnes 


Juliumfidus,  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores.  '  Hor. 

— Julius 
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Julius  Ccefafs  light  appears 

As,  in  fair  nights  and  fmiling  fkies, 

The  beauteous  moon  amidft  the  meaner  ftars.  Mr.  Creech, 

Fix  ea  fatus  erat,  media  cicm  Jede  fenatus 

Conftitit  alma  Venus,  nulli  cernenda,  fuique 

Ccefaris  eripuit  membris,  nee  in  aera  folvi 

Pajfa  recentem  animam,  calejlibus  intulit  ajlris. 

Dumque  tulit  lumen  caper e  atque  ignejcere  Jeiifit, 

Emifitquefinu:  Lund  evolat  altius  ilia, 

Flammiferumque  trahens  Jpatiojo  limite  crinem, 

Stella  micat. Ov.  Met.  Lib.  15. 

This  fpoke  ;   the  goddefs  to  the  fenate  flew  ; 
-  Where,  her  fair  form  conceal'd  from  mortal  view, 
Her  Ccefaj-'s  heav'nly  part  fhe  made  her  care. 
Nor  left  the  recent  foul  to  wade  to  air ; 
But  bore  it  upwards  to  its  native  fkies: 

Glowing  with  new-born  fires  fhe  faw  it  rife ;  ^ 

Forth  fpringing  from  her  bofom  up  it  flew. 
And  kindling,   as  it  foar'd,   a  comet  grew ; 
Above  the  lunar  fphere  it  took  its  flight, 
And  fliot  behind  it  a  long  trail  of  light.  Mr.  Weljled. 

Virgil  draws  the  fame  figure  of  Augujlus  on  AEneass  fhield  as  we  fee  on  this 
Medal.  The  commentators  tell  us,  that  the  flar  was  engraven  on  ^Mg-M/?Mj's 
helmet ;  but  we  may  be  fure  Virgil  means  fuch  a  figure  of  the  Emperor  as 
he  ufed  to  be  reprefented  by  in  the  Roman  fculpture,  and  fuch  a  one  as  we 
may  fuppofe  this  to  be  that  we  have  before  us, 

Hinc  Augujlus  agens  Italos  in  pralia  Cafar, 

Cum  patribus,  populoque,  Penatibus,  et  magnis  Diis, 

Stans  celjd  in  puppi;   ge?ninas  cui  tempora  flammas 

Lata  vomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  vertice  fidus .      Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  8. 

Young  Cafar  on  the  llern  in  armor  bright. 

Here  leads  the  Romans,  and  the  gods,   to  fight: 

His  beamy  temples  fhoot  their  flames  afar;  -:«. 

And  o'er  his  head  is  hung  the  Julian  flar.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  thunderbolt  that  lies  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his  apotheofis,  that  makes 
him  as  it  were  a  companion  oi  Jupiter.  Thus  the  poets  of  his  own  age  that 
deified  him  living: 

Q,  q  q  2  Divifum 
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Divifum  Imperium  cum  Jove  Cafar  habet.  Viro-. 

Hie  Jocium  fummo  cum  Jove  numen  habet.  Ov. 

regit  Augujlus  focio  per  figna  Tonante.  Manil.  Lib.  i. 

Sed  tibi  dehetur  calum,    te  fulmine  pollens, 

Accipiet  ciipidi  Regia  magna  Jovis.        Ov.  de  Augufto  ad  Liviam, 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  racliata,  which  at  that  time  was  another 
type  of  his  divinity.  The  fpikes  that  flioot  out  from  the  crown  were  to 
reprefent  the  rays  of  the  fun.  There  were  twelve  of  them,  in  allufion  to 
the  figns  of  the  2J)diac.     It  is  this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  defcribes. 

ingenti  mole  Latinus 

Quadrijugo  vehitur  curru,   cui  tempora  circmn 

Aurati  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt,    -  , 

Solis  avi  Jpecimen. Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  12. 

Four  fteeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear: 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  God  of  day.  Mr.  Dryden, 

Fig.  24.  If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  fun, 
you  may  fee  it  in  the  figure  of  Apollo  on  the  next  reverfe,  where  his  head  is 
encompaffed  with  fuch  an  arch  of  glory  as  Ovid  and  Statius  mention,  that 
might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

■ —  et  genitor  circum  caput  omne  micantes 

Depojuit  radios Ov.  Met.  Lib.  2. 

The  tender  fire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  faid, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 

Impofuitque  comes  radios Ibid. 

Then  fix'd  his  beamy  circle  on  his  head. 

licet  ignipedum  frcenator  equorum 

Ipfe  tuis  alte  radiantem  crinibus  arciim 

Imprimat Stat.  Theb.  Lib.  i.  ad  Domitianum. 

Tho'  Phoebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine. 

And  in  thy  glories  more  ferenely  fliine.  Mr.  Pope. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  drive  the 
horfes  of  the  fun :  as  in  a  pretty  paffage  of  Ovid,  that  fome  of  his  editors 

muft  needs  fancy  fpurious. 

Colligit 
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ji  ,hz^il  iColligit  amentes,  et  adhuc  terrore  paventes, 

1      .ttomoPIujebus  equos^  Jlimuloque  dolens  et  verbere  fcsvit:  jijo 

'^^RiihivoScBvit  enim,  natumque  objedat,  et  imputat  illis.    ' Ov.  Met.  Lib.  2. 


'r?_ 


Prevail'd  upon  at  length,   again  he  took 
The  harmlefs  Heeds,   that  flill  with  horror  fhook. 
And  plies  'em  with  the  lafh,   and  whips  'em  on. 
And,   as  he  whips,  upbraids  'em  with  his  fon. 

The  double  pointed  dart  in  his  left  hand  is  an  emblem  of  his  beams,  that 
pierce  through  fuch  an  infinite  depth  of  air,  and  enter  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretius  calls  them  the  darts  of  the  day,  as 
Aufonius,  to  make  a  fort  of  witticifm,  has  followed  his  example. 

Non  radii  folis,  neque  lucida  tela  Diei.  Lucret. 

Exultant  uda  fuper  arida  Jaxa  rapines, 
Luciferique  pavent  letalia  tela  Diei. 

de  pifcibus  captis.  Auf.  Eid.  10. 

Caligo  terrce  fcinditur, 

Percujfa  Jolis  Jpiculo.  Prud.  Hym.  2.  ■ 

I  have  now  given  you  a  fample  of  fuch  emblematical  Medals  as  are  unrid- 
dled by  the  Latiyt  poets,  and  have  fhewn  feveral  paffages  in  the  Latin  poets 
that  receive  an  illuftration  from  Medals.  Some  of  the  Coins  we  have  had 
before  us  have  not  been  explained  by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  different  manner.  There  are  indeed  others  that  have  had  very 
near  the  fame  explication  put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication  has  been 
fupported  by  no  authority,  it  can  at  beft  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  probable 
conjeAure.  It  is  certain,  fays  Eugenius,  there  cannot  be  any  more  authen- 
tic illuftrations  of  Roman  Medals,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  are  full  of  fancy, 
than  fuch  as  are  drawn  out  of  the  Latin  poets.  For  as  there  is  a  great  affi- 
nity between  defigning  and  poetry,  fo  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  defigners  of 
the  Roman  Medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  were  acquainted  with  the 
fame  cufloms,  converfant  with  the  fame  obje6ls,  and  bred  up  to  the  fame 
relifli  for  wit  and  fancy.  But  who  are  the  ladies  that  we  are  next  to  ex- 
amine? Thefe  are,  fays  Philander,  fo  many  cities,  nations  and  provinces, 
that  prefent  themfelves  to  you  under  the  fhape  of  women.  What  you  take 
for  a  fine  lady  at  firft  fight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her,  will  prove  a 
town,  a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  In  fhort,  you  have 
now  Afric,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  feveral  other  nations  of  the  earth  before 
you.     This  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  maps,  fays   Cynthio,  that   I  ever  faw. 

..',    ,'.      .    .■.:>^;jv;    .;y..>vvn,.-    ■.jm,j,.;,j    '  YoUr 
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Your  geographers  now  and  then  fancy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head,  a 
bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I  never  before  faw  them  reprefented  like  women.  I 
could  not  have  thought  your  mountains,  feas  and  promontories,  could  have 
made  up  an  affembly  of  fuch  well-fhaped  perfons.  This  therefore,  fays 
Philander,  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medallifts.  The  poets  however 
have  fometimes  given  into  it,  and  furnifh  us  with  very  good  lights  for  the 
^J,7J  explication  of  it.  The  firft  lady  you  fee  on  the  lift  is  Africa.  She  carries 
Fig.  I.   an  elephant's  tooth  by  her  fide. 

Dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes, 

Et  Mauri  cderes,  et  Mauro  obfcurior  Indus : 

Et  quos  depojuit  JVabalhao  bellua  Jaltu, 

Jam  nimios,  capitique  graves Juv.  Sat.  ii. 

She  is  always  quoifled  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  to  fhew  that  this 
animal  is  the  breed  of  that  country,  as  for  the  fame  reafon  flie  has  a  dragon 
lying  at  her  feet. 

Huic  varias  pejles,  diverfaque  membra  ferarum, 
Concejjit  bellis  natura  infejla  fiituris ; 
Horrendos  ungues,  habitataque  membra  veneno, 
Et  mortis  partus,  viventia  crimina  terrce; 
Et  vqfios  elephantes  habet,  favofquc  leones. 
In  panas  fotcunda  fuas,  parit  horrida  tellus. 

Manil.  Lib.  4.  de  Africa. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,   prepares 

Strange  monflers,   inftruraents  of  future  wars ; 

Here  fnakes,    thofe  cells  of  poifon,   take  their  birth, 

Thofe  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth ; 

Fruitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  defert  fliore 

Hears  elephants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.  Mr.  Creech. 

Lucan,  in  his  defcription  of  the  feveral  noxious  animals  of  this  country, 
mentions  in  particular  the  flying  dragon  that  we  fee  on  this  Medal. 

Vos  quoque,  qui  cundis  innoxia  numina  terris 

Serpitis,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  dracones, 

Pejliferos  ardens  facit  Africa:  ducitis  altum 

Aera  cum  pennis,  armentaque  tota  fecuti 

Rumpitis  ingentes  amplexi  verbere  tauros.  Nee 
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Mec  tutus  fpatio  ejl  elephas,  .datis  omnia  letho: 

Nee  vobis  opus  eft  ad  noxiafata  veneno.  Luc.  Lib.  g. 

And  you,  ye  dragons!   of  the  fcaly  race, 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  fhining  armors  grace, 

In  other  nations  harmlefs  are  you  found, 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protedors  own'd ; 

In  Afric  only  are  you  fatal;    there. 

On  wide  expanded  wings,  fublime  you  rear 

Your  dreadful  forms,   and  drive  the  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  chace,   and  cull 

Some  mafler  of  the  herd,  fome  mighty  bull: 

Around  his  ftubborn  fides  your  tails  you  twill. 

By  force  comprefs,   and  burfl  his  brawny  chefl. 

Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  fize 

Secure,   but  with  the  reft  become  your  prize. 

Refiftlefs  in  your  might,    you  all  invade, 

And  for  deftru6iion  need  not  poifon's  aid.  Mr.  Rowe. 

The  bull  that  appears  on  the  other  fide  of   the  dragon,  fliews  us  that  Afric 

abounds  in  agriculture.  .m..  ..,_ 

,,-■',•, 
tibi  hahe  frumentum,   Ml'edius  inquit,  '  r     -,  r 

0  Libye,  disjunge  hoves,  diun  tubera   mittas.  Jiivi  Sat'.'5.' 

I 

No  more  plough  up  the  ground, 

O  Libya,  where  fuch  mufhrooms  can  be  found, 

Alledius  cries,   but  furnifh  us  with  ftore  ^. .   ,-..  . 

Of  mufhrooms,  and  import  thy  corn  no  more.>    '       Mr.  Bowles. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  Medals  Toinething  to  denote  her  won- 
derful fruitfulnefs,  as  it  was  indeed  the  great  granary  of  Italy.  In  the  two 
following  figures,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the  Cornuzcopice,  and  bafket  of 
corn,   are  all  emblems  of  the  fame  fignification.     '\zib  Z 

Sed  qua  Je  campis  Jqualentibus  Africa  tendit,       '^"^^'^'^r? 

Serpentum  largo  coquitur  foecunda  veneno : 

Felix  qua  pingues  mitis  plaga  temperat  agros; 

Mic  Cerere  Ennad,  Phario  necviBa  colono,.^,y  ^^  Sil.  It.  Lib.  i. 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa Hor.  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. 

fegetes  mirantur  lb  eras 

Horrea ; 
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Horrea;  nee  Libya  fenferunt  damna  rehellis 

Jam  tranjalpind  eontenti  mejfe  Quirites.       Claud,  in  Eutrop.  Lib.  i. 

Kg.  2.    The  lion  on  the  fecond  Medal  marks  her  out  for  the 

Leonum 

Arida  nutrix.  Hor. 

Fig.  3.        The  fcorpion  on  the  third  is  another  of  her  productions,  as  Lucan  men- 
tions it  in  particular,   in  the  long  catalogue  of  her  venomous  animals. 

•  aK  •     .     ^ 
-quis  Jala  putaret 

Scorpion,   aut  vires  maturce  mortis  habere^ 

Jlle  minax  nodis,  et  redo  verbere  Jcevus, 

Tejie  tulit  ccelo  vi£ti  decus  Orionis.  Luc.  Lib.  9. 

Who,  that  the  fcorpion's  infe6l  form  furveys. 

Would  think  that  ready  death  his  call  obeys? 

Threat'ning  he  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high. 

The  vafl  Orion  thus  he  doom'd  to  die. 

And  fix'd  him,  his  proud  trophy,  in  the  Iky.  Mr.  Rowe. 

The  three  figures  you  have  here  fhewn  us,  fays  Eugenius,  give  me  an  idea 
of  a  defcription  or  two  in  Claudian,  that  I  muft  confefs  I  did  not  before 
know  what  to  make  of.  They  reprefent  Africa  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman,  and 
certainly  allude  to  the  corn  and  head-drefs  that  fhe  wears  on  old  Coins. 

mediis  apparet  in  qfiris- 


Africa,   refciffce  veftes,  et  fpicea  pafjim 

Serta  jacent,  lacero  crinales  vertice  denies, 

Et  fradum  pendebat..,ebur Claud,  de  Bel.  Gild. 

Next  Afric,  mounting  to  the  bleft  abodes, 
Penfive  approach'd  the  fynod  of  the  gods : 
No  arts  of  drefs  the  weeping  dame  adorn ; 
Her  garments  rent,  and  wheaten  garlands  torn : 
The  fillets,   grac'd  with  teeth  in  iv'ry  rows. 
Broke  and  diforder'd  dangle  on  her  brows. 

Turn  fpicis  et  dente  comas  ilkftris  eburno, 
Et  calido  rubicunda  die,  fie  Africa  fatur. 

Claud,  de  Conf.  Stil,  Lib.  2. 

I  think 
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I  think,  fays  Philander,  there  is  no  queftion  but  the  poet  has  copied  out  in 
his  defeription  the  figure  that  Africa  made  in  ancient  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing.    The  next  before  us  is  Egypt.     Her  bafket  of  wheat  fhews  us  the  great  Fig.  4. 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  which  is  caufed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Mle. 

Syr  tikis  hinc  Libycis  tuta  ejl  AEgyptus:  at  inde 

Gurgite  fepteno  rapidus  mare  fummovet  amnis: 

Terra  fuis  contenta  bonis,   non  indiga  mercis, 

Aut  Jovis;   in  fob  tanta  eft  fiducia  Nilo.  Luc.  Lib.  8. 

By  nature  flrengthned  with  a  dang'rous  ftrand, 

Her  fyrts  and  untry'd  channels  guard  the  land. 

Rich  in  the  fatnefs  of  her  plenteous  foil, 

She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Mile.  Mr.  Rowe. 

The  inftrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sifirum  of  the  Egyptians,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  worlhip  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. 

'■ Milotica  ffiris 

Ripa  fonat n-        ,         j  .^  Claud,  de  4/0  Conf.  Hon. 

On  Medals  you  fee  it  in  the- 'hand  ol Egypt,  of  Ifis,  or  any  of  her  worfhip- 
pers.     The  poets  too  make   the  fame  ufe  of  it,  as  Virgil  has  placed  it  in 

Cleopatra's  hand,   to  diftinguifh  her  for  an  Egyptian. 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminaffiro.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  8. 

The  Queen  herfelf,  amidft  the  loud  alarms, 
' '  ''  With  cymbals  tofs'd,  her  fainting  foldiers  warms.      Mr.  Dry  den. 

reftabant  Adia  bella, 

Atque  ipfa  Ifiaco  certdrunt  fulminafifiro.  Manil.  Lib.  i. 

imitataque  Lunam 


Cornua  fulferunt,  crepuitque  fonabilejiflrum.  de  IfideOv.  Met.  Lib.  g. 
The  lunar  horns,   that  bind 


The  brows  of  Ifis,  caft  a  blaze  around ; 

The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  found.       Mr.  Dryden. 

Quid  tua  nunc  Ifis  tibi,  Delia?  quid  mihi profunt 

Ilia  tud  toties  cera'repulfa  manu?  Tib.  Lib.  i.  El.  3. 

Xos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Ifm, 

Semideofqiie  canes,  et  fflra  jubentia  ludus.  Luc.  Lib.  8. 

VOL.  L  R  rr  Have 
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Have  we  with  honors  dead  Ofiris  crown'd, 

And  naourn'd  him   to  the  timbrel's  tinkling  found? 

Receiv'd  her  Ifis  to  divine  abodes. 

And  rank'd  her  dogs  deform'd,  with  Roman  gods?  Mr.  Rowe. 

The  bird  before  her  is  the  Egyptian  Ibis.  This  figure  however  does  notre- 
prefent  the  living  bird,  but  rather  an  idol  of  it,  as  one  may  guefs  by  the 
pedeftal  it  flands  upon,  for  the  Egyptians  worfhipped  it  as  a  god. 

Quis  nefcit,  Volufi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 

AEgypius  portenta  colatf  crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hcsc,  ilia  pavet  faturam  Jerpentibus  Ibin ; 

Ejfigies  facri  nitet  aurea  Circopitheci.  Juv.  Sat.  15. 

How  Egypt,  mad  with  fuperftition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monflers,   but  too  well  is  known: 

One  it£i  devotion  to  Miles  ferpent  pays; 

Others  to  Ibis,  that  on  ferpents  preys. 

Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair'd, 

And  where  maim'd  Menmons  magic  harp  is  heard, 

Where  thefe  are  mould'ring  left,   the  fots  combine 

With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enfhrine.  Mr.  Tate. 

Venerem  precaris  ?  comprecare  et  Simiam. 

Placet  Jacratus  a/pis  AEfculapii? 

Crocodilus,  Ibis  et  Canes  cur  dijplicent?         Prudentius,  Paf.  Romani, 

Fig.  5.  We  have  Mauritania  on  the  fifth  Medal,  leading  a  horfe  with  fomething 
like  a  thread,  for  where  there  is  a  bridle  in  old  Coins  you  fee  it  much  more 
diftindly.  In  her  other  hand  fhe  holds  a  fwitch.  We  have  the  defign  of 
this  Medal  in  the  following  defcriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  JNumi- 
dians,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,   for  their  horfemanfliip. 

Hie  pajfim  exultant  Xumidce,  gens  injciajreni: 

Queis  inter  gemi7ias  per  ludum  mobilis  aures 

Quadrupedum  fleSiit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis: 

Altrix  bellorum  bellatorumque  virorum, 

Tellus Sil.  It.  Lib.  i. 

On  his  hot  fteed,   unus'd  to   curb  or  rein, 
The  black  Numidian  prances  o'er  the  plain : 
A  wand  betwixt  his  ears  dire<5ls  the  courfe. 
And  as  a  bridle  turns  th'  obedient  horfe. 

—  an 
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.  .  an  Mauri  fremitum  raucofque  repulfus 
Utnbonum,  et  nojlros  pajfuri  cominus  enfes? 
Mon  contra  clypeis  teBos,  galeifque  micantes 
Ibitis;  in  foils  longe  Jiducia  telis, 
Exarmatus  erit,  cum  mijjile  torjerit,  hojiis. 
D  extra  movet  jaculum,  pratentat  pallia  lava, 
Ccetera  nudus  eques;  fonipes  ignarus  hahena: 
Virga  regit,  nan  ulla  fides,  non  agminis  or  do; 
Arma  oneri. Claud,  de  Bel.  Gildon. 

Can  Moors  fuftain  the  prefs,  in  clofe-fought  fields. 
Of  fliorten'd  fauchions,  and  repelling  ftiields? 
Againft  a  hoft  of  quiv'ring  fpears  ye  go. 
Nor  helm  nor  buckler  guards  the  naked  foe; 
The  naked  foe,   who  vainly  trufts  his  art. 
And  flings  away  his  armor  in  his  dart: 
His  dart  the  right  hand  fhakes,   the  left  uprears 
His  robe,  beneath  his  tender  fkin   appears. 
Their  fleeds  unrein'd,   obey  the  horfeman's  wand, 
Nor  know  their  legions  when  to  march  or  fland: 
In  the  war's  dreadful  laws  untaught  and  rude, 
A  mob  of  men,   a  martial  multitude. 

The  horfe    too  may   ftand  as   an   emblem   of  the  warlike   genius  of  the 
people. 

Bello  armantur  equi,  bellum  hcec  armenta  minantur.  Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  3. 

From  Africa  we  will  crofs  over  into  Spain.  There  are  learned  medallifts  Fig.  6. 
that  tell  us,  the  rabbet  which  you  fee  before  her  feet,  may  fignify  either 
the  great  multitude  of  thefe  animals  that  are  found  in  Spain,  or  perhaps  the 
feveral  mines  that  are  wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  country,  the  Latin 
word  Cuniculus  fignifying  either  a  rabbet  or  a  mine.  But  thefe  gentlemen 
do  not  confider,  that  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  appears  on  the 
Medal.  Cuniculus  may  ftand  for  a  rabbet  or  a  mine,  but  the  pifture  of  a 
rabbet  is  not  thepidure  of  a  mine.  A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than 
it  can  be  tranflated.  When  the  word  is  conftrued  into  its  idea,  the  double 
meaning  vanifhes.  The  figure  therefore  before  us  means  a  real  rabbet, 
which  is  there  found  in  vaft  multitudes. 

Cuniculofa  Celtiberia  fili,  Catal.  in  Egnatium. 

R  r  r  2  The 
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The  olive  branch  tells  us,  it  is  a  country  that  abounds  in  olives,  as  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  Claudian  in  his  defcription  of  Spain,  hinds,' 2in  olive  branch 
about  her  head.  -     .^    i:.i\i-:  :r\\v,0',  s^ 

glaucis  turn  prima  Minerv(2  '.  ^ -" 

J^'exa  comamfoliis,  fulvdque  intextamicantem    ■  '  ''  '  % 

Vejletagum,  tales  prof ert  Hijpania  voces.   Claud.  deLaud.  Stil.Lib.  2. 

Thus  Spain,  whofe  brows  the  olive  wreaths  infold, 
And  o'er  her  robe  a  Tagus  ftreams  in  gold. 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  Spain. 

Boetis  oliviferd  crinem  redimite  corona, 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis: 
Quern  Bromius  quern  Pallas  amat Mart.  Lib,  12.  Ep.  gg. 

Fair  Boetis!  olives  wreath  thy  azure   locks; 
In  fleecy  gold  thou  cloth'fl:  the  neighb'ring  flocks: 
Thy  fruitful  banks  with  rival  bounty  fmile. 
While  Bacchus  wine  beftows,  and  Pallas  oil. 

And  Prudentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns. 

Tu  decern  JanSios  r  eve  lies  et  o£lo, 
Cafar  augujla  Jiudioja  Chrijli, 
Verticem  Jlavis  olcis  reviriBa 

Pads  honore.  Prudent.  Hymn.  4. 

France,  you  fee,  has  a  flieep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  facrifice,  but  to  fhew 
that  the  riches  of  the  country  confifted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pafturage.  Thus 
Horace  mentioning  the  commodities  of  different  countries, 

Quanquam  nee  Calabra  mella  ferunt  apes, 
Mec  Lcejlrigonid  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languejcit  mihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 

Crejcunt  vellera  pajcuis.  Hor.  Od.  16.  Lib.  3, 

Tho'  no  Calabrian  bees  do  give 

Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive; 

No  wines,   by  rich  Campania  fent, 

In  my  ignoble  cafks  ferment ; 

No  flocks  in  Gcdlic  plains  grow  fat; Mr.  Creech. 

She  carries  on  her  fhoulders   the  Sagulum  that  Virgil  fpeaks  of  as    the  habit 

of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

Aurea 
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Aurea  cafaries  ollis,  atque  aiirea  veftis:        -;<hjb  ' 

Virgatis  lucent  Jagulis Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  8. 

The  gold  diffembled  well  their  yellow  hair; 

And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they  wear; 

Gold  are  their  vefls "         .    Mr.  Dryden. 

•1  •]  n\ 

She  is  drawn  in  a  pofture  of  facrilicing  for  the  fafe  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 

as  we  may  learn  from  the  infcription.      We  find  in  the  feveral  Medals  that 

were  flruck  on   Adrian  s  progrefs  through   the   empire,    that    at  his   arrival 

they  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  reception  of  fo  great  a  blefling. 

/for^Cif  mentions  this  cuftom. 

Turn  mece  (fi  quid  loquar  audiendum)  ''^  ■  '*■' 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars ;  et  0  Jol  '    ' 

Pulcher,  6  laudande,  canam,  receplo 
'^aoO  .r         Cafare  felix. ^^j 

Te  decern  tauri,  totidemque  vaccce  ; 

Me  tener  Jolvet  vitidus Hor.  Od.  2.  Lib.  4. 

And  there,   if  any  patient  ear 
My  mufe's  feeble  fong  will  hear 

My  voice  fhall  found  through  Rome: 
Thee,   fun,   Fll  fing,    thee,  lovely  fair. 
Thee,   thee  I'll  praife,   when  Ccejafs  come. 

Ten  large  fair  bulls,   ten  lufly  cows, 
Muft  die,   to  pay  thy  richer  vows; 

Of  my  fraall  flock  of  kine 
A  calf  juft  wean'd Mv.  Creech. 

Italy  has  a  Cornu-copia  in  her  hand,    to  denote  her  fruitfulnefs ;  p-    g 

magna  parens  Jrugum  Saturnia  tellus.  Virg.  Georg.  ^. 

and  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head,  to  figure  out  the  many  towns  and  cities 
that  ftand  upon  her.  Lucan  has  given  her  the  like  ornament,  where  he 
reprefents  her  addrefling  herfelf  to  Julius  Cafar. 

Ingens  vifa  duel patricB  trepidantis  Imago:  AsK  \\ 

Clara  per  obfcuram  vidtu  mcejtijfima  no^em, 

Turrigero  canos  ejfundens  vertice  crines, 

Cajarie  lacerd,  nudijque  adjlare  lacertis, 

Et  gemitu  permijla  loqui Lucan.  Lib.  i. 

Amidft 
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Amidfl  the  dufky  horrors  of  the  night, 

A  wondrous  vifion  flood  confeft  to  fight; 

Her  awful  head  Rome's  rev'rend  image  rear'd, 

Trembling  and  fad  the  matron  form  appear'd ; 

A  tow'ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound, 

And  her  torn  treffes  rudely  hung  around: 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  fhe  fpoke, 

Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  filence  broke.  Mr.  Kowe. 

She  holds  a  fceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  fits  on  a  globe  of  the  heavens, 
to  fhew  that  fhe  is  the  Sovereign  of  nations,  and  that  all  the  influences  of 
the  fun  and  flars  fall  on  her  dominions.  Claudian  makes  the  fame  compli- 
ment to  Rome. 

Ipfa  triumphatis  qua  pojjidet  cethera  regnis. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Conf. 

Jupiter  arce  Jud  totum  dum  fpeBat  in  orbem. 

Ml  nifi  Romanum  quod  tueatur  habet.  Ov.  de  faft.  Lib.  i. 

Jove  finds  no  realm,   when  he  the  globe  furveys, 
But  what  to  Rome  fubmiffive  homage  pays. 

Orbem  jam  totum  viSior  Romaniis  habebat, 

Qua  mare,  qua  tellus,  qudfidus  currit  utrumque.  Petron. 

Now  Rome,  fole  Emprefs,  reigns  from  pole  to  pole. 
Wherever  earth  extends,   or  oceans  roll. 

p.-  The  pidure  that  Claudian  makes  of  Rome  one  would  think  was  copied 

from  the  next  Medal. 

innupta  ritus  imitata  Minerva . 


Mam  neque  cajariem  crinali  Jtringere  cullu, 
Colla  nee  ornatu  patitur  mollire  retorto; 
Dextrum  nuda  latus,  niveos  exerta  lacertos, 
Audacem  retegit  mammam,  laxumque  coercens 

Mordet  gemma  finum. 

Clypeus  Titana  lacejjit 

Lumine,  quern  tola  variarat  Mulciber  arte; 
Hie,  patrius  Mavortis  amor,  fatujque  notantur 
Romulei,  pojl  amnis  inejl,  et  bellua  nutrix. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Conf. 

No 
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No  coftly  fillets  knot  her  hair  behind, 

Nor  female  trinkets  round  her  neck  are  twin'd 

Bold  on   the  right  her  naked  arm  fhe  fliows, 

And  half  her  bofom's  unpolluted  fnows; 

Whilfl:  on  the  left  is  buckled  o'er  her  breaft, 

In  diamond  clafps,  the  military  veft. 

The  fun  was  dazzled  as  her  fhield  fhe  rear'd, 

Where,  varied  o'er  by  Mulcibcr,  appear'd 

The  loves  of  Mars  her  fire,   fair  Jlias  joys, 

The  wolf,    the  Tiber,  and  the  infant  boys. 

The  next  figure  is  Achaia.  ^^S-  lo- 

I  am  forry,  fays  Cynthia,  to  find  you  running  farther  off  us.  I  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  fhewn  us  our  own  nation,  when  you  were  fo  near 
us  as  Fiance.  I  have  here,  ^zys  Philander,  one  oi  Augujluss  Br itannias.  You  p. 
fee  fhe  is  not  drawn  like  other  countries,  in  a  foft  peaceful  pofture,  but  is 
adorned  with  emblems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of  her  inhabitants. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  only  commendable  quality  that  the  old  poets  have 
touched  upon  in  the  defcription  of  our  country.  I  had  once  made  a  col- 
ledion  of  all  the  pafTages  in  the  Latin  poets,  that  give  any  account  of  us, 
but  I  find  them  fo  very  malicious,  that  it  would  look  like  a  libel  on  the 
nation  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We  feldom  meet  with  our  forefathers,  but 
they  are  coupled  with  fome  epithet  or  another  to  blacken  them.  Barba-  y 
rous,  cruel  and  inhofpitable,  are  the  befl  terms  they  can  afford  us,  which  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  injuflice  to  publifh,  fince  their  pofterity  are  become  fo 
polite,  good  natured,  and  kind  to  ftrangers.  To  mention  therefore  thofe 
parts  only  that  relate  to  the  prefent  Medal.  She  fits  on  a  globe  that  ftands 
in  water,  to  denote  that  fhe  is  miftrefs  of  a  new  world,  feparate  from  that 
which  the  Romans  had  before  conquered,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fea.  I 
think  we  cannot  doubt  of  this  interpretation,  if  we  confider  how  fhe  has  been 
reprefented  by  the  ancient  poets. 

£t  penitus  toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos.  Virg.  Eel.  i. 

The  reft  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd; 

A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  difjoin'd.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Ad/pice,  confundit  populos  impervia  tellus: 

Conjun^um  ejl,  quod  adhuc  orbis,  et  orbis  erat. 

Vet.  Poet,  apud  Scalig.  Catul. 

At 
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At  nunc  oceanus  geminos  interluit  orbes. 

Id.  de  Britannia  et  oppofito  Continente. 

nojlro  diduda  Britannia  mundo.  Claud. 


Mecjletit  oceano,  remijque  ingrejfa  prqfundum, 

Vincendos  alio  qua/wit  in  orbe  Britannos.  Id. 

The  feet  of  Britannia  are  wafhed  by  the  waves,   in  the  fame  poet. 

cujus  vejligia  verrit 


Carulus,  oceanique  csjiu?n  mentitur,  amicus. 

Id.  de  Laud.  Stil.  Lib.  2. 

She  bears  a  Roman  enfign  in   one   of   her  hands,    to  confefs  herfelf  a  con- 
quered province. 

viBricia  Ccefar 


Signa  Caledoniostranjvexit  ad  ufque  Britannos.  Sidon.  Apollin.  ^ 

But  to  return  to  Achaia,  whom  we  left  upon  her  knees  before  the  Em- 
Fig.  10.  peror  Adrian.  She  has  a  pot  before  her  with  a  fprig  of  parfley  rifmg  out  of 
it.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  dull  ftory  of  Hercules?,  eating  a  fallad 
of  parfley  for  his  refrefhment,  after  his  encounter  with  the  Nemean  lion.  It 
is  certain,  there  were  in  Achaia  the  Nemean  games,  and  that  a  garland  of 
parfley  was  the  vigor's  reward.  You  have  an  account  of  thefe  games  in 
Avfonius. 

Quattuor  antiquos  celebravit  Achaia  Ludos, 

Calicolum  duo  funt,  et  duo  fejla  hominum. 
Sacra  Jovis,  Phctbique,  Palamonis,  Archemorique: 

Serta  quibus  pinus,  malus^  oliva,  apium.       Auf  de  Luftral.  Agon. 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  train 'd; 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordain'd: 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  vidor  wave; 
Phabus  to  his  an  apple  garland  gave: 
The  pine,  Palcemon;  nor  with  lefs  renown, 
Archemorus  conferr'd  the  parfley  crown. 

Archemori  Memeaa  colunt  funebria  Thebce.  Id.  de  Locis  Agon. 
Alcides  Numecs  Jacravit  honorem.  de  Au6l.  Agon.  Id. 

One 
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One  reafon  why  they  chofe  parfley  for  a  garland,  was  doubtlefs  becaufe  it  al- 
ways preferves  its  verdure,  as  Horace  oppofes  it  to  the  ftiort-lived  lily. 

Xeu  vivax  apium,  nee  breve  lilium.  Lib.  i.  Od.  36. 

Let  fading  lilies  and  the  rofe 

Their  beauty  and  their  fmell  difclofe; 

Let  long-liv'd  parfley  grace  the  feaft, 

And  gently  cool  the  heated  gueft.  Mr.  Creech. 

Juvenal  mentions  the  crown  that  was  made  of  it,  and  which  here  furrounds 
the  head  of  Achaia. 

Graiaque  apium  meruijfe  coronce.  Juv.  Sat.  8. 

And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parfley  crown.  Mr.  Stepney. 

She  prefents  herfelf  to  the  Emperor  in  the  fame  pofture  that   the  Germans 
and  Englijh  ftill  falute  the  Imperial  and  Royal  family. 

jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Ccefaris  accepit  genibus  minor. Hor.  Epift.  12.  Lib.  i. 

The  haughty  Parthian  now  to  Ccefar  kneels.  Mr.  Creech. 

Ille  qui  donat  diadema  fronti 

Quern  genu  nixce  tremuere  gentes.  Senec.  Thy  eft.  A^.  3. 

Mon,  ut  inflexo  genu, 

Regnantem  adores,  petimus.  Idem. 

Te  Unguis  varies  gentes,  mijfique  rogatum 

Fader  a  Per/arum  proceres  cum  patre  Jedentem, 

Hac  quondam  videre  domo;  pofitdque  tiara 

Submifere  genu. Claud,  ad  Honorium. 

Thy  infant  virtue  various  climes  admir'd. 
And  various  tongues  to  found  thy  praife  confpir'd: 
Thee  next  the  fovereign  feat,   the  Perfians  view'd. 
When  in  this  regal  dome  for  peace  they  fu'd  : 
Each  turban  low,   in  flgn  of  worfhip,  wav'd; 
And  every  knee  confefs'd  the  boon  they  crav'd. 

Sicily  appears   before  Adrian  in  the  fame  pofture.      She  has  a  bundle  of  Fi<r. 
corn   in   her  hand,   and  a  garland  of  it   on  her  head,  as  flie   abounds  in 
wheat,  and  was  confecrated  to  Ceres. 

VOL.  L  S  ff  Utraque 
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Utraque  frugiferis  eft  Injula  nobilis  arvis: 
Nee  plus  Hejperiam  longinquis  mejjibus  idlce, 
Nee  Romana  magis  complerunt  horrea  terra. 

De  Sicilia  et  Sardinia.  Luc.  Lib.  2, 

Sardinia  too,  renown'd  for  yellow  fields, 
.  With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields ; 
No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boaft. 
Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coaft.  Mr.  Roioe, 

Terra  tribus  Jcopulis  vaftum  procurrit  in  aquor 

Trinacris,  a  pofitu  nomen  adepta  loci. 
Grata  domus  Cereri ;  inidtas  ibi  pojjidet  urbes : 

In  quibus.eft:  culto  fertilis  Henna  Jolo.  Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  4. 

To  Ceres  dear,   the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  three  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trinacria  nam'd: 
There  Henna  well  rewards  the  tiller's  toil, 
The  faireft  champain  of  the  faireft  ifle. 

Fio-.  I-,  ^^  ^"^^  Judea  on  feveral  coins  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  in  a  pofture  that 
denotes  forrow  and  captivity.  The  firft  figure  of  her  is  drawn  to  the  life, 
in  a  picture  that  Seneca  has  given  us  of  the  Trojan  matrons  bewailing  their 
captivity. 

■paret  exertos 


Turba  lacertos.      Vefte  remijfd 
Subjiringe  finus,  titeroque  tenus 

Pateant  artus 

■ — cadat  ex  humeris 


Veftis  apertis:  imumque  tegat 
Siiffulta  latus.      "Jam  nuda  vacant 
Peclora  dextras.     Kiinc  nunc  vires 
Exprome,  Dolor,  tuas. 

Hecuba  ad  Trojanarum  chorum.  Sen.  Troas  Ad  i. 

Bare 


Your  arms,   your  vellures  flackly  ty'd 
Beneath  your  naked  bofoms,  Hide 
Down  to  your  waftes 


—  Let 
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Let 


From  your  divefled  fhoulders  Aide 

Your  garments  down  on  either  fide. 

Now  bared  bofoms  call  for  blows, 

Now,  Sorrow,  all  thy  pow'rs  difclofe.  Sir  Edward  Sherburn. 

aperta  peHora  matres 

Significant  ludwn ■  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  13. 

Who  bar'd  their  breafts,   and  gave  their  hair  to  flow: 
The  figns  of  grief,   and  mark  of  public  woe> 

The  head  is  veiled  in  both  figures,   as  another  expreffion  of  grief. 

ipfa  trijli  vejlis  obtentu  caput 


Velata,  juxta  prafides  ajiat  Deos,  Sen.  Here.  fur.  A61.  2. 

Sic  ubi  fata,  caput  ferali  obducit  amiciu, 

Decrevitque  pati  tenebras,  puppijque  cavernis 

Delituit:  Jcevumque  arde  complexa  dolor  em 

Perfruitur  lacrymis,  et amat pro  conjuge  ludum.    Lu.  Lib.  9.  de Cornelia, 

So  faid  the  matron;   and  about  her  head 

Her  veil  fhe  draws,  her  mournful  eyes  to  fhade; 

Refolv'd  to  fhroud  in  thickeft  fhades  her  woe. 

She  feeks  the  fhip's  deep  darkfome  hold  below: 

There  lonely  left,  at  leifure  to  complain. 

She  hugs  her  forrows,   and  enjoys  her  pain; 

Still  with  frefli  tears  the  living  grief  would  feed, 

And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  hufband's  flead.  Mr.  Rowe. 

1  need  not  mention  her  fitting  on  the  ground,  becaufe  we  have  already 
fpoken  of  the  aptnefs  of  fuch  a  pofture  to  reprefent  an  extreme  afflidion. 
I  fancy,  fays  Eugenius,  the  Romans  might  have  an  eye  on  the  cufloms  of  the 
Jewijh  nation,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  their  country,  in  the  feveral  marks  of 
forrow  they  have  fet  on  this  figure.  The  Pfalmift  defcribes  the  Jews  la- 
menting tlieir  captivity  in  the  fame  penfive  pofture.  By  the  toaters  of  Baby- 
lon we  fat  down  and  luept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  0  Sion.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable,  we  find  Judea  reprefented  as  a  woman  in  forrow  fitting  on 
the  ground,  in  a  palTage  of  the  prophet,  that  foretels  the  very  captivity 
recorded  on  this  Medal.  The  covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  gar- 
ments, we  find  very  often  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  expreffions  of  a  raging 
grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  we  fee  on  both  thefe  Medals?  We  find,  fays 
Philander,  not  only  on  thefe,  but  on  feveral  other  coins  that  relate  to  Judea, 

S  f  f  2  the 
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the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  to  fhew  us  that  palms  are  the  growth  of  the 
covuitry.  Thus  Siliiis  Italicus,  fpeaking  of  Vefpqfians  conqueft,  that  is  the 
fubjed,  of  this  Medal, 

Palmifcramque  fenex  hello  domitabit  Idurnen.  '  Sil.  It.  Lib.  3. 

Martial  feems  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture 
that  were  occafioned  by  this  conqueft  oi  Judea,  and  had  generally  fomething 
of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins  an  epigram  on  the  death  of  Scorpus  a 
chariot  driver,  which  in  thofe  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  calamity. 

'Trijiis  Idumceasfrangat  Victoria  palmas ; 

Flange  Favor  Java peB^ora  nuda  manu.      Mart.  Lib.  10.  Epig.  50. 

The  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Medals  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Jew  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him. 

Fig.  14.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  winged  figure  on  the  other  Medal  is  FiSlory. 
She  is  reprefented  here,  as  on  many  other  coins,  writing  fomething  on  a 
fliield.  We  find  this  way  of  regiftering  a  Vidory  touched  upon  in  Virgil,  and 
Silius  Italicus. 

AEre  cavo  clypeum,  magni  gejlamen  Abantis, 
Pojiibus  adverfis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  figno ; 
AEneas  Iicec  de  Dana'is  vittoribus  arma.  "^irg.  AEn.  Lib.  3. 

I  fix'd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door 

The  brazen  fhield,  which  vanquiflr'd  Abas  bore: 

The  verfe  beneath  my  name  and  aftions  fpeaks, 

"  Thefe  2ixms  AEjieas  took  from  conqu'ring  Grc^^j."  Mr.  Dry  den. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  clypeum  cum  carmine  figunt; 

Hajdrubalis  fpolium  Gradivo  Scipio  viSior.  Sil.  Ital.  Lib.  15. 

High  on  Pyrenes,  airy  top  they  plac'd 
The  captive  fhield,   with  this  infcription  grac'd: 
"  Sacred  to  Mars,   thefe  votive  fpoils  proclaim 
"  The  fate  of  AJdrubal,  and  Scipio's  fame." 

r,-  Parthia  has  on  one  fide  of  her  the  bow  and  quiver  which  are   fo  much 

talked  of  by  the  poets.  Lucan's  account  of  the  Parthians  is  very  pretty  and 
poetical. 

-Parthoque  fequente 

Murus  erit,  quodcumquc  potejl  objiare  fagitta 

Illita  tela  dolis,  nee  Martem  cominus  unquam 

Aufa 
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Aufa  pati  virtus,  Jed  longe  tendere  nervos, 

Et,  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  vends.  Luc.  Lib.  8. 

Each  fence  that  can  their  winged  fhafts   endure, 

Stands,  like  a  fort,  impregnable,    fecure 

To  taint  their  coward  darts  is  all  their  care. 

And  then  to  trull  them  to  the  flitting  air.  Mr.  Rowe. 

Sagittiferojque  Parthos.         -  Catul. 

The  crown  flie  holds  in  her  hand,  refers  to  the  crown  of  gold  that  Parthia, 
as  well  as  other  provinces,  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Antonine.  The  pre- 
fenting  a  crown,   was  the  giving  up  the  fovereignty  into  his  hands. 

Ipfe  oratores  ad  me,  regnique  coronam. 

Cum  fceptro  mifit Virg.  AEn.  Lib.  8. 

T'archon,  the  Tujcan  chief,   to  me  has  fent 

Their  crown,   and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Antioch  has  an  anchor  by  her,   in  memory  of  her  founder  Seleucus,  whofe  Fig.  16. 
race  was  all  born  with  this  mark  upon  them,  if  you  will  believe  hiflorians. 
Aufonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his  verfes  on  this  city. 

Ilia  Seleucum 

Nuncupat  ingenuum,  cujus  fuit  anchora  fignum, 

Qualis  inu/ia  Jolet;  generis  nota  certa,  per  omnem 

Mam  Jobolis  feriem  nativa  cucurrit  imago.     Auf.  Ordo  Nobil.  Urbium. 

Thee,   great  Seleucus,  bright  in  Grecian  fame! 
The  tow'rs  oi Antioch  for  their  founder  claim: 
Thee  Phoebus  at  thy  birth  his  fon  confefs'd. 
By  the  fair  anchor  on  the  babe  imprefs'd; 
Which  all  thy  genuine  offspring  wont  to  grace, 
From  thigh  to  thigh  tranfmiffive  thro'  the  race. 

Smyrna  is  always  reprefented  by  an  Amazon,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  her  Y]g.  17. 
firft  foundrefs.    You  fee  her  here  entering  into  a  league  whhThyatira.    Each 
of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity  in  her  hand. 

Jus  ille,  et  iSii  foederis  tejles  Dees 

Invocat. Sen.  PhoenilTae.  A61.  i. 

On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  is    the  pelta  or  buckler  of  the  Amazons.,   as  the 
long  weapon  by  her  is  the  Bipennis  or  Securis. 

Mn 
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Non  tibi  Amazonia  ejl  pro  me  fwnenda  Jecuris, 

Aid  excifa  levi pelta  gerenda  manu.     Ov.  Lib.  3.  Epift.  i.  exPont. 

Lunatis  agmina  peltis.  Virg. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield; 

The  left,  for  ward,  fuftains  the  lunar  ftiield.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Videre  Rhati  bella  fub  Alp i bus 
Driijum  gerentem,  et  Vinddici;  quibus 
Mos  unde  deduSius  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  Jecuri 
Dextras  obarmet  queer  ere  dijiuli.  Hor.  Od.  4.  Lib.  4. 

Such  Drufus  did  in  arras  appear, 
When  near  the  Alps  he  urg'd  the  war : 
In  vain  the  Rhati  did  their  axes  wield, 
Like  Amazons  they  fought,   like  women  fled  the  field: 
But  why  thofe  favage  troops  this  weapon  choofe, 

Confirm'd  by  long  eftablifli'd  ufe, 
Hiftorians  would  in  vain  difclofe. 

Fig.  18.      The  drefs  th.a.t  Arabia  appears  in,  brings  to  my  mind  the  description  Luc  an 
has  made  of  thefe  eaflern  nations. 

Quicquid  ad  Eoos  tragus,  mundique  teporem 
.  '    Labitiir,  emollit  gentes  dementia  call. 
Illit  et  laxas  vejles,  ct  Jiuxa  virorum 
Velamenta  vides. Luc.  Lib.  8. 

While  Afia's,  fofter  climate,   form'd  to  pleafe, 
Diffolves  her  fons  in  indolence  and  eafe; 
Here  filken  robes   inveft  unmanly  limbs. 
And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  ftreams. 

She  bears  in  one  hand  a  fprig  of  frankincenfe. 

Jolis  tjt  thurea  virga  Sabeis. 

And  od'rous  frankincenfe  on  the  Sahcean  bough. 

Thuriferos  Arabum  faltus.  Claud,  de  3.  Conf.  Honor. 

Thurilegos  Arabas Ov.  deFaft.  Lib.  4. 

In  the  other  hand  you  fee  the  perfumed  reed,  as  the  garland  on  her  head  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  woven  out  of  fome  other  part  of  her  fragrant  produdions. 

Xec 
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Xec  procul  in  molles  Arahas  terramque  ferentem 

Delicias,  variaque  novos  radicis  honor es; 

Leniter  adfundit  gemmantia  littora  pontus, 

Et  terrcB  mare  no?nen  hahet. De  Gnu  Arabico,  Manil.  Lib.  4. 

More  weft  the  other  foft  Arabia  beats, 

Where  incenfe  grows,  and  pleafing  odor  fweats: 

The  bay  is  call'd  th'  Arabian  gulf;    the  name 

The  country  gives  it,   and  'tis  great  in  fame.  Mr.  Creech. 

Urantur  pia  thura  focis,  urantur  odores, 

Quos  tener  a  terra  divite  niittit  Arabs.  Tibul.  Lib.  2.  El.  2. 

fit  dives  amomo, 

Cinnamaque,  cojlumque  Juam,  fudataque  ligno 

Thura  Jerat,  florejque  alios  Panchdia  tellus; 

Dum  Jerat  et  Myrrham.  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  10. 

Let  Arab)  extol  her  happy  coaft. 

Her  cinnamon,  and  fweet  Amomum  boaft; 

Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 

Her  fecond  harvefts,   and  her  double  years: 

How  can  the  land  be  call'd  fo  blefs'd,  tha.t  Myrr ha  hea.vs? 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Odorata  Jpirant  medicamina  Silvce.  Manil. 

The  trees  drop  balfam,   and  on  all  the  boughs 

Health  fits,   and  makes  it  fovereign  as  it  flows.  Mr.  Creech. 

Cinnami  fylvas  Arabes  beatos 

Vidit Sen.  Oedip.  AS.,  i. 

What  a  delicious  country  is  this!  fays  Cynthio:  a  manalmoft  fmells  it  in  the 
defcriptions  that  are  made  of  it.  The  camel  is  in  Arabia,  I  fuppofe,  a  beaft 
of  burden,  that  helps  to  carry  off  its  fpices.  We  find  the  camel,  fays  Phi- 
lander, mentioned  in  Perfius  on  the  fame  account. 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  i  fitiente  camelo.  Perf.  Sat,  5. 

■ The  precious  weight 

Of  pepper,   and  Sabcsan  incenfe,   take 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back.      Mr.  Dryde^i. 

He  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  becaufe  the  animal  and  its  cargo  are  both 
the  produdions  of  the  fame  country. 

Mercibus 
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Mercibus  hie  Italis  niutat  fub  fole  recenti 

Rugofim  piper Perf,  Sat.  5. 

The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parch'd  Indies  and  the  riling  fun  ; 

From  thence  hot  pepper,   and  rich  drugs  they  bear, 

Bart'ring  for  fpices  their  Italian  ware.  Mr.  Dryden, 

You  have  given  us  fome  quotations  out  of  Perfius,  this  morning,  fays  Eu- 
genius,  that  in  my  opinion  have  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  I  have 
often  wondered  at  Mr.  Dryden  for  pading  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  on  this  author. 
He  fancies  the  defcription  of  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too 
good  for  Pnfius,  and  that  he  might  be  helped  in  it  by  Lucan,  who  was  one 
of  his  contemporaries.  For  my  part,  fays  Cynthio,  I  am  fo  far  from  Mr. 
Dryden  s  opinion  in  this  particular,  that  I  fancy  Perfius  a  better  poet  than 
Lucan:  and  that  had  he  been  engaged  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  he  would  at 
leaft  in  his  expreffions  and  defcriptions  have  outwrit  the  Pharjalia.  He 
was  indeed  employed  on  fubje(5ts  that  feldom  led  him  into  any  thing  like 
defcription,  but  where  he  has  an  occafion  of  fhewing  himfelf,  we  find  very 
few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  given  a  greater  beauty  to  their  expreffions. 
His  obfcurities  are  indeed  fometimes  affe^led,  but  they  generally  arife  from 
the  remotenefs  of  the  cufloms,  perfons  and  things  he  alludes  to  :  as  fatire 
is  for  this  reafon  more  difficult  to  be  underllood  by  thofe  that  are  not  of 
the  fame  age  with  it,  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  Love  yerfes  and  he- 
roics deal  in  images  that  are  ever  fixed  and  fettled  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  a  thoufand  ideas  enter  into  fatire,  that  are  as  changeable  and  unfteady 
as  the  mode  or  the  humors  of  mankind. 

Our  three  friends  had  pafTed  away  the  whole  morning  among  their  Me- 
dals and  Latin  poets.  Philander  told  them  it  was  now  too  late  to  enter  on 
another  feries,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with  fuch  a  dinner  as  he  could 
meet  with  at  his  lodgings,  he  would  afterwards  lay  the  reft  of  his  Medals 
before  them.  Cynthio  and  Eugenius  were  both  of  them  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  novelty  of  the  fubjed,  that  they  would  not  refufe  the  offer  Philander 
made  them. 
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DIALOGUE     IIL 

canfa  ejl  difcriminis  hujus 

Concijum  Argentum  in  titulos  faciejque  miniitas.  Juv.  Sat.  14. 

A  Parallel  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Medals. 

PHILANDER  ufed  every  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,    that  flood  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.      It  was  cut  through 
by  abundance  of  beautiful  allies,  which  terminating  on  the  water,  looked 
like  fo  many  painted  views  in  perfpe<5live.     The  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  (hades  drew  into  them  all  the   birds   of  the  country, 
that  at  fun-rifing  filled  the  wood  with  fuch  a  variety  of  notes,  as  made  the 
prettieft  confufion  imaginable.      I  know  in  defcriptions  of  this  nature  the 
fcenes  are  generally  fuppofed  to  grow  out  of  the  author's  imagination,  and 
if  they  are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,    the  reader  never  imputes  it  to 
the  want  of  fun  or  foil,   but  to  the  writer's  barrennefs  of  invention.      It  is 
Cicero  s  obfervation  on  the  Plane-tree,  that  makes  fo  flourifhing  a  figure  in 
one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it  did  not  draw  its   nourifhment  from   the 
fountain  that  ran  by  it  and  watered  its  roots,   but  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
flile  that  defcribes  it.      For  my  own  part,   as  I  defign  only  to  fix  the  fcene 
of  the  following  dialogue,   I  fliall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other  orna- 
ments than  thofe  which  nature  has  beflowed  upon  it. 

Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among  the  dews 
that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and  that  gave  the  air  fuch  a  frefhnefs  as 
is  not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the  year.  He  had  not  been  here 
long  before  he  was  joined  by  Cynthia  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately 
fell  upon  Philander  for  breaking  his  night's  reft.  You  have  fo  filled  my  head, 
fays  he,  with  old  Coins,  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  figures  and  infcriptions 
before  ray  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  fall  into  a  little  flumber,  it  was  immedi- 
ately interrupted  with  the  vifion  of  a  Caduceus  or  a  Cornu-copia.  You  will 
make  me  believe,  fays  Philander,  that  you  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  Medals. 
They  fay  it  is  a  fure  fign  a  man  loves  money,  when  he  is  ufed  to  find  it  in 
his  dreams.     There  is  certainly  fays  Eugenius,  foraething  like  avarice  in 
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the  fludy  of  Medals.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  them,  the  more  he  defires 
to  kno\v.  There  is  one  fubje6t  in  particular  that  Cynthio,  as  well  as  mv- 
felf,  has  a  mind  to  engage  you  in.  We  would  fain  know  how  the  ancient 
and  modern  Medals  differ  from  one  another,  and  which  of  them  deferves  the 
preference.  You  have  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  fubje^t,  fays  Philander, 
that  is  perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  imagine.  To  examine  it  tho- 
roughly, it  would  be  necelTary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to  fpeak  of  the 
difference  that  fhews  itfelf  in  their  metals,  in  the  occafion  of  flampino-  them, 
in  the  infcriptions,  and  in  the  figures  that  adorn  them.  Since  you  have 
divided  your  fubjed,  fays  Cynthio,  be  fo  kind  as  to  enter  on  it  without  any 
further  preface. 

We  fhould  firft  of  all,  fays  Philander,  confider  the  difference  of  the  metals 
that  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  Coins,  but  as  this  fpeculation  is  more 
curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will  excufe  me  if  I  do  not  dv/ell  long 
upon  it.  One  may  underftand  all  the  learned  part  of  this  fcience,  without 
knowing  whether  there  were  Coins  of  iron  or  lead  among  the  old  Romans; 
and  if  a  man  is  well  acquainted  with  the  device  of  a  Medal,  I  do  not  fee 
what  neceffity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  Medal  itfelf  be  of 
copper  or  Corinthian  hxdih:  There  is  however  fo  great  a  difference  between 
the  antique  and  modern  Medals,  that  I  have  feen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old 
Coin,  among  other  trials,  to  diftinguifli  the  age  of  it  by  its  tafte.  I  re- 
member when  I  laughed  at  him  for  it,  he  told  me  with  agreal  deal  of  vehe- 
mence, there  was  as  much  difference  between  the  relifh  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern brafs,  as  between  an  apple  and  a  turnep.  It  is  pity,  fays  Eugenius,  but 
they  found  out  the  fmell  too  of  an  ancient  Medal.  They  would  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  it  by  all  the  fenfes.  The  touch,  I  have  heard,  gives  al- 
moft  as  good  evidence  as  the  fight,  and  the  ringing  of  a  medal  is,  I  know, 
•a  very  common  experiment.  But  I  fuppofe  this  laft  proof  you  mention  re- 
lates only  to  fuchCoins  as  are  made  of  your  bafer  forts  of  metal.  And  here, 
fays  Philander,  we  may  obferve  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that  of 
the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  ani- 
ons. They  knew  very  well  that  filver  and  gold  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  would  not  refpe(il  them  for  the  device  they 
bore,  but  for  the  Metal  they  were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprehenfions 
ill  founded;  for  it  is  not  eafily  imagined  how  many  of  thefe  noble  monu- 
ments of  hiftory  have  perifhed  in  the  goldfmiths  hands,  before  they  came 
to  be  colIe61ed  together  by  the  learned  men  of  thefe  two  or  three  laft  cen- 
turies. Infcriptions,  vi(5lories,  buildings,  and  a  thoufand  other  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  melted  down  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  that  thought  figures 
and  letters  only  ferved  to  fpoil  the  gold  that  was  charged  with  them.      Your 
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toedallifts  look  on  this  deftrudion  of  Coins,  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  would  be  content  to  compound  for  them,  with  almoft 
the  lofs  of  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  fome  meafure,  the  ancients  placed 
the  greateft  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brafs  and  copper  Coins,  which 
are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clippers  hands,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melt- 
ing till  the  general  conflagration.  On  the  the  contrary,  our  modern  Me- 
dals are  moft  in  fdver  or  gold,  and  often  in  a  very  fmall  number  of  each. 
I  have  feen  a  golden  one  at  Vienna,  oi  Philip  the  fecond,  that  weighed  two 
and  twenty  pound,  which  is  probably  fingular  in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  itfelf  long  out  of  the  furnace  when  it  leaves  the  Emperor's 
treafury.  I  remember  another  in  the  King  of  PruJJia's  colIe<5lion,  that  has 
in  it  three  pound  weight  of  gold.  The  Princes  who  flruck  thefe  Medals, 
fays  Eugenius,  feem  to  have  defigned  them  rather  as  an  oftentation  of  their 
wealth,  than  of  their  virtues.  They  fancied  probably,  it  was  a  greater 
honor  to  appear  in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  Medal  receives  all  its 
value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal.  I  think  the  next  fubje(5l  you  propofed 
to  fpeak  of,  were  the  different  occafions  that  have  given  birth  to  ancient 
and  modern  Medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particular,  fays  Philander,  I  muft  tell  you  by 
way  of  preliminary,  that  formerly  there  was  no  difference  between  money 
and  Medals.  An  old  Roman  had  his  purfe  full  of  the  fame  pieces  that  we 
now  preferve  in  cabinets.  As  foon  as  an  Emperor  had  done  any  thing  re- 
markable, it  was  immediately  ftamped  on  a  Coin,  and  became  current 
through  his  whole  dominions.  It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  fays  Cynthio,  to 
fpread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  Emperor,  and  make  his  anions  circulate. 
A  frefli  Coin  was  a  kind  of  a  Gazette,  that  publiflied  the  latefl  news  of  the 
empire.  I  fliould  fancy  your  Roman  bankers  were  very  good  hiftorians.  It 
is  certain,  fays  Eugemus,  they  might  find  their  profit  and  inflru^lion  mixed 
together.  I  have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  among  the  moderns  has 
imitated  the  ancient  Romans  in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other  way  of 
fecuring  thefe  kinds  of  monuments,  and  making  them  numerous  enough  to 
be  handed  down  to  future  ages.  But  where  Statefmen  are  ruled  by  a  fpirit 
of  fadion  and  interefl,  they  can  have  no  paffion  for  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try^  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make  among  pofierity.  A  man 
that  talks  of  his  nation's  honor  a  thoufand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great 
danger  of  being  laughed  at.  We  fliall  think,  fays  Cynthio,  you  have  a  mind 
to  fall  out  with  the  government,  becaufe  it  does  not  encourage  Medals. 
But  were  all  your  ancient  Coins  that  are  now  in  cabinets  once  current 
money?  It  is  the  moft  probable  opinion,  fays  Philander,  that  they  were  all  of 
them  fuch,   excepting  thofe  we  call   Medalions.     Thefe  in    refpe6i;  of  the 
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other  Coins  were  the  fame  as  modern  Medals,  in  refped  of  modern  money. 
They  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no  other  value  but  what 
was  fet  upon  therii  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ftruck  by  Emperors  for  prefents  to  their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or 
ambafladors.  However,  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number  might  not  en- 
danger the  lofs  of  the  devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  took  care  generally  to 
ftamp  the  fubje6l  of  their  medalions  on  their  ordinary  Coins  that  were  the 
running  cafh  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  fhould  fee  on  our  half- 
penny and  farthing  pieces,  the  feveral  defigns  that  fliew  themfelves  in  their 
perfection  on  our  Medals. 

If  we  now  confider,  continued  Philander,  the  different  occafions  or  fub- 
jeds  of  ancient  and  modern  Medals,  we  fhall  find  they  both  agree  in  record- 
ing the  great  a6lions  and  fucceffes  in  war,  allowing  flill  for  the  different 
ways  of  making  it,  and  the  circumftances  that  attended  it  in  paft  ages,  and 
in  the  prefent.  I  fhall  inftance  one.  I  do  not  remember  in  any  old  Coin 
to  have  feen  the  taking  of  a  town  mentioned:  as  indeed  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  fignalize  themfelves  that  way  before  the  invention  of  powder 
and  fortifications,  a  fingle  battle  often  deciding  the  fate  of  whole  kingdoms. 
Our  modern  Medals  give  us  feveral  fieges  and  plans  of  fortified  towns,  that 
fhew  themfelves  in  all  their  parts  to  a  great  advantage  on  the  reverfe  of  a 
Coin.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  juftice,  fays  Eugenius,  that  a  Prince  owes  to 
pofterity,  after  he  has  ruined  or  defaced  a  ftrong  place  to  deliver  down  to 
them  a  model  of  it  as  it  ftood  whole  and  entire.  The  Coin  repairs  in  fome 
meafure  the  mifchiefs  of  his  bombs  and  cannons.  In  the  next  place,  fays 
Philander,  we  fee  both  on  the  ancient  and  modern  Medals  the  feveral  noble 
pieces  of  archite^lure  that  were  finifhed  at  the  time  when  the  Medals  were 
ffamped.  I  muft  obferve,  however,  to  the  honor  of  the  latter,  that  they 
have  reprefented  their  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpe6iive.  This 
I  remember  to  have  feen  but  in  a  very  few  of  the  plans  on  ancient  Coins^ 
which  makes  them  appear  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the  modern,  efpecially 
to  a  mathematical  eye.  Thus  far  our  two  fets  of  Medals  agree  as  to  their 
fubje6t.  But  old  Coins  go  farther  in  their  compliments  to  their  Emperor, 
as  they  take  occafion  to  celebrate  his  diftinguifliing  virtues ;  not  as  they 
fhewed  themfelves  in  any  particular  a61ion,  but  as  they  flione  out  in  the 
general  view  of  his  character.  This  humor  went  fo  far,  that  we  fee  JVero's 
fidling,  and  Commodus's  fkill  in  fencing,  on  feveral  of  their  Medals.  At 
prefent,  you  never  meet  with  the  King  of  France  s  generofity,  nor  the  Em- 
peror's devotion  recorded  after  this  manner.  Again,  the  Romans  ufed  to  re- 
gifter  the  great  alliens  of  peace  that  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  war.     The  remiflion  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  a  duty,  the 
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giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the  making  a  highway,  were  not 
looked  upon  as  improper  fubjedts  for  a  Coin.  They  were  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity to  encourage  their  Emperors  in  the  humor  of  doing  good,  and 
knew  very  well,  that  many  of  thefe  a6ls  of  beneficence  had  a  wider  and  more 
lading  influence  on  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  a  people,  than  the  gaining 
a  viclory,  or  the  conquefl  of  a  nation.  In  England  perhaps  it  would  have 
looked  a  little  odd,  to  have  ftamped  a  Medal  on  the  abolifhing  of  chimney- 
money  in  the  lad  reign,  or  on  the  giving  a  hundred  thoufand  pound  a  year 
towards  the  carrying  on  a  war,  in  this.  I  find,  fays  Eugenius,  had  we  ftruck 
in  with  the  pra61ice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  we  fhould  have  had  Medals  on 
the  fitti^ig  up  our  feveral  docks,  on  the  making  of  our  rivers  navigable,  on 
the  building  our  men  of  war,  and  the  like  fubje6ls,  that  have  certainly  very 
well  deferved  them.  The  reafonwhy  it  has  been  negleded,  fays  Philander, 
may  pofTibly  be  this.  Our  princes  have  the  coining  of  their  own  Medals, 
and  perhaps  may  think  it  would  look  like  vanity  to  ere6l  fo  many  trophies 
and  monuments  of  praife  to  their  own  merit;  whereas  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  fenate  had  flill  a  watchful  eye  on  their  Emperor,  and  if  they 
found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  adions  that  might  furnifli  out  a  Medal,  they 
did  not  fail  of  making  him  fo  acceptable  anoifering.  'Tis  true,  their  flat- 
teries betray  often  fuch  a  bafenefs  of  fpirit,  as  one  would  little  expe6l  to 
find  among  fuch  an  order  of  men.  And  here  by  the  way  we  mayobferve, 
that  you  never  find  any  thing  like  fatire  or  rallery  on  old  Coins. 

Whatever  vi61ories  were  got  on  foreign  enemies,  or  the  feveral  pretenders 
to  the  Empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  recorded  on  Coins  without 
the  leaft  bitternefs  or  reflexion.  The  Emperors  often  jefted  on  their  rivals 
or  predeceffors,  but  their  mints  flill  maintained  their  gravity.  They  might 
publifh  inve61ives  againft  one  another  in  their  difcourfes  or  writings,  but  ne- 
ver on  their  Coins.  Had  we  no  other  hiflories  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  but 
thofe  we  find  on  their  money,  we  fhould  take  them  for  the  mofl  virtuous  race 
of  Princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blelfed  with:  whereas,  if  we  look  into 
their  lives,  they  appear  many  of  them  fuch  monfters  of  lufl  and  cruelty,  as 
are  almoft  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Medals  are  therefore  fo  many 
compliments  to  an  Emperor,  that  afcribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  victories 
he  himfelf  pretended  to.  Were  you  to  take  from  hence  all  your  informa- 
tions, you  would  fancy  Claudius  as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Ccejar,  and 
Domitian  a.  wifer  Prince  than  his  brother  Titus.  Tiberius  on  his  Coins  is  all 
mercy  and  moderation,  Caligula  and  JV^ero  are  fathers  of  their  country, 
Galba  the  patron  of  public  liberty,  and  Vitellius  the  rellorer  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  fhort,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  the  religious  Commodus,  the  pious 
Caracalla,  and  the  devout  Heliogabalus,  you  may  find  them  either  in  the  in- 

fcription 
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fcription  or  device   of  their  Medals.      On  the  contrary,   thofe  of  a  modern 
make  are  often  charged  with  irony  and  fatire.     Our  Kings   no  fooner  fall 
out,  but  their  mints  make  war  upon  one  another,  and  their  malice  appears 
on  their  Medals.      One  meets  fometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of  rallery, 
but  as  we  have  no  inftance  of  it  among  the  ancient  Coins,  I  fhall  leave  you 
to  determine,   whether  or  no  it  ought  to  find  a  place  there.      I  muft  con- 
fefs,  fays  Cyntkio,  I  believe  we  are  generally  in  the  wrong,  when  we  deviate 
from  the  ancients,  becaufe  their  practice  is  for  the  moll  part  grounded  upon 
reafon.      But  if  our  forefathers  have  thought  fit   to  be  grave  and  ferious, 
I  hope  their  pollerity  may  laugh  without  offence.      For  my  part,  I  cannot 
but  look  on  this  kind  of  rallery  as  a  refinement  on  Medals;    and  do  not  fee 
why  there  may  not   be  fome  for  diverfion,   at  the  fame  time  that  there  are 
others  of  a  more  folemn  and  majeftic  nature,  as  a  vidory  maybe  celebrated 
in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  an  heroic  poem.    Had  the  ancients  given  place 
to  rallery  on  any  of  their  Coins,  I  queftion  not  but  they  v/ould  have  been 
the  moft  valued  parts  of  a  colle6lion.      Befides  the  entertainment  we  fliould 
have  found  in  them,  they  would  have  fhewn  us  the  different  ftate  of  wit,  as 
it  floriflied  or  decayed  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.      There  is 
no  doubt,  fays  Philander,   but    our  forefathers,   if  they  had  pleafed,   could 
have  been  as  witty  as  their  pofterity.      But  I  am  of  opinion,  they  induftri- 
oufly  avoided  it  on  their  Coins,  that  they  might  not  give  us  occafion  to  fuf- 
pe61  their  fnicerity.    Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  fatire,  we  fhould  not  have 
thought  they  had  defigried  fo  much  to  inftru^l  as  to  divert  us.   I  have  heard, 
fays  EiLgenius,  that  the  Romans  ftamped  feveral  Coins  on  the  fame  occafion. 
If  we  follow  their  example,   there  will  be  no  danger  of  deceiving  pofterity ; 
fince  the  more  ferious  fort  of  Medals  may  ferve  as  comments  on  thofe  of  a 
lighter  character.      However  it  is,    the  rallery  of  the  moderns  cannot  be 
worfe  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.      But  hitherto  you  have  only  men- 
tioned fuch  Coins  as  were  made  on  the  Emperor,  I  have  feen  feveral  of  our 
own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a  compliment  to  private  perfons.   There 
are  pieces  of  money,  fays  Philander,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, were  coined  in  honor  of  the  fenate,  army  or  people.      I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  feen  in  the  upper  empire  the  face  of  any  private  perfon 
that  was  not  fome  v/ay  related  to  the  Imperial  family.      Sejanus  has  indeed 
his  confulfhip  mentioned  on  a  Coin  of  Tiberius,  as  he  has  the  honor  to  give 
a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified.     We  are  now  come 
to  the  legend  or  infcription  of  our  Medals,   which  as  it  is  one  of  the  more 
efiential  parts  of  them,  it  may  deferve  to  be  examined  more  at  length.   You 
have  chofen  a  very  fliort  text  to  enlarge  upon,  fays  Cynthio:  I  fliould  as  foon 
expecl  to  fee  a  critic  on  the  pofy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  infcription  of  a  Medal. 
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1  have  Teen  feveral  modern  Coins,  fays  Philander,  that  have  had  part  of  the 
legend  running  round  the  edges,  like  the  Decus  et  Tutamen  in  our  milled 
money;  fo  that  a  few  years  will  probably  wear  out  theaclion  that  the  Coin 
was  defigned  to  perpetuate.  The  ancients  were  too  wife  to  regifter  their  ex- 
ploits on  fo  nice  afurface.  I  fliould  fancy,  fays  Eugenius,  the  moderns  may 
have  chofen  this  part  of  the  Medal  for  the  infcription,  that  the  figures  on 
each  fide  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I  have  obferved  in  feveral 
old  Coins  a  kind  of  confufion  between  the  legend  and  the  device.  The 
figures  and  letters  were  fo  mingled  together,  thatone  would  think  the  coiner 
was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the  money  to  bellow  the  feveral  words  of 
his  infcription.  You  have  found  out  fomething  like  an  excufe,  fays  Phi- 
lander, for  your  milled  Medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they  have 
other  infcriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverfe.  Your  modern  defigners  can- 
not contrail  the  occafion  of  the  Medal  into  an  infcription  that  is  proper  to 
the  volume  they  write  upon:  fo  that  having  fcribbled  over  both  fides,  they 
are  forced,  as  it  were,  to  write  upon  the  margin.  The  firfl  fault  therefore 
that  I  fliall  find  v/ith  a  modern  legend,  is  its  difii.ifivenefs.  You  have  fometimes 
the  whole  fide  of  a  Medal  over-run  with  it.  One  would  fancy  the  author 
had  a  defign  o{  htin^  Ciceronian  in  his  Latin,  and  of  making  a  round  period, 
I  will  give  you  only  the  reverfe  of  a  Coin  fiamped  by  the  prefent  Emperor 
oi  Germany,  on  tlie  raifingofthe  [legeoi  Vienna.  VIENNA  aVstrIae  -^-  IVLII 
AB  aChMETE  II.  OBSESSA  f-  SEPT.  eX  InSPERATO  AB  EO  DeSERTA  EST. 
I  fliould  take  this,  fays  Cynthio,  for  the  paragraph  of  a  Gazette,  rather  than 
the  infcription  of  a  Medal.  I  remember  you  reprefented  your  ancient 
Coins  as  abridgments  of  hiftory;  but  your  modern,  if  there  are  many  of 
them  like  this,  fhould  themfelves  be  epitomifed.  Compare  with  this,  fays 
Philander,  the  brevity  and  comprehenfivenefs  of  thofe  legends  that  appear 
on  ancient  Coins. 

Salus  Generis  humani.  Tellus  Jtabilita.  Gloria  Orbis  Terrce.  Pacator  Orbis. 
Rejlitutor  Orbis  Terrarum.  Gaudium  Reipublica.  Hilaritas  populi  Romani.  Bono 
Reipuh.  nati.  Roma  renafcens.  Libertas  rejiituta.  Sceculum  Aureum.  Puellce 
Faujliniance .  Rex  Parthis  datus.  Vi£loria  Germanica.  Fides  Mutua.  Afia  Sub- 
a^a.  Judaa  capta.  Amor  mutuiis.  Genetrix  orbis.  Sideribus  recepta.  Genio 
Senatus.  Fides  exercitus.  Providentia  Senatds.  Rejlitiitori  Hifpania.  Adventui 
Aug.  Britannia.  Regna  Ad/ignata.  Adlocutio.  Difcipulina  Augujti.  Felicitas 
publica-     Rex  Armenis  datus. 

What  a  majefly  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in  thefe  fliort  infcriptions! 
Are  not  you  amazed  to  fee  fo  muchhiflory  gathered  into  fo  fmall  a  compafs? 
You  have  often  the  fubjed  of  a  volume  in  a  couple  of  words.  II 
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If  our  modern  Medals  are  fo  very  prolix  in  their  profe,  they  are  every  whit 
as  tedious  in  their  verfe.  You  have  fometimes  a  dull  epigram  of  four  lines. 
This,  fays  Cynthio,  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  immortalife  puns  and  quibbles, 
and  to  letpoflerity  fee  their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A  Coin, 
I  find,  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  a  bad  poet.  If  he  cannot  become  immortal  by 
the  goodnefs  of  his  verfe,  he  may  by  the  durablenefs  of  the  metal  that  fup- 
ports  it.  I  fhall  give  you  an  inftance,  fays  Philander,  from  a  Medal  o^GuJh- 
vus  Adolphus,  that  will  fland  as  an  eternal  monument  of  dulnefs  and  bravery. 

Miles  ego  Chrifli,  Chrijlo  ducejlerno  tyrannos, 

Htereticos  fimul  ete^lco  meis  pedibus. 
Parcere  Chriflicolis  me,  debellare  feroces 

Papicolas  Chrijlus  dux  mens  en  animal. 

It  is  well,  fays  Cynthio,  you  tell  us  this  is  a  Medal  of  the  Great  Gvjlavus: 
I  fhould  have  taken  it  for  fome  one  of  his  Gothic  predecefTors.     Does  it  not 
bring  into  yonx  raind  Alexander  the  Great's  being  accompanied  with  a  Chce- 
rilus  in  his  Perfian  expedition?  If  you  are  offended  at  the  homelinefs  of  this 
infcription,   fays  Philander,  what  would  you  think  of  fuch  as  have  neither 
fenfe  nor  grammar  in  them  ?  I  affure  you  I  have  feen  the  face  of  many  a  great 
Monarch  hemmed  in  with  falfe  Latin.      But  it  is  not  only  the  flupidity  and 
tedioufnefs  of  thefe  infcriptions  that  I  find  fault  with;  fuppofing  them  of  a 
moderate  length  and  proper  fenfe,  why  muft  they  be  in  verfe?  We  fhould 
be  furprifed  to  fee  the  title  of  a  ferious  book  in  rhime,  yet  it  is  every  whit  as 
ridiculous  to  give  the  fubje6l  of  a  Medal  in  a  piece  of  an  hexameter.     This 
however  is  the  practice  of  our  modern  medallifts.      If  we  look  into  the  an- 
cient infcriptions,  you  fee  an  air  of  fimplicity  in  the  words,  but  a  great  mag- 
nificence in  the  thought;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modern  Medals  you  have 
generally  a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  heroic 
verfe.     Where  the  fenfe  of  an  infcription  is  low,   it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
daSlyis  a.nd Jpondees  to  raife  it;  where  it  is  noble,   it  has  no  need  of  fuch  af- 
fected ornaments.      I  remember  a  Medal  of  Philip  the  fecond,  on  Charles  le 
Quiiifs  refigning  to  him   the  Kingdom   of  Spain,  with  this  infcription,   Ut 
Quiefcat  Atlas.     The  device  is  a  Hercules  with  the  fphere  on   his  flioulders. 
Notwithflanding  the   thought  is  poetical,   I  dare  fay  you  would  think   the 

beauty  of  the   infcription   very    much  loft,    had   it  been requiefcat  ut 

Atlas.     To  inftance  a  Medal  of  our  own  nation.    After  the  conclufion  of  the 

peace  with  Holland,  there  was  one  ftamped  with  the  following  legend 

Redeant  Commercia  Flandris.  The  thought  is  here  great  enoug'h,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  would  have  looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of  profe. 
I  think  truly,  fays  Eugenius,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  make  the  infcription 

run 
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run  like  a  piece  of  a  verfe,  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old  author.  But 
I  would  fain  have  your  opinion  on  fuch  infcriptions  as  are  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  poets.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  this  fort  that  have  been  very  pret- 
tily applied,  and  I  fancy  when  they  are  chofen  with  art,  they  fhould  not 
be  thought  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  Medals. 

Which  ever  fide  I  take,  fays  Philander,  I  am  like  to  have  a  great  party 
againft  me.  Thofe  who  have  formed  their  relifli  on  old  Coins,  will  by  no 
means  allow  of  fuch  an  innovation;  on  the  contrary,  your  men  of  wit  will 
be  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  improvement  on  ancient  Medals.  You  will 
oblige  us  however  to  let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  choice  of  your  quotations,  fince  you  feem  to  lay  a  ftrefs  on  their 
being  chofen  with  art.  You  muft  know  then,  fays  Eugenius,  I  do  not  think 
it  enough  that  a  quotation  tells  us  plain  matter  of  fa6l,  unlefs  it  has  fome 
other  accidental  ornaments  to  fet  it  off.  Indeed  if  a  great  a6lion  that  fel- 
dom  happens  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  is  exadly  defcribed  in  the 
paffage  of  an  old  poet,  it  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  furprife,  and 
may  therefore  deferve  a  place  on  a  Medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  fmgle  circumflance  of  the  action  fpecified 
in  the  quotation,  it  pleafes  a  man  to  fee  an  old  exploit  copied  out  as  it  were 
by  a  modern,  and  running  parallel  with  it  in  feveral  of  its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only  apt,  but  has  in  it  a  turn 
of  wit  or  fatire,  it  is  ftill  the  better  qualified  for  a  Medal,  as  it  has  a  double 
capacity  of  pleafing. 

But  there  is  no  infcription  litter  for  a  Medal,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  quo- 
tation that  befides  its  aptnefs  has  fomething  in  it  lofty  and  fublime:  for 
fuch  a  one  ftrikes  in  with  the  natural  greatnefs  of  the  foul,  and  produces  a 
high  idea  of  the  perfon  or  adion  it  celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
defigns  of  a  Medal. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleafant,  fays  Eugenius,  to  fee  a  verfe  of  an  old  poet, 
revolting  as  it  were  from  its  original  fenfe,  and  fiding  with  a  modern  fub- 
je(5i.  But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willingly  of  its  own  accord,  without  being 
forced  to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words,  or  the  punctuation :  for  when  this 
happens,  it  is  no  longer  the  verfe  of  an  ancient  poet,  but  of  him  that  has 
converted  it  to  his  own  ufe. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhaufted  your  fubje61,  fays  Philander; 
and  I  think  the  criticifms  you  have  made  on  the  poetical  quotations  that  we 
fo  often  meet  with  in  our  modern  Medals,  may  be  very  well  applied  to 
the  mottos  of  books,  and  other  infcriptions  of  the  fame  nature.  But  before 
we  quit  the  legends  of  Medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit 
that  florifhes  very  much  on  many  of  the  modern,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germaiiy, 

VOL.  I.  U  u  u  when 
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when  they  reprefent  in  the  infcription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 
As   to  mention  to   you    another  of  Gvjlavus  Adolphus.      ChrIstVs  DVX 
ERGO  TRIVMphVs.      If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  out  the  figures  from 
the  feveral  words,   and  range   them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find 
they  amount  to  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  Medal  was  coined;  for  do  not 
you  obferve  fome  of  the   letters  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft,   and 
top  it  over  their  fellows?  thefe  you  muft  confider  in  a  double  capacity,  as 
letters  or  as  cyphers.      Your  Xdhox'xon?,  German  wits  will   turn  you  over  a 
whole  didionary  for  one  of  thefe  ingenious  devices.    You  would  fancy  per- 
haps they  were  fearching  after  an  apt  claffical   term,    but  inflead  of  that, 
they  are   looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.     When 
therefore  vou  fee  any  of  thefe  infcriptions,  you  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in 
them   for   the  thought,   as  for   the  year  of  the  Lord.     There  are  foreign 
univerfities  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  fo  much  in  vogue,   that  as  you  praife 
a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent  philofopher  or  poet,   it  is  an  or- 
dinary character  among  them  to  be  a  great  chrc^nogrammatift.     Thefe  are 
probably,  fays  Cynthio,  fome  of  thofe  mild  provinces  of  acroflic  land,   that 
Mr.  Dryden  has  affigned  to  his  anagrams,  wings  and  altars.     We  have  now 
done,  1  fuppofe,  with  the  legend  of  a  Medal.      I  think  you  promifed  us  in 
the  next  place  to  fpeak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  part  of  a  Coin,  replied  Philander, 
in  our  difcourfe  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  ancient  Medals,  I  fhall  only  jufl  touch 
on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient  and  the  modern  differ.  In  the  firll 
place,  the  Romans  always  appear  in  the  proper  drefs  of  their  country,  in- 
fomuch  that  you  fee  the  little  variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the 
Medal.  They  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  Emperor 
of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloke  or  a  Phrygian  mitre.  On  the  contrary,  our  mo- 
dern Medals  are  full  of  Togas  and  Tunicas,  Trabeas  and  Paludamentums,  with 
a  multitude  of  the  like  antiquated  garments,  that  have  not  been  in  fafliion 
thefe  thoufand  years.  You  fee  very  often  a  King  of  England  or  France 
dreffed  up  like  a  Julius  Ccefar.  One  would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  pafs 
themfelves  upon  pofterity  for  Roman  Emperors.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  run  through  feveral  cufloms  and  religions,  that  appear  in  our  ancient 
and  modern  Coins.  Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  allufions  to  Roman 
cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the  medals  of  our  own  nation.  Nay,  very  often 
they  carry  the  figure  of  a  heathen  god.  If  pofterity  takes  its  notions  of  us 
from  our  Medals,  they  muft  fancy  one  of  our  Kings  paid  a  great  devotion 
to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  profefied  worfhipper  of  Apollo,  or  at  beft 
that  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  paganifm  and  chriftianity.  Had 
the  old  Romayishtexi  guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance,  there  would  have  been 

fo 
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fo  great  a  confufxon  in  their  antiquities,  that  their  Coins  would  not  have  had 
half  the  ufes  we  now  find  in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  Medals  as  fo 
many  monuments  configned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  poffibly  lafl  when 
all  other  memorials  of  the  fame  age  are  worn  out  or  loll.  They  are  a  kind 
of  prefent  that  thofe  who  are  actually  in  being  make  over  to  fuch  as  lie  hid 
within  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were  they  only  defigned  to  infl;ru6l  the  three 
or  four  fucceeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  mif- 
underftood :  but  as  they  may  pafs  into  the  hands  of  a  pofterity,  that  lie 
many  removes  from  us,  and  are  like  to  a61:  their  part  in  the  world,  when 
its  governments,  manners,  and  religions,  may  be  quite  altered;  we  ought 
to  take  a  particular  care  not  to  make  any  falfe  reports  in  them,  or  to  charge 
them  with  any  devices  that  may  look  doubtful  or  unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  feen,  fays  Eiigenius,  a  medallic  hillory  of  the  prefent  King 
of  France.  One  might  exped,  methinks,  to  fee  the  Medals  of  that  nation 
in  the  higheft  perfection,  when  there  is  a  fociety  penfioned  and  fet  apart  on 
purpofe  for  the  defigning  of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  pleafe,  fays  Philander,  in  the  light  that 
our  foregoing  obfervations  have  fet  them:  but  on  this  condition,  that  you 
do  not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any  more  than  my  own  private 
opinion.  In  the  firft  place  then,  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  learn  from  the 
French  Medals  either  the  religion,  cufloms,  or  habits  of  the  French  nation. 
You  fee  on  fome  of  them  the  crofs  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  others  Hercules's 
club.  In  one  you  have  an  Angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I  fancy,  fays 
Cynthio,  pofterity  would  be  as  much  puzzled  on  the  religion  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
were  they  to  learn  it  from  his  Medals,  as  we  are  at  prefent  on  that  of  Con- 
Jlantine  the  Great.  It  is  certain,  fays  Philander,  there  is  the  fame  mixture  of 
chriftian  and  pagan  in  their  Coins;  nor  is  there  a  lefs  confufion  in  their 
cuftoms.  For  example,  what  relation  is  there  between  the  figure  of  a  bull, 
and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America^  The  Romans  made  ufe  of 
this  type  in  allufion  to  one  of  their  own  cuftoms  at  the  fending  out  of  a 
colony.  But  for  the  French,  a  ram,  a  hog,  or  an  elephant,  would  have  been 
every  whit  as  fignificant  an  emblem.  Then  can  any  thing  be  more  unna- 
tural than  to  fee  a  King  of  France  drelfed  like  an  Emperor  of  Rorne,  with  his 
arms  ftripped  up  to  the  elbows,  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a  chlamys  over  his 
fhoulders?  I  fancy,  fays  Eugenius,  the  fociety  of  medallifts  would  give  you 
their  reafons  for  what  they  have  done.  You  yourfelf  allow  the  legend  to 
be  Latin,  and  why  may  not  the  cuftoms  and  ornaments  be  of  the  fame  coun- 
try as  the  language?  efpecially  fince  they  are  all  of  them  fo  univerfally  un- 
derftood  by  the  learned.  I  own  to  you,  fays  Philander,  if  they  only  defign 
to  deliver  down  to  pofterity  the  feveral  parts  of  their  Great  Monarch's 
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hiftory,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  circumflances  of  a  Medal;  but  I  fancy- 
it  would  be  as  great  a  pleafure  and  inftrudion  for  future  ages,  to  fee  the 
drelTes  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  as  their  buildings  and  vi^lories.  Be- 
fides,  I  do  not  think  they  have  always  chofen  a  proper  occafion  for  a  Medal. 
There  is  one  ftruck,  for  example,  on  the E^zgli/Ji  failing  in  their  attempts  on 
Dimkirk:  when  in  the  lafl;  reign  they  endeavored  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and 
bombard  the  town.  What  have  the  French  here  done  to  boaft  of?  A  Medal 
however  you  have  with  this  infcription,  DVNKIRKA  Illaesa.  Not  to 
cavil  at  the  two  K's  in  Dunkirka,  or  the  impropriety  of  the  word  Illczfa,  the 
whole  Medal,  in  my  opinion,  tends  not  fo  much  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
as  of  the  EngliJJi. 

quos  opimus 


Fallare  et  effugere  ejl  triumphus. 

I  could  mention  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  leafl  what  I  take  for  fuch.  But 
at  the  fame  time  muft  be  forced  to  allow,  that  this  feries  of  Medals  is  the 
moh  perfect  of  any  among  the  moderns  in  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  apt- 
nefs  of  the  device,  and  the  propriety  of  the  legend.  In  thefe  and  other 
particulars,  the  French  Medals  come  nearer  the  ancients  than  thofe  of  any 
other  country,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the  befl 
lights  that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  fcience  in  general. 

I  muft  not  here  forget  to  mention  the  medallic  hiftory  of  the  Popes, 
where  there  are  many  Coins  of  an  excellent  workmanfhip,  as  I  think  they 
have  none  of  thofe  faults  that  I  have  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  fet.  They 
are  always  Roman  Catholic  in  the  device  and  in  the  legend,  which  are  both 
of  them  many  times  taken  out  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  therefore  not  un- 
fuitable  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  they  reprefent.  Thus  when  Innocent 
XI,  lay  under  terrible  apprehenfions  of  the  French  King,  he  put  out  a  Coin, 
that  on  the  reverfe  of  it  had  a  ftiip  toft^ed  on  the  waves,  to  reprefent  the 
church.  Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  walking  on  the  waters, 
and  St.  Peter  ready  to  fink  at  his  feet.  The  infcription,  if  I  remember, 
was  in  Latin,  Help  Lord,  or  elfe  I  periJJi.  This  puts  me  in  mind,  {^ays  Cynthio, 
of  a  pafquinade,  that  at  the  fame  time  was  fixed  up  at  Rome.  Ad  Galli  can- 
turn  Petrusjlet.  But  methinks,  under  this  head  of  the  figures  on  ancient  and 
modern  Coins,  we  might  expe6l  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  difference 
that  appears  in  the  workmanfhip  of  each.  You  muftknow  then,  fays  Phi- 
lander, that  till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there  was  a  general 
decay  in  all  the  arts  of  defigning,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  the  head 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face.  They  always  appear  in  profit, 
toufe  a  French  term  of  art,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a  head,  that,   in  my 
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opinion,  has  fomething  in  it  very  majeflic,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuits  befl 
with  the  dimenfions  of  a  Medal.  Befides  that  it  {hews  the  nofe  and  eye- 
brows, with  the  feveral  prominencies  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  diftindly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  In  the  lower  empire  you 
have  abundance  of  broad  Gothic  faces,  like  fo  many  fvdl  moons  on  the  fide 
of  a  Coin.  Among  the  moderns  too,  we  have  of  both  forts,  though  the 
finefl  are  made  after  the  antique.  In  the  next  place,  you  find  the  figures 
ofmany  ancient  Coins  rifing  up  in  a  much  more  beautiful  r^/zV/ than  thofe  on 
the  modern.  This  too  is  a  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  fo  that  you  fee  the  face  finking  by  degrees  in  the  feveral  declen- 
fions  of  the  empire,  till  about  Coii/lantiru  s  time  it  lies  almoft  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  Medal.  After  this  it  appears  fo  very  plain  and  uniform,  that 
one  would  think  the  coiner  looked  on  the  flatnefs  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the 
greatefl  beauties  in  fculpture.  I  fancy,  fays  Eugenius,  the  fculptors  of  that 
age  had  the  fame  relilh  as  a  Greek  prieft  that  was  buying  fome  religious 
pi(51ures  at  Venice.  Among  others  he  was  fhewn  a  noble  piece  of  Titian. 
The  prieft  having  well  furveyed  it,  was  very  much  fcandalifed  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  relief,  as  he  termed  it.  You  know,  fays  he,  our  religion 
forbids  all  idolatry:  we  admit  of  no  images  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  on  a 
frnooth  furface:  the  figure  you  have  here  fhewn  me,  ftands  fo  much  out 
to  the  eye,  that  I  would  no  fooner  fuffer  it  in  my  church  than  a  ftatue.  I 
could  recommend  your  Greek  prieft,  fays  Philander,  to  abundance  of  cele- 
brated painters  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  that  would  not  fail  to  pleafe  him. 
We  muft  own  however,  that  the  figures  on  feveral  of  our  modern  Medals 
are  raifed  and  rounded  to  a  very  great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare 
them  in  this  particular  with  the  moft  finifhed  among  the  ancients,  your 
men  of  art  declare  univerfally  for  the  latter. 

Cynthio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well  pleafed  with  Philander's  dif- 
courfe,  were  glad  however  to  find  it  at  an  end:  for  the  fun  began  to  gather 
ftrength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced  the  fhelter  of  their  walks  in  feveral 
places.  Philander  had  no  fooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  fenfible  of  the 
heat  himfelf,  and  immediately  propofed  to  his  friends  the  retiring  to  his 
lodgings,  and  getting  a  thicker  fhade  over  their  heads.  They  both  of  them 
very  readily  clofed  with  the  propofal,  and  by  that  means  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  finifhing  my  dialogue. 
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Frons  prima  midtos;  rara  mens  intelligit 

Quod  interiore  condidit  cura  angido.  Phaed. 

MuUa  poetarum  veniet  manus,  Auxilio  qua 

Sit  mihi Hor. 
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N        D       E       X. 


A. 


A  CAETES,  his  flory,  page  207,  235. 
Zj    Achaia,  defcribed  by  a  medal,  496,  497. 

J^M.  ASiaeon,  transformed  into  a  flag,  igo,  229,  Sec. 

Adrian,  medals  ftruck  on  his  progrefs  through  the 
empire,  493. 

AEiieid  III.   tranflation  of  a  ftory  in  it,  54,  S:c. 

AEneid  compared  with  the  Georgic,  246. 

AEjcidapius,  his  birth,  167. 

AEtna,  defcription  of  its  eruptions,  14,  54. 

Africa  explained  by  a  medal,  486,  487.  Its  noxious 
animals  defcribed  by  the  poets,  ibid. 

Aglauros  transformed  into  a  l^atue,    174. 

Albula  river  defcribed,  43. 

Antioch,  defcribed  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  501. 

Arabia  reprefented  on  a  medal,  and  defcribed  by 
the  poets,  502,  503. 

Augujius,  explanation  of  a  medal  ftamped  to  his  me- 
mory, 482  to  484.  Another  of  his  medals,  460, 
Horace  s  ode  upon  his  defign  to  rebuild  Troy,  139. 


B. 


25^  CCHt/ 5,  his  birth,   193. 

■^  Barometer,  its  defcription  in  3.  Latin  poem,  514. 
Battle  of  the  pigmies  and  cranes,  a  Lati7i  poem,  517. 
Battus  transformed  into  a  touch-flone,   173. 
Bees,  Virgil's  defcription  of  them,   17,  &:c. 
Berkley's  bombardment  of  the  coaft  of  France,   14. 
Blenheim  battle  celebrated,  70,  Sec. 
£tf)i?i  battle  defcribed,  g,  10. 

Brafs,ancient  or  modern  diftinguifhed  by  the  talle,5  2  7 . 
Britannia,   her  happinefs  and  glory,   51,  53,  62,  76. 

Defcription  of  her  by  a  medal,  495,  496. 
Burnet  (Dr.)  aLflft'wpoem  on  his  facred  theory  of  the 

earth,  535. 


c 


C. 


ABMUS's  fiery,   183,  226,  S:c. 
Caduccus,  or  rod  of  Mercury,  defcribed  on  a  me- 
dal, 464,  465. 


Cecilia,  a  fong  for  that  faint's  day,  31. 

Caejars,   Roman,  the  charaflers  afcribed  to  them  on 

medals,  509. 
Calijlo,  her  rtory,  161. 
Campaign,  a  poem,  61. 
Cap  worn  by  the  eaftern  nations,  476. 
Cato,  a  tragecly,  263.  Verfes  with  that  play  prefented 

to  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  371. 
Cave  of  Polypliemus  defcribed,  56,  Sec. 
CharlesY.  a  medal  on  his  refigning  the  crown  to  Phi- 

lip,y2. 
Chaftity  defcribed  on  a  medal,  441  to  444. 
Chaucer  s  poetry  celebrated,  34. 
Chronogrammatifts,  German,  ridiculed,   514. 
Church,  danger  of  it  reprefented  on  a  Pope's  coin, 

538- 
Cte/^/wn,  the  poet,  his  charafter,  220,  228. 
Claudius,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  465. 
Clitumnus  river  defcribed,  43, 
Commodus,   explanation  of  one  of  his  medals,    471 

to  473 
Concord  defcribed  on  a  medal,  435. 
Congreve,  his  ikill  in  poetry,  38. 
Conjlantine,  Emperor,  the  fign  that  appeared  to  him 

in  the  heavens,   473.     A  coin  of  his  explained, 

453- 
Cornu-copia  explained,  435,  462,  471. 
Corona  radiata,  on   medals,  why  it  reprefented   the 

fun,  484. 
Co;onu,  her  ftory,  167. 
Cotes,  [Digby,  Efq;)  his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 

256. 
Cowley  s  poetry  celebrated,  35. 
Coin,    old,    licked   by  an  antiquary  to  find  out  its 

age,  505. 
Coins    of    the    old   Romans   compared    to   Gazettes, 

507- 
Coins,  ancient  and  modern,  the  different  workman- 

fhip  of  each,  516. 
Craggs  (Mr.)  Secretary,  his  charaflerby  Mr.  Pope,4i-j. 
Cranes  battle  with  the  pigmies,  a  Latin  poem,  517. 
C)r/oj;i  defcribed,  24,  57. 
Cycnus  transformed  into  a  fwan,  159. 

Zzz2  DA  CI, 


D       E       X. 


D. 


H. 


T-\ACI,   a  medal  on  trajan  s  \i&ory  over  them, 

-^  474- 

Domitian,   Martial  cenfured  for  refle£ling  on  his  me- 
mory, 476,  477. 
Dormer,  his  fate  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  lamented, 

71- 

Drummer,  a  comedy,  377. 

Dryden,  a  panegyric  on  his  tranllations  of  the  Latin 
poets,  3,  4,  10. 

Dunkirk,  the  motto  of  a  medal  on  that  town  cen- 
fured, 516. 


fJA  LLIFAX  (Lord)  letter  to  him  from  Italy,  41. 
Hannes  (Dr.)  a.  Latin  copyof  verfes  to  him,  530. 
Happinefs,  an  emblem  of  it  on  a  medal,  456. 
Heliogabalus,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  438. 
Hermaphroditus  s  iiory ,   214. 
Hejiod,  a  character  of  his  writings,  242,  243. 
Honor  joined  on  a  medal  with  Viftory,  434. 
Hope  defcribed  on  a  medal,  438,  &cc. 
Hughes   {John,  Efq;)    his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of 
Cato,  250. 


EARTH,  its  facred  theory  by  Dr.  Burnet,  a  Latin 
poem  on  it,  535. 
Echo's  transformation,  198,  231. 
Egypt  defcribed  by  a  medal,  489,  490.     Its  fertihty, 

489.     Its  Sijlrum,   ibid.     Its  idolatry,  490. 
Envy  defcribed,  176,  177. 
Epilogue  to  the  Britijh  Enchanters,  137. 

to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  369. 

to  the  Drummer,  500. 

Equity  defcribed  on  a  medal,  444. 

Eridanus  river  defcribed,  43. 

Eternity  defcribed  on  a  medal,  444. 

izirojia's  rape,  180,  225. 

Eujden  [Laurence,  Efq;)   his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of 

Cato,  251. 


JANUARY,   Hefiod's  defcription  of  that  month, 
^43-  . 
Immortality  of  the  foul,  Cato''s  foliloquy  on  it,  357- 
Innocent  XI.  (Pope)  his  coin  to  reprefent  the  danger 

of  the  church,  516. 
Infcription  on  medals  examined,  511,  See. 
Italy,  its  fertility  and  mifery,  49.     Defcribed  by  a 

medal,  493,  494. 
Judea  defcribed  on  feveral  old  coins,  498,  499. 
Juft  man,  his  fecurity,    139,  140. 


K. 


J/'NELLER    [Sir  Godfrey)  verfes   to  him  on  his 
•*'-  pifture  of  Gcofg«  I.  374. 


L. 


IDELITY   defcribed  on  a  medal,   437,  43S, 
464.  ^ 

Fortune,  tranflation  of  Horace  s  ode  to  her,  441. 
France  defcribed  by  a  medal,  492,  493. 
French  medals,  an  account  of  them,   515. 
Fruitfulnefs,    emblem    of    it    on    a   medal,    46S, 

469- 


GA  LB  A,  a  coin  of  his  explained,  434. 
Garth,  (Dr.)  his  epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 

369- 
George  I.  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  pidlure 

of  that  King,  374. 

Georgic  of  Virgil  compared  with  his  AEncid,  246. 

German  chronogrammatifts  ridiculed,  514. 

Good  will,  an  emblem  of  it  on  a  medal.  465. 

Gordianus  Pius,  a  medal  of  his  explained,  437. 


T  ABARUM,  a  military  enfign  of  the  Romans,  de- 
-*-'  fcribed,  473. 
Laomedon,  a  refleftion  on  his  falfehood  and  tyranny, 

140. 
Legend  on  medals  examined,  511,  512. 
Lewis  XIV.  his  ambition  and  cruelty,   13. 
Liberty,    its  charms,  51.     Defcription  of  it   on   a 

medal,  454,  455. 
Locke,  his  account  of  wit,  231. 
Lucius  Vcrus,  a  medal  on  his  victory  over  the  Parthir 

ans,  476. 


M. 


'A^APx.CUS  Aurclius,  explanation   of  three  of  his 
■'■''■  coins,  478  to  482. 
Mariners  transformed  to  dolphins,  207. 
Marlborough    (Duke)    defcription    of   his    march    to 
Germany,  63,  8cc.     His  interview  with  Prince  Eu- 
gene, 64.     His  return  to  the  Netherlands,  75. 

Martial 


INDEX. 


Martial  cenfured  for  reflefting  on  the  memory  of 
Domitian,  476. 

Mary  (K.  William  s  Queen)  her  death  lamented,  16. 

Mauritania  defcribed  on  a  medal,  490,  Sec. 

Medalions  defcribed,  507,  508. 

Medals,  ancient,  dialogues  on  their  ufefulnefs,  419. 

Medals,  ilomfln,  illuftrated  by  the  iato  poets,  485. 

Medals,  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
ones,  506.  Why  the  ancients  made  them  of 
brafs  or  copper,  ibid.  When  they  paffed  as  cur- 
tent  coin,  507.  Their  mottos  or  infcriptions  en- 
quired into,  511,  Sec.  Account  oi  French  ones, 
515.  Medallic  hiftory  of  the  Popes,  516.  Fopes 
verfes  on  the  treatife  of  medals,  415. 

Mercury  s  rod,  or  Caduceus,  defcribed  on  a  medal, 
464,  465. 

Military  fury  fhut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  475. 

Milton,h.is  poetry  celebrated,  36.  His  ftyle  imitated, 

54- 
Mincio  river  defcribed,  43. 

Montague's  poetry  celebrated,  38. 

Mufic,  its  charms,  32,  33. 


N. 


TU'AMUR,  Cege  of  it  defcribed,   11. 
'''    JVar  river  defcribed,  43. 
Narcijfuss  ftory,   200,  232,  &:c. 
Najfau,  a  panegyric  on  that  family,   1 1 . 
Navy  of  K.  WH-Ham  III.  defcription  of  its  triumphs, 

12,  13. 
Kemaean  games,  what  ^va.s  the  reward  of  the  viftor, 

496. 
Nero,  explanation  of  his  medal  on  his  marriage  with 

OSlavia,  469,  Sec. 
Nile,  defcription  of  that  river,   154,  224. 


O. 

OAKEN  garland  on  old  medals  explained,  461, 
S:c.     When  diltributed  as  a  reward,  462. 

Ocyrrlwe  transformed  to  a  mare,   171. 

Olives,  abundance  of  them  in  Spain,  492. 

Ormondes  bravery,    15. 

Orpheus,  the  power  of  his  lyre,  32,  137. 

Ovid,  general  character  of  his  Metamorphojes,  226. 
The  loftinefs  of  his  ideas,  and  a  remark  on  his 
commentators,  221.  Charafter  of  Alexander  Tope's 
notes  upon  him,  221. 


PALM-TREE,  why  reprefented  on  coins  relat- 
ing to  Judea,  499,  500. 
ParQey,   a  garland  of  it  the  reward  of  the  viilor  in 
the  Nemaean  games,  496. 


Partft/a  defcribed  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  500. 

Parthians,  a  medal  on  Lucius  Verus's  viftory  over 
them,  476. 

Peace  defcribed  on  a  medal,  436,  464. 

Pentheus's  ftory,  204,  236.     His  death,  212,  234. 

Perjius,  a  better  poet  than  Lucan,  504. 

Phcebus,  defcription  of  his  throne,   145, 

Phenix  defcribed  on  a  medal,  444  to  448. 

Phaeton  s  dory,  144,219.  His  lifters  transformed 
into  trees,   157. 

Philip  n.  a  gold  medal  of  his  weighing  22  lib.  507. 
A  medal  of  his  on  Charles  V.  refigning  the  crown 
to  him,  5  12. 

Philips  [Ambrofe,  Efq;)  his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of 
Cato,  259. 

Piety  defcribed  on  a  medal,  443. 

Plane-tree,  Cicero's  obfervation  on  it,   505. 

Plenty  defcribed  on  a  medal,  436,  437,  462,  463. 

Poets,  EngliJIi,  a  poem  on  the  chief  of  them,  34. 

Polyphemus  and  his  cave  defcribed,  56,  See. 

Pope  [Alexander,  Efq;)  his  prologue  to  Cato,  260.  His 
verfes  on  the  treatife  of  medals,  415.  His  cha- 
rafter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  417. 

Popes,  their  medallic  hiftory,  516. 

Prologues:  to  the  Tender  Hiifband,  136.  To  the  tra- 
gedy of  Cato,  260.      To  the  Drummer,  382. 

PruJJia  (King  of)  a  heavy  gold  medal  in  his  collec- 
tion,  507. 

Puppet-fhow,  a  iflto  poem,   532. 

Pigmies  battle  with  the  cranes,  a  Latin  poem,  517. 


Q 


UEEN  Carolina,  verfes  prefented  to  her  (when 
Princefs  of  Wales)  with  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
371- 


R. 


RABBETS,  the  multitude  of  them  in   Spain, 
491.     Rallery   avoided   by  the  old  Romans  on 
their  coins,  509,510. 
Rape  of  Europa,   180,  225. 
Raphael,  his  art  in  painting,  49. 
Refurredion,  a  Latiii  poem,  523. 
Rejwic,   a  Latin  poem  on  the  peace  concluded  there, 

507- 

Roman  Caefars,  the  charaflers  afcribed  to   them  on 
medals,   509. 

Romans  (old)  their  habit,  466. 

Rome  defcribed,  47,  494.      Its  commonwealth  repre- 
fented by  a  ftranded  veffel,  480,  481. 

Rojamond,  an  opera,   85.     Copy  of  verfes  to  the  au- 
thor, 81. 

Rqfcommon  (Lord)  his  poetry  celebrated,  37. 

Rofs  [Alexander]  charafter  of  his  notes  upon  Ovid,  221. 

Riiffel  (Admiral)  his  bravery,   14,  15. 

SAGULUM, 


N       D       E       X. 


s. 


CAGULUM,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  defcribed  on  a 
.    medal,  492. 

Salmacis,  her  dory^   214. 

Scales  on  old  coins  explained,  460. 

Schdkmherg  battle  celebrated,  65,  66. 

Security  defcribed  on  a  medal,  440,  8cc. 

Semele,  her  flory,   194,  230. 

Sheep,  the  emblem  of  Trance,  492. 

Ships  of  the  Romans,  a  conjefture  that  they  had 
their  tutelar  deities,  458,  479. 

Shipwrecks  defcribed,  458,  8cc.  479. 

Sicily  defcribed  on  a  medal,  497,  49S. 

Sijirum  or  Timbrel  of  the  Egyptians,  4S9. 

Slaves,  how  they  became  citizens  oi  Rome,  454. 

Smyrna  defcribed  on  a  medal  and  by  the  poets,  501, 
502. 

Somers  (Lord  Keeper)  a  poem  to  him,  with  one  up- 
on King-  William,  7. 

Soul,  Cato''s  foliloquy  on  its  immortality,  357- 

Spain  defcribed  on  a  medal,  491,  Sec.  Abounds 
with  rabbets,  ibid. 

Spenfers  poetry  celebrated,  34,  35. 

Sphaerijlerium,  a  Latin  poem,  527. 

Sphinx,  defcription  of  that  monfter,  482. 

Standard-bearer  [Roman]  defcribed,  465. 

Statins,  his  charafter,   220. 

Steele  (Sir  Richard)  his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 

249- 
Sun,    defcription  of  its  palace,   144.      Why  repre- 

fented  on  medals  by  Corona  Radiata,  484. 


Tiberius,  a  coin  of  his  explained,  473. 

TickelL    [Thomas,   Efq;)    his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of 

Cato,  255. 
Timbrel  of  the  Egyptians,  489. 
Tirejias's  tranjformation,   197. 
Titus,  one  of  his  medals  explained,  498,  Sec. 
Trajan,  a  medal  on  his  viftory  over  the  Daci,  474. 

Another  of  his  medals  explained,  479,  2cc. 
Trees,  what    will    bear    grafting    on    each   other, 

239- 
Ti-oy,  Horace^s  ode  upon  Augtijlits^s  defign  to  rebuild 

it,   139- 


V. 


T/'ESFASIAN,  a  medal  on  the  peace  he  procured 

'     the  empire,  477,  Sec.     Another  of  his  medals 
explained,  498. 

Veffels  [old  Roman)  defcribed,  457. 

Viftory  defcribed  on  a  medal,  451,  Sec.  500. 

On  a  coin  of  Conjlantine,  453.     Joined  on  a  me- 
dal with  Honor,  434. 

VirgiPs  Georgics,  an  effay  on  them,   236. 

Virtue  defcribed  on  a  medal,  434. 


W. 


''A  LLEKs  poetry  celebrated,  37. 
Water-Deities,  reprefented  on  medals,  480. 
William  III.    (King)  a  poem  to  his  Majefly,  9. 
Wit,  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  it,   231. 


fT^ALLARD,  his  misfortune  deplored,   72,  &c. 
■*■     Thunderbolt  on  old  medals  explained,  460, 46 1  • 
Tiber  river  defcribed,  45. 


'yOUNG  (Dr.)  his  verfes  on  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
^     251. 


The  End  of  the  Firji  Volume. 
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